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PREFACE. 



The present volume is intended as a Handbook for Tourists, 
and does not pretend to guide those who need a work to 
assist them in elaborate research or scientific investigation. 
So far as it has been deemed desirable to enter into minute 
details, accuracy has been aimed at as the great essential ; 
but the object of this Handbook is rather to point out what- 
ever is most worthy of special notice, and to intensify and 
fix general impressions, than to enter minutely into matters 
of study for which the Tourist, as a rule, has little oppor- 
tunity. 

For the same reason, " Egyptology " has only been 
touched upon when absolutely necessary to a rational com- 
prehension of the monuments described. Those who, as a 
result of their Tour, are incited to make wider and deeper 
investigations, will find no difficulty, on their return, in sup- 
plementing their general impressions with profounder know- 
ledge from the pages of Wilkinson, Bunsen, Lane, Marietta 
Bey, and others. 

Thanks to the extraordinary development of modem 
travel, the Second Cataract of the Nile, or the peaks of 
Mount Sinai are no longer the shadowy and mystjeriou^ 
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goals of travel they once were. Year by year the tide of 
Tourists to these and other Eastern localities increases ; and 
to assist these in their necessarily brief and rapid survey, the 
present volume is prepared, which aims at being comprehen- 
sive though not voluminous, accurate though not tedious. 

From a great variety of works of travel and research, 
the principal of which are named at p. 292, the Editor has 
supplemented his own personal observations. Whenever it 
has been his impression that a graphic piece of description 
or suggestive note by some well-known writer would add 
interest to any scene, by being read at the locality to which it 
refers, it has been extracted and given as a quotation in the 
following pages. 

The Editor will be grateful for any information derived 
from the personal observation of Tourists, which may serve 
to correct errors or supply deficiencies in this Handbook. 
Any commimications on such subjects should be addressed, 
" Editor of the Tourists' Handbooks, Messrs. Cook & Son, 
Ludgate Circus, E.G.*' 

London, October 1st, 1876. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR TRAVELLERS. 



SEASON FOR EASTERN TOURS. 

Any time from November to March may be selected. After 
the early part of March the heat becomes almost unbearable, 
and the Wddies and water supplies of the Desert are generally 
dried up. Travellers who are intending to visit Palestine as 
well as Egypt, cannot do better than select December, January, 
or February for their Nile journey, and March or April, the 
most genial months of the year, for Palestine. If this is incon- 
venient the months of October and November are considered 
by many travellers to be very favourable for Palestine travelling, 
in which case the Nile trip might be made on the return journey 
in December. 

BENEFITS OF ASSOCIATED TRAVEL. 

Apart from the question of expense, travelling in the East, 
cither alone, or with only one or two companions, is not desir- 
able. In Egypt, up the Nile, and through the Desert, the mod& 
of life, language, and customs of the couivlry at^ ^Xx.o^'^nNnsx ^\^- 
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ferent from anything to which the European traveller has been 
accustomed ; the modes of travelling are novel, and the difficulties 
to be encountered greater than in any part of Europe. Of course 
these difficulties are not insurmountable even if persons go alone, 
or with perchance only another ; but there is no doubt that the 
pleasure of a tour is enhanced by being associated with a party 
of friends and acquaintances, or even of strangers with no 
other bond than that of being fellow tourists in strange and 
novel scenes. There must of necessity be some little monotony 
in a journey of from three to five weeks, as the case may be, on 
the Nile, and this cannot be more pleasurably relieved than by 
cheerful social intercourse. Moreover, as a question of expense, 
it will often happen that certain costs which would have to be 
borne by a single traveller would not be any greater for a party^ 

MONEY. 

, Any money deposited at the offices of Thomas Cook and 
Son, will be repaid to the traveller in the currency of the 
countries, as required. English gold or French gold is better 
than paper in the East. Their circular notes of ;^5 or ;^io are 
better than Bank of England notes — safer and less liable to 
depreciation. 

The Arabs on the Nile like the large Egyptian and Turkish 
coins, and it will be well for the traveller to provide himself 
with some at Cairo for backsheesh. 

MONEY-TABLE, ETC. 

An English sovereign is worth 97 piastres 20 paras Egyptian tariff. 
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195 piastres 


,, currency. 


A Napoleon is worth 




77 piastres 6 paras 


„ tariff. 
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154 piastres 


,, cuiTency. 


An Egyptian sovereign 
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100 piastres j 


„ tariff. 
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200 piastres 


,, currency, 


A Turkish sovereign 


»» 


87 piastres 30 paras , 


tariff. 


An English shilling is equal 


to 4 piastres 35 paras , 


, tariff. 


„ crown-piece 
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22 piastres 20 paras , 


, tariff. 


A five-franc piece 
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19 piastres 10 paras , 


, tariff. 



PASSPORTS— DRESS. 2 

It will be observed that the Egyptian and Turkish moneys 
of the same denominations, do not correspond in value. In 
Turkish money — 

An English sovereign is equal to I2I piastres. 
An English crown-piece ,, 30 

An English shilling „ 6 

A Napoleon (20 francs) ,, 97 

Five- franc-piece ,, 24 

A franc „ 5 



>> 
ft 
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Many other kinds of money circulate in Egypt and Turkey, 
but strangprs will do well to adhere to the above, in preference 
to Russian, Austrian, Spanish, and various other coins, most of 
which are very perplexing. English and French gold and silver 
will be accepted in all chief places in the East. 

PASSPORTS 

With Turkish visa, are absolutely necessary for visiting 
Turkish dominions ; and they are useful in order to procure 
admission to certain places of interest, to obtain letters from the 
Poste Restante, and to establish identity whenever required. 
Messrs. Cook and Son will obtain passports with the necessary 
visas of foreign ambassadors or consuls, on receipt of the usual 
letter of identification, signed by any magistrate or justice of 
the peace, or by any minister of religion of whatever denomi- 
nation, physician, surgeon, solicitor, banker, or notary, resident 
in the United Kingdom. The total cost, including visa of the 
Turkish Consul, is 5 s. 

DRESS, 

It is always desirable in travelling to dispense with 
unnecessary luggage, at the same time it is necessary to be 
well supplied, especially if the journey is to be prolonged for 
months. For gendemen, light tweed suits, and a flannel suit, 
with a suit of darker niaterial for wearing on particular ^^^^-a^- 
sions, this latter is of course not absoluteVv "Ofcc^^s^x^ ,\i\yX 'swwifc 
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prefer when attending divine service, or making any special 
visit, to wear garments of this kind. Ladies are recommended 
to take a good woollen costume, not heavy ; one or two of light 
texture ; and a serviceable dark silk. Woollen stockings and 
strong boots, flannel or cotton shirts ; slippers, and light shoes, a 
mackintosh suit, white umbrella hned with green, felt hats, or 
" helmets " with puggeries. 

Among the Miscellaneous Articles which it may be found 
advantageous to take, may be mentioned, leather drinking-cup,. 
and a pocket filter, leather straps, small strong writing case, 
with writing materials, a ball of twine, a good serviceable pocket 
knife, green spectacles, if the eyes are at all weak; needles, 
thread, tape, buttons, and other similar articles which will sug- 
gest themselves to every traveller ; soap, a pocket compass, a 
blue or green veil, as a protection not only against the glare of 
the sun, but also the dust, a botanical case, or if this cannot be 
obtained, a tin canister, in which roots, etc., may be preserved. 
Magnesium wire or torches should be taken to supplement the 
lights provided at the dark tombs, temples, etc. Any special 
"hobby" that the traveller may have should be provided for before 
starting, such as sketching blocks, botanical presses ; provision 
should be made beforehand, if the traveller intends to prosecute 
geological or entymological researches, etc. A good field or 
opera-glass should be taken. 



HEALTH, DIET, ETC. 

Rules for Health. — In Egypt, one of the most healthy 
countries in the world, but few need be followed. In winter it 
is quite unnecessary to make any change in the way of living, 
for every one can eat and drink what he is accustomed to in 
Europe. In summer, on the contrary, it is better to be chary of 
wines or spirits, as they inflame the blood, and cause the great 
heat of the sun to be more acutely felt. With some persons 
fish, eggs, and unboiled milk do not agree, but this is not often 
the case. Fruit and green vegetables are strongly to be recom- 
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mended ; beef is seldom so good as mutton. The fish of the 
Nile are very poor, the biiltih and the chisher are the best. 
Healthy persons can sometimes bathe in the Nile morning 
or evening ; crocodiles below Manfaloot being never to be feared, 
and further on only near sand-banks. The vapour bath, which 
is to be had almost in every town, leaves a most delightful sen- 
sation, but one must be careful of draughts, and dress accord- 
ingly, especially in winter, after enjoying it. 

Illness is very little known in Egypt. The dry air, and 
mild winter, which is like a fine German spring, are peculiarly 
favourable to persons suffering from weakness of the lungs. 
At midnight it is very cold, and one must arrange accordingly. 
Fever seldom appears, except in Alexandria, and other places 
on the coast of the Delta. Dyspepsia, diarrhoea, and dysentery 
are the only illnesses to which strangers are subject. 

The most simple remedy for the first of these maladies is to 
drink a glass of Nile water fasting. If this produces no relief, 
abstain from red wine at dinner. In obstinate cases take Epsom 
salts, which may be had at the apothecaries' shops in Alexandria 
and Cairo, under the name oisale antaro.* 

DiARRHCEA may sometimes be guarded against by keeping 
the abdomen warm ; the usual remedies applied at home may 
be resorted to here ; concentrated tincture of camphor, arrow- 
root, rice-water, etc., may be taken, while fruit, meat, and all 
fatty substances should be abstained from. 

Headache is generally the result of exposure to the glaring 
sun. A warm bath, and then cold compresses, are the best 
remedies. It is always well in the East to protect the neck and 
head with a good broad-brimmed hat, and flowing puggerie, as 
sunstrokes are not uncommon. 

Ophthalmia is exceedingly prevalent in Egypt. Some 
consider that it is produced by the fine dust-sand wafted from 

* European physicians may be found in Alexandria and Cairo, and on 
board the Nile steamers. According to a recent decision of the Kh^ive, 
European physicians belonging to the sanitary staff aE,<LQi.TK^^ac5vj «as2^ 
passenger ship. 
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the deserts, and the glare of the sun. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that it is to be attributed to other causes, such as damp 
night air in a dry climate. It is most prevalent during the 
floods of the Nile, and in places where the effluvium is offensive. 
The first remedy to apply is constant washing of the eyes with 
Nile water ; if this is not successful, zinc lotion must be resorted 
to, or a solution of nitrate of silver. 

All travellers will do well to take special precautions to avoid 
e^osure to damp, or cold night air. 

If any MEDICINES are taken, the traveller should select those 
to which he is accustomed. In addition, it may be well to call 
attention to the following : — 

Quinine; the best thing for intermittent fever. 

Zinc eye-wash. 

Pyretic Saline; or, 

Seidlitz powders. 

A roll of sticking plaister. 

A bottle of chlorodyne. 

A pot of cold-cream. 

Brandy. 

Eau-de-Cologne, 

And any speciality that the traveller may be in the habit of 
using, such as Bunter's Nervine, for tooth-ache, etc. 



POSTAGB 

For Egypt, which is included in the General Postal Union, 
mails are made up in London for Alexandria, Cairo, Suez., etc., 
via Brindisi, every Friday evening. 

Alexandria, Cairo, Suez, etc., by French packet, via Mar- 
seilles, every Tuesday, morning and evening. 

For Smyrna, via Trieste, every Tuesday, morning and 
evening. 

For Smyrna, via Marseilles, one week Wednesday, morning 
and evening ; and the alternate week Thursday evening and 
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Friday morning. (Enquiry should be made at the Post-office 
as to the dates on which the mails via Marseilles leave.) 

For Smyrna, via Vienna, every Friday evening and Saturday 
morning. 

For Jaffa and Syria (and Jerusalem if specially addressed), 
by French mail. 

Letters by Brindisi to Alexandria take seven days in transit, 
by Marseilles eight days. 

There are daily mails from Alexandria to Cairo, Suez, 
Ismailia, and Port Said. Letters for Upper Egypt are forwarded 
daily. 

For the Syrian Coast and Palestine, the French mails take 
from twelve to fifteen days. 

To most of the above-named places letters can be registered 
at a charge of 4d. 

Money Orders are issued for Alexandria, Suez, Smyrna, and 
Constantin6ple at the following rates — for £2^ one shilling ; for 
£^y two shillings ; for £7, three shillings ; for ;^ 10, four shillings. 

The times of despatching letters to Egypt will be best ascer- 
tained in Egypt, etc., where they are posted. The departure of 
Mails from Cairo, Alexandria, etc., are dependent on the arrival 
of the London Mails at Suez, special notices of which are given 
at the British Post Offices. 



BACKSHEESH. 

Everywhere, from morning till night, the traveller will be 
tormented with applications for backsheesh, which has been 
called the alpha and omega of eastern travel. It is the first 
word an infant is taught to lisp ; it will probably be the first 
Arabic word the traveller will hear on arriving in Egypt, and 
the last as he leaves it. The word simply means " a gift,'* but 
is applied generally to gratuity or fee, and is expected no less 
by the naked children who swarm around the traveller when he 
arrives in a village, than by the enlightened officials oC lVs& 
Custom House, or other public institulloivs, \l ^-aLOa. \x"»n^^^x 
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would make it a rule never to give backsheesh, except for some 
positive service rendered, worth the sum givefi, he would confer 
a boon upon the people and upon future travellers. It should 
be remembered also that to most applicants a piastre or two 
represents an enormous sum of money. 



TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS OF MESSRS. 

COOK & SON. 

The travelling coupons issued by Messrs. Cook & Son are 
now so well known and universally used, that it is unnecessary 
here to enter into particulars about them. Suffice it to say 
that they have been found to be advantageous to all European 
travellers, and in the East where travelling is under greater 
difficulties in every respect, their system is indispensable to 
those who are unable to grapple with the obstacles presented by 
not being acquainted with Oriental languages, and with having 
to deal with dragomans and others, whose demands are in- 
variably exorbitant. 

Messrs. Cook & Son have made such arrangements in the 
East, that the most inexperienced travellers may avail them- 
selves of them without fear of not being able to get on as well 
as in the beaten continental routes. They issue tickets for 
individuals, or for small or large parties, and every season they 
organize parties who travel under the personal superintendence 
of one of their admirable staff of conductors. 

It will be only necessary here to indicate some of the 
arrangements which they have successfully carried out in past 
seasons, and will be improved as each fresh season ensues. 
Every year they publish a little book (price 6d.), giving details 
of their Personally-Conducted, and Independent Eastern tours, 
and to this the traveller is referred, as the cost of a tour varies 
according to circumstances, and general arrangements are liable 
to variation. 

Any person or persons contemplating a Tour to Egypt with 
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■extension to Palestine and elsewhere or not, should make out 
a programme, or name the places they wish to visit, and 
Messrs. CoOK & Son will send them, without delay, a quotation 
which will be as low as it is possible the journey can be 
accomplished for. 

Hotel Coupons are issued not only for the countries 
passed through in reaching the East, but in the East also, and 
at such a rate as to ensure economy with every comfort 

The advantages of taking Hotel Coupons may be briefly 
sunmied up as follows : — 

I. Time, expense, annoyance in bartering, and ultimate 
•dissatisfaction, are saved by going to a well-recommended 
Hotel. 

II. It is a great drawback to pleasure to arrive in a Foreign 
town beset by porters and commissionaires and rabble, a perfect 
stranger, and without any definite idea where to go. 

III. Letters from home, or telegrams, may be found upon 
arrival at the Hotel, thus saving trouble or expense in sending 
for them to the Post Office. 

IV. The charges are all fixed, thus obviating the chance of 
imposition, and the disagreeable task of having to drive a 
bargain at each stopping place. 

V. The charges being fixed at the lowest sum to ensure good 
accommodation at one uniform rate, the tourist is enabled to 
•count the cost of his tour before starting. 

VI. Travellers with coupons, bespeaking accommodation by 
letter or telegraph, are always provided for even in the busiest 
seasons if they inform the hotel-keeper that they have coupons. 

A List of European and Eastern Hotels at which 
ithese coupons are available, will be found at the end of 
this book. 

ROUTES FROM LONDON TO THE EAST 

In connection with Eastern Tours the routes from Londoa 
may be classified under two heads, as foliov^s '. 
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(i) ROUTES FOR INDEPENDENT TOURS. 

Individuals in small or large parties, can be provided for by 
any route they choose to select, either from London, Paris^ 
Brussels, Berlin, Switzerland, the South of France or Italy. 
Travellers from any point, can have tickets to travel when they 
please and how they please, with hotel coupons for days, weeks- 
or months. 

Taking London as the starting point for the East, the 
following amongst other routes can be provided for :^ 

London to Paris, Dover and Calais, or by Dieppe ; London, 
to Brussels, by Calais, Ostend, Antwerp or Flushing. 

Paris to Italy by Macon and Mont Cenis, or by Marseilles,. 
Cannes, Nice, Mentone and Genoa. 

Paris to Italy by Geneva or Basle, through Switzerland and 
by any Alpine road. 

Paris to Brussels, Cologne and up the Rhine to Heidelberg, 
Strasburg, Basle, and over the Spliigen or St. Gotthard to- 
Milan, or from the Rhine to Munich, and over the Brenner to 
Verona and through Italy. 

Italy may be traversed in going out or in returning, and' 
travellers may tarry as long as they like in any Italian city. 

All steamers from France or Italy are available. From 
Marseilles the Messageries Maritimes, which also take up at 
Naples. From Genoa, Leghorn, or Naples the Rubattino 
steamers to either Alexandria or Port Said. From Venice^. 
Ancona or Brindisi the tried steamers of the Peninsular and 
Oriental line to Alexandria, which line is also available from 
Southampton to Port Said. From Venice, Trieste, Brindisi or- 
Corfu the Austrian Lloyds, which encompass the circle of the 
Levant, and the steamers of which line are most practicable for 
Palestine tours. All Messrs. Cook & Son's personally-con- 
ducted parties for long tours go by that line. 

On the Syrian Coast, a choice of Austrian, French, Russian 
or Egyptian steamers is offered. Thus the entire steamboat. 
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accommodations of Italy France/and the Levant are offered for 
selection, and tickets can also be issued to go through Algiers, 
Sicily and other islands of the Mediterranean, in connection 
with Palestine, Egypt, the Nile and the Desert. 

(2) ROUTES OF PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS. 

For long tours the usual course is to cross the English 
Channel by either the Calais route, (the shortest sea passage,) 
or by Dieppe, (the shortest distance to Paris). From Paris 
direct to Turin by the Mont Cenis Tunnel, and from Turin by 
Bologna and Ancona to Brindisi ; thence by steamer to Corfu, 
and then to Alexandria ; after visiting Lower Egypt or going up 
the Nile, cross the Land of Goshen to Ismailia, and there take 
steamer on Suez Canal for Port Said ; from Port Said sail to 
Jaffa and land there ; make the tour of the country, and re- 
embark on steamer at Beyrout for Constantinople ; thence to 
Athens, and complete the tour of the Mediterranean and Adriatic 
by landing at Trieste ; returning through Italy by Venice, Milan 
and Turin, and back to Paris and London. 

Whilst this is the general course of the conductors, many 
modifications, extensions or abridgments may be made to suit 
the convenience and meet the wishes of the travellers, who may 
go through Italy and meet the conductor at Brindisi, or may go 
round by Nice, Mentone, etc., and meet the party at any prac-, 
ticable point. The route from Palestine may be varied by going 
direct from Smyrna to Athens, then to Constantinople and up 
the Danube to Vienna, or from Trieste ; any who choose can go 
direct to Vienna. 

From other parts of Northern Italy the Alps can be crossed, 
so as to return by Bavaria or Switzerland and the Rhine, or 
other deviations from the beaten track can be provided for if 
desired. 

The route for short tours to Lower Egypt and two or three 
weeks in Palestine, is usually from London to Turin, as de- 
scribed above, then to Genoa and take steamer there for 
Alexandria, calling at Leghorn, Naples aivd 'NV^^^vc^sl. '^xciCRfti^ 
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through Lower Egypt to Ismailia and Port Said, and thence to 
Jaffa. Return from Jaffa, or Caifa, to Alexandria, and then to 
Naples, and by railway to Rome, Florence, Bologna, Turin, or 
round by Venice and Milan to Turin en route for Paris. This 
is the cheapest and most popular route to Palestine. But this 
can be modified, extended or abridged in many ways. It 
can be reversed through Italy, and other lines of steamers can 
be taken from French or Italian ports. In all cases of personally- 
•conducted tours it is necessary to define the route the conductor 
will take, and those who keep with him will fare the best, as all 
baggage, omnibus and other incidental charges are paid by him ; 
but if any leave him it is not possible to control these expenses, 
and the travellers must then take their own course and pay the 
-extras. Tickets can be provided for travelling by any line of 
railway or steamboat. 

ROUTES FROM AMERICA TO THE EAST. 

AH the very best routes are under the arrangement of 
Messrs. T. CoOK & Son. There is not a line of steamships 
crossing the Atlantic by which they cannot secure passages. 
The managers of the best lines are their firmest friends, and 
from both Liverpool and Glasgow they have connection with the 
best railroad service of the United Kingdom. They can offer to 
American travellers Pullman cars by day or night, or the best 
•class of select compartment carriages. 

If Americans wish to go to the East by the Western Route, 
tickets can be issued either by San Francisco, Japan, China and 
India to Egypt, or by the route of New Zealand, Australia, 
Ceylon and India. 

Tickets to return to America by the south course of the 
Atlantic, from Gibraltar direct to New York, without returning 
through Europe can be issued ; or arrangements made for 
visiting Scandinavia either before or after the Palestine tour. 
Spain is also re-opening to travellers since the cessation of the 
war. 
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NILE TOURS TO THE FIRST AND SECOND 

CATARACTS- 

For eight years the agency for Nile Tours has been com- 
mitted to Messrs. CoOK & SON by the Khddive Administration. 
During that time constant improvements have been made in the 
service ; steamers have been converted into deck saloons and 
the sleeping berths greatly improved. The food supplies have 
been under their control to a great extent, and will be emphati- 
cally so in the future, as they intend to exercise more rigid 
regulations for the interest and comfort of voyagers. Contractors, 
dragomans, and servants of every grade will be most vigilantly 
watched and rigidly dealt with if any incivility or inattention is 
shown to passengers. The extension of arrangements for the 
Second Cataract will be improved, and no doubt ere long a class 
of steamers will navigate [the Nile that will ensure a splendid 
traffic. 

The service of each season will begin about the second 
week in November, and Nile trips may precede or follow 
trips to Palestine, as most convenient to the travellers who 
wish to embrace the two objects in one visit to the East. 
The trips to the First Cataract and back occupy twenty 
days, and fourteen more are allowed for trips to the Second 
Cataract. 

Dahabeahs can also be secured on the best terms for all 
who desire them, and dragomans and other necessary servants 
and food supplies can be arranged by them on the best terms . 
Messrs. CooK & Son's office at Cairo, on the grounds of Shep- 
heard's Hotel, affords excellent facilities for the management of 
this business. Early application is necessary to secure the best 
boats and the best men. 



TRIPS TO THE PYRAMIDS 

constitute a feature of all Eastern Tours. Personally-Con- 
ducted Tours always include a full week in Lo^'^x ^'ST^V 
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with special arrangements for carriage trip to the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh. 

TOUR TO THE GREAT DESERT AND 

PALESTINE. 

The general route is from Egypt toJSinai, Petra, Mount Hor, 
and Palestine. 

Forty days are required for the journey from Cairo to Sinai, 
Petra, and by Mount Hor, to Hebron and Jerusalem. Without 
attempting here to mark out the various routes that may be taken, 
or to define exact itineraries, it may be said generally and briefly 
that all necessary camp equipments for Tours through the desert 
can be supplied ; and in every engagement of this land none but 
the most trustworthy dragomans will be employed, who will 
do justice to the travellers as well as to the firm of Cook and 
Son. a graduated scale of charges according to the number 
of party is adopted, and engagements can be made for Desert 
travelling at nearly as cheap a rate as for Palestine. But the 
details and conditions of such tours are best settled by private 
negotiation (p. 9). 

Having shown how to reach Egypt, it will be useful for the 
traveller to have placed before him an itinerary of the Nile 
Journey. Before doing so, however, it will be well to call his 
attention to the two modes of making the Nile trip, and we quote 
the following comparison between the relative advantages of 
SxEAMBOATversus Dahabeah, published in All the World Over. 

Dahabeah. Steamer. 

Much of the scenery is unquestion- You ga on' at a uniform rate, inde- 
ably very tame. But the slow pendently of wind or stream, 
progress and the frequent long 
waitings for wind must be borne, 
be the scenery never so unin- 
teresting. 

If becalmed, there you must stay, You never are becalmed, and you 
unless you would encourage don't encourage slavery, 
slavery by making the crew tow 
the boat. 
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Dahabeah. Steamer. 

This is a private conveyance, and A public conveyance, where every 
you must have your own party, one is independent, if he wishes 
or else make up one, when you to be so. 
must put up with intimacy with 
people who may prove very ob- 
jectionable. 

A select party may be formed for a So may it for a special steamer, 
dahabeah, without greater cost, as fourteen 

or. fifteen first-class passengers 
will charter one. 

Dahabeahs are private speculations Steamers are provided by the State, 

designed to make large profits. and not worked specially for 

profit. 
Charges are not strictly inclu- Charges are strictly inclusive. 

sive. 
Ix)ng, tedious, and doubtful bar- None are necessary as all expenses 

gains have to be made. are included in the fares, which 

are fixed by the K^divic adminis- 
tration. 
Travel all night, and therefore much Only travel by day, so that every 

of the scenery is lost to the tra- inch of the way is seen. 

veller. 
May be, and often are, weeks Steamers are punctual. 

overdue, so that arrangements 

for continuation of a^ tour are 

frustrated. 
Great loss of time before embark- You have only to pay the tariff and 

ing in selection of Dahabeah, step on board. 

preparing contract, etc. 
You rush past all the glorious stop- As you see the places going up, so 

ping places, because the great you stop and examine them when 

object is to get up stream ; and the interest is fresh. Then you 

you stop to visit on the return review them in the downward 

journey, when the edge of the journey. 

interest is taken off. 
Never know where you are to stop. Always know where you are to 

stop, so that telegrams can be 
received. 
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Dahabeahs can only be preferable to steamers for invalids or 
families wishing to pass the winter on the Nile. 

The writer says he could add a dozen or two more points to 
those already enumerated; and states that the question of 
expense needs no discussion, the fact being patent that the 
rates by Steamer are much lower than those by Dahabeah. 

Messrs. Cook & Son are quite prepared to book travellers 
either Steamer or Dahabeah, and to make the best arrange- 
ments possible to be made by either mode of transit. 



FROM CAIRO TO THE FIRST CATARACT 

OF THE NILE. 



DAILY ITINERARY. 

SECTION I. 

FIRST DAY. 

The starting place is now from above the new iron bridge 
" Kasr-el-Nil," which leads to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. The 
steamer generally leaves at 3 p.m., and arrives same evening at 
Bedreshayn (railway station, and starting point to visit the site 
of Memphis, the Serapeum, and the Pyramids of Sakk^rah 
and Dashdor). Donkeys sent from Cairo overnight will be 
waiting at Bedreshayn to take the passengers to Memphis, the 
Serapeum, etc., before the departure of the steamer the following 
morning. These places, being so near to Cairo, and easily 
accessible by rail, are generally visited from Cairo, donkeys 
being sent on during the night, or taken along in the trains ; but 
steamers on their way up the Nile now allow time for sight- 
seeing at this place. 
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SECOND DAY. 

The excursion to Sakkdrah and the Serapeum is made, start- 
ing early in the morning. An opportunity may occur on returning, 
and after having visited the site where Memphis stood, to wit- 
ness an important fair, held every Wednesday, at a village on 
our way. Back at about noon to the steamer, which starts im- 
mediately. In the afternoon pass on the right the curtailed 
Pyramid, called "El Keddb," or False Pyramid. Towards 
evening reach Wasta, a village of no importance, where the 
steamer generally stops for the night, unless the night be clear 
and moon-lit, in which case the steamer continues its course for 
some time. 

THIRD DAY. 

Start early in the morning, in order to pass, before nightfall, 
the mountain " Gebel-el-Tayr," on the top of which stands a 
Coptic convent, whose inmates used to plunge into the river as 
soon as a boat was in sight, and swimming towards it, with the 
greatest dexterity catch hold of the small boat in tow, and climb 
on deck to ask for backsheesh.* In the afternoon pass in suc- 
cession the splendid sugar factories of Bibd-Feshne, Maghkgha, 
Ben-in-Zaar, Samaloot, etc. 

Towards evening Minieh is reached ; it contains a fine 
palace belonging to the Viceroy, who generally spends a few 
weeks here in the winter ; and a most extensive sugar manu- 
factory, employing about 2,000 people. A visit to this establish- 
ment will well repay the trouble, and every attention is shown ^ 
to visitors. The works generally commence in the beginning of 
January, and, when in activity, the evening is the usual time to 
admit visitors. 

FOURTH DAY. 

In two hours the boat reaches Beni- Hassan, another halting- 
place for sight-seeing. Swarms of beggars, and miserable 
donkeys without saddles or bridles — ^the worst all along the 
Nile — await the arrival of the steamer. The Rock Tombs of 
* The practice is now prohibited by the Patriarch. 
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Beni-Hassan are reached in half an hour. The northern grottoes 
are high up on a hill to the left, and the Speos Artemidos 
straight on in a valley eastward — both ought to be visited. 
Towards noon the excursion is ended, and the steamer starts 
again. A few hours' course brings in sight the mountain 
" Gcbel-abou-faydah/' and towards evening Manfaloot, a little 
town of some importance, is reached. 

FIFTH DAY. 

Some time before mid-day, arrive at Asyoot, or Assioot, the 
residence of a Pasha, the Inspector-General to Upper Egypt, of 
which Assioot is the capital. The remainder of the day is 
devoted to a visit to the large bazaar, and the hills behind the 
town, which afford a splendid view of the Nile Valley. A very 
important market is held at Assioot. Before the abolition of 
slavery, it was the principal slave market ; but, minus this pecu- 
liarity, it offers still, at the present time, interesting features for 
the observer. 

SIXTH DAY. 

If necessary the ship is coaled at Soohdg, and Girgeh is 
generally reached in the evening ; there is nothing of interest in 
this place, one of the dirtiest on the Nile. Girgeh, or Bellianeh, 
a small town about ten miles higher up, is the starting point for 
visiting Abydos. This visit, however, is better postponed, and 
made on the return journey, starting from Bellianeh. These 
ruins are so grand and magnificent that they cannot lose any of 
their charm and novelty, even after Kamak has been seen. 

SEVENTH DAY. 

Leaving the visit to Abydos for the return journey, Keneh is 
reached towards evening, and if still early enough, this important 
place may be visited before the night. The best porous jugs 
and gargoulets for filtering the Nile water are made here ; 
Keneh is also celebrated for its dates, and was once noted for 
its dancing girls. The latter, it appears, have now removed to 
Luxor, a place of greater attraction to visitors. 



• t ,- 
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EIGHTH DAY. 

In the morning passengers are conveyed in boats across the 
river, where donkeys are waiting to take them to the Temple of 
Denderah, about an hour's ride. This is the first monument of 
the kind met with, and the impression it produces is never to 
be forgotten. 

If the visit to Denderah is finished by noon, the boat may 
reach Luxor the same evening, and anchor opposite the Temple 
of Luxor. The portico of the temple is occupied by the office 
of Mustapha Aga, the well-known and frequently-mentioned 
English consul. He speaks English fluently, is always willing 
and ready to oblige, and at once sends his servant on board 
to welcome new arrivals and invite them to his house, where 
coffee is always ready, and Fantasias may be organized. 

NINTH DAY. 

At Luxor. The first day is generally devoted to a visit to 
the Kings' Tombs. Starting early in the morning across the 
stream by boat, the donkeys having already been conveyed 
across by the same means, in about an hour arrive at the 
Temple-palace of Koomeh, and after having examined it, con- 
tinue through the desolate valley "Bab-el-Molook " to the Kings' 
Tombs. Only two or three of the most interesting need be 
entered — Belzoni's Tomb, No. 17, and Bruce's, No. 11. After 
lunch, those who like a walk can go over the mountain chain, 
and come down near the Memnonium or Ramesium. The 
others return by the same way they came, and a halt is made at 
the Memnonium. On the way back to Luxor the ruins of the 
Temple of Amunoph III. and the sitting Colossi may be visited. 

TENTH DAY. 

At Luxor. Once more across the river, and partly over the 
same ground as the day before, to visit the Temple palace of 
Medeenet-Haboo leisurely, and after lunch make an excursion 
to one of the most interesting private tombs, No. 35, and to the 
" Dayr-el-Medeenet," situated on a hill behind the Memnonium 
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Gose by arc the Priests' Tombs, the largest of which may be 
visited by those who are not easily frightened by bats and rather 
rough and dangerous passages. 

After making a second stay at the Menmonium, the return 
to Luxor is effected If still early, a walk through Luxor and 
an exploration of the Temple, mostly hidden by Arab dwellings 
and stables, will finish the day. 

ELEVENTH DAY. 

At Luxor. The day will be entirely devoted to Kamak. 
Lunch may be taken out, or passengers may return on board to 
that meal, the Temple being only about a mile and a half dis- 
tant All around Thebes visitors are continually pursued by 
dealers in [antiquities, mostly poor imitations ; and the Consuls 
themselves, who all deal in these articles, are not much better 
than the rest. Be careful not to offer more than a shilling foe an 
object for which ;^i is asked, for you may be sure to get it ! 

TWELFTH DAY. 

Starting early from Luxor, Esneh is reached at about 1 1 a.m., 
and after visiting its Temple the journey is continued up stream, 
arriving the same evening at Edfou. 

THIRTEENTH DAY. 

The splendid Temple of Edfou, the most complete and best 
preserved monument in Egypt, and giving the best idea of the 
early Egyptian architecture, is kept in custody by a government 
officer, and is the only place where beggars are not allowed to 
bother you for backsheesh; but they are the more ravenous 
when you emerge again from the stronghold. Half a day is 
devoted to this place, and it can be visited either now or on 
returning ; this must depend entirely on the time of arrival. If 
the visit is postponed, and the steamer leaves in the morning 
early, the quarries of Gebel-el-Silsileh come in view after about 
five hours' sail. It is hardly worth while to go ashore, since the 
few grottoes and chapels can just as well be seen from aboard ; 
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two hours more and the ruins of Kom-Ombo are reached, where 
the steamer stops for the night. 

FOURTEENTH DAY. 

Assouan, the limit of Upper Egypt and an important town, 
is reached early in the morning. As soon as the steamer stops, a 
swarm of Nubians come to offer ostrich feathers, eggs, and other 
articles, for sale. 

Opposite to Assouan is the Island Elephantine and its Kilo- 
meter, which is generally visited at once. The remainder of 
that day is devoted to Assouan and its bazaars. 

FIFTEENTH DAY. 

After an early breakfast, donkeys and camels, at choice, are 
waiting to convey travellers through the town and bazaar of 
Assouan and the cemetery, to the desert road leading towards 
Philae. About a mile from the town, on the hills to the left, are 
the celebrated granite quarries where the obelisks were pro- 
cured, and where one may be seen partly cut out of the rock. 
Continuing about one hour the river is reached, where a boat 
must be obtained to convey the traveller to Philae. After ex- 
ploring this enchanting place in every part, and lunching in the 
small temple amid the pillars overlooking the Nile, passengers 
bound to Wddy-Halfa cross the river here, and go on board the 
Second Cataract steamer, which is anchored if front of the 
temple on the opposite side. Those who do not intend to go 
further up the Nile return to the boat or Dahabeah, and, instead 
of crossing the river back to the place where they embarked 
coming from Assouan, float down the river and stop a little 
above the Cataract. Landing here, in a few minutes an eminence 
is reached, whence the finest view of the Cataract is obtained, 
and the Nubian boys are seen dexterously shooting the Cataract 
on logs of wood. Then embark again and the boat will proceed 
across the river through small rapids to the village Mahat- 
tah. Donkeys and camels are not wanted, and the return to 
Assouan is made by another road, striking to the left of the 
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village, and coasting the Nile, all the way down enjoying the 
most magnificent and varied views of the wild scenery. As a 
rule, guides and donkey boys do not like to take this way back, 
but the interest it offers is so great that on no accoimt ought it 
to be abandoned. 

[Passengers wishing to shoot the Cataract can do so by 
making arrangements the day before. The charge for a Daha- 
beah for a party to shoot the Cataract is from ;^8 to ;£i2 
sterling.] 

SIXTEENTH DAY. 

Early in the morning the steamer starts on its return journey, 
calling at Esneh, if necessary, and arriving the same day at 
Luxor, where it stops for the night. 

SEVENTEENTH DAY. 

Descend from Luxor to Bellianeh, where donkeys have been 
telegraphed for from Luxor. 

EIGHTEENTH DAY. 

The excursion to Abydos is now made — a good two hours' 
ride through rich fields ; at about twelve [o'clock go again on 
board, and the journey is resumed. 

NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH DAYS. 

Continue the voyage without stopping, except at such places 
as were not visited according to programme during the up 
journey ; the steamers only stop to coal, or for provisions, 
according to requirements. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Messrs. Cook & Son quote a fare for the Tour which 
covers everything — living, guides, donkeys, also saddles (English 
saddles for ladies), and boats to cross the river when necessary, 
as well as the boat for Philae and back ; also candles to light 
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the caves, gratuities to servants and crew, and the regular fees 
to donkey boys ; subject to such terms and conditions as will 
be found in the current issue of the annual programme referred 
to on p. 5. 

The captains and crews of the Nile steamers are of course 
all natives, and belong to the regular navy ; discipline, however, 
is not very strict on board, nor have the captains, who only 
speak Arabic, any authority over their passengers, which is 
sometimes greatly to be regretted They are, however, all very 
modest and obliging men, and very much afraid of complaints 
being made against them on return ; for this reason, towards 
the end of the Tour, they manage to get a certificate signed by 
all the passengers, expressing their satisfaction. If such a 
testimonial cannot be produced, or complaints are made against 
them, they are fined, and part of their pay, which is already poor 
enough, is withheld. 

The doctors on board the steamers were formerly all natives, 
but since last season, according to a decision of the Khddive, 
European physicians belonging to the Sanitary Staff accompany 
the steamers. 

Should any passenger desire to return to Cairo a day or two 
sooner, he can be put down at any of the railway stations be- 
tween Roda and Ghizeh ; but as there is only one train a day, 
he must be careful not to miss it, or he might go without bed 
and food. 



ADMINISTBATION OF THE KHEDIVE MAIL 

STSAMEBS. 

Service of Upper Egypt. Notice to Passengers. 

Art. I. Tickets.— Passage Tickets may be had at the 
Agencies. The name and nationality of the passenger must be 
inserted, together with the number of the cabin allotted him. 

The Tickets are personal, and passengers holding the same 
are entitled to be provided with food and one berth. 
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Children from three to ten years of age pay half fares for 
the whole voyage ; those under three years will go free, 
provided they do not exceed their parents in number, in which 
case one-fourth of the passage rate will be charged for each 
child. 



SECTION II. 

From the First to the Second Cataract. 

The Khddive Administration having placed a steamer 
on the Upper Nile, to ply between Philse and Wddy-Hal£a> 
Messrs. Cook & Son inaugurated this new service ia 
1875. The experiment having proved a success, the Admin- 
istration agreed to supply a larger and more comfortable 
steamer than the one with which that service was previously 
worked. The voyage to Wddy-Halfa and back may be 
accomplished in twelve days, of which four-and-a-half are 
employed in sight-seeing ashore, and, after the return journey, 
passengers will have to make the Upper Nile steamer their 
hotel for two or three extra days, waiting the arrival of the 
Lower Nile steamer at Assouan to take them back to Cairo. 
These few days will be found anything but unpleasant by those 
who delight in a soft climate, and admire the beauties of nature. 
Varied scenes may be enjoyed every day, either by going in a 
boat around the island, or down the river through the number- 
less rapids which precede the Cataracts, or by riding to the 
neighbouring villages and the granite hills which border the 
different camel paths towards Assouan. Were it only as a 
resting-place, Philae would still be found delightful. Although 
navigation on the Upper Nile is quite as easy and secure, if not 
easier than that on the Lower Nile, it is desirable to allow three 
days' margin in case of any unforeseen delay above the First 
Cataract. 
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DAILY ITINERARY FROM FIRST TO SECOND 

CATARACT, 



FIRST DAY. 

At Philae, 5 miles from Assouan. Having now left the con- 
fines of Egypt proper, Nubia is entered. The steamer by which 
the voyage is continued will be in readiness, and the baggage 
transferred from the other steamer. The starting takes place 
soon after getting on board. 

An hour-and-a-half s course, and Debod, or Dab6d, a small 
village on the west side of the river, is reached. Here is a ruin^ 
in a good state of preservation, of a temple commenced by the 
Ethiopian King, Ashar-Amun. The steamer stops here for 
the night, and, according to the time of arrival, the excursion is 
made the same day or the following morning. 

SECOND DAY. 

The distances between the places of interest on the Upper 
Nile are very short, and, with few exceptions, they all lie within 
a few minutes from the steamer, so that although ample time is 
allowed for sight-seeing, several may be visited in the same day. 

In two hours Kardash or Gertdssee is reached, 1 5 miles from 
Debod, which possesses the remnant of a temple and a quarry. 

In a few hours more the narrow part of the Nile, called 
" Bab-el- Kaldbsheh " or Strait of Kaldbsheh, is passed. For a 
distance of four or five miles the granite mountains enclose the 
river on either side, offering at every curve varied views of 
most grand and wild scenery. When in the broad stream 
again, Kaldbsheh is soon reached. The steamer stops here four 
hours and passengers visit the ruins, which are of some size and 
beauty, and consists of the remains of two temples ; one, the 
largest temple in Nubia, must have been, when perfect, a mag- 
nificent pile. In some chambers to which access can be gained 
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are paintings of the highest finish, in colours as viA-id as on the 
day on which' they were executed. The smaller temple, called 
** liayt-cl-Welly,'' or " House of the Saint,** lies against a rocky 
hill to the right, and is partly cut out of the rock. Although 
difficult of access, it is worth while to attempt the ascent, as the 
temple contains excellent paintings, and the sculptures, recording 
the battles of Rameses, are perfect 

THIRD DAY. 

The traveller will pass and visit successively Dendoor, 12 
miles from Kaldbsheh, and Kirscheh, 10 miles further, which 
have cavern temples of some magnitude. 

The same day Dakkeh is reached, where there is a temple 
supposed to have been built by the Ethiopian King, Krgamim > 
a part of it is in a very good state of preservation. The sculp- 
tures and hieroglyphics are extremely good, and in admirable 
condition. 

The steamer proceeds for some time yet, and possibly 
reaches Maharraka, nine miles from Dakkeh ; here is a small 
temple of which but two rows of columns remain entire. 

FOURTH DAY. 

(20 miles.) Arrive at Saboa or Wady-Sabdah, "the Valley 
of the Lions." It has little to indicate its former splendour* 
The temple of Rameses II. is nearly buried in the sand. Two 
statues, however, remain in sight, which may induce a short 
visit. 

Arrive at Korosko, 12 miles further, and about 100 miles 
from Philae. It is from here that the great high road stretches 
across the Desert to Shendy and Sennaar. Most of the caravans 
for Khartoom start from Korosko. Behind the village is a peak 
called " Awes-el-Guarany," the top of which is held sacred by 
the natives, and is a point of pilgrimage, as being the tomb of 
the Saint from whom the mountain derives its name. The 
steamer remains at Korosko all night, to enable the passengers 
to accomplish the ascent of this peak, a rather difficult task, 
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over a steep path full of volcanic remains. The journey will 
repay the fatigue, the view from that spot being splendid, com- 
manding on one side the Nile Valley, and on the other the 
•desert road winding its course amid rocky hills, and close to 
the village and the road itself numberless caravans lying at 
rest, or preparing for departure. 

FIFTH DAY. 

Stop at A'mada, about 8 miles from Korosko, and there visit 
a very interesting little temple. 

Then proceed to Derr, only 5 miles further, a large town, 
the capital of lower Nubia. It is famous for its dates. Here 
the steamer remains four hours, thus affording ample oppor- 
tunity for a walk through the straggling streets of the town, 
which, like all other towns and villages in Nubia, consists of 
mud huts hatched with reed and palm leaves. It contains also 
a temple which may be visited, although it is not in a good state 
of preservation. 

The same day the boat travels on to Ibrim, or Ibreem, 15 
miles from Derr. In addition to two small temples or tombs, 
cut out in the rock, there is a castle built by the Romans, whence 
a fine view is to be had of the Nile and the surrounding hills. 

SIXTH DAY. 
Arrive at Ipsambool, or Aboo-Simbel (32 miles). The monu- 
ments here are the greatest attractions Nubia has to offer to the 
antiquarian student. They are hewn out of the solid rock, and are 
rendered specially imposing by four gigantic figures of Rameses 
II ., each 66 feet high. The temple is partly choked with sand, 
and somewhat difficult of access, but the interior well repays the 
•exertion. It is divided into four'compartments, and is 185 feet 
deep. The paintings and sculptures exceed in beauty and 
.grandeur any which the tourist has hitherto seen on the Nile. 
The smaller temple, 84 feet in depth, is dedicated to Athor ; 
the fagade is ornamented with six colossal statues of Rameses, 
his wife and children. Another temple has recently been dis- 
covered here (p. 203). A whole day is devoted to the exami- 
nation of these temples. 
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SEVENTH DAY. 

Arrive at Wddy-Halfa (46 miles from Aboo-Simbd, and 
about 210 miles from Philae), the terminal point of the voyage. 
The Second Cataract is 7 or 8 miles further south, and consists 
of rapids, which, extending for about 5 miles, thoroughly impede 
the navigation of the river ; indeed, for nearly 100 miles the 
bed of the river is a succession of sunken rocks. A good view 
of the Second Cataract and the surrounding country is obtained 
by ascending the cliff called Aboo-Seer, and to afford the oppor- 
tunity of doing so the steamer remains at Wddy-Halfa a whole 
day before returning. 

EIGHTH DAY. 

The excursion to Aboo-Seer is better made very early in the 
morning, as it is quite two hours' ride on the opposite bank of 
the river, where donkeys have already been passed by ferry-boat 
in readiness. 

NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH DAYS. 

Make the return journey, which is continued without stop- 
pages of importance. 

Arrive at Philae in the evening of the eleventh day, or in the 
morning of the twelfth. 

TWELFTH DAY. 

Visit to the Cataract in a boat, and the remaining two days 
to be' spent at leisure, until we effect our change on the down 
river steamer at Assouan, and continue to Cairo as per First 
Cataract itinerary. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 

Egypt is bounded by the Mediterranean on the north ; by 
the Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea on the east 5 and 
by the great Libyan Desert on the west. The area of Egypt 
was officially stated in 1870 as 216,000 square miles. But 
the Khedive also rules over Soudan and the Red Sea coasts 
down to Massowah, in latitude i j° 34' N. In 1872 the 
Egyptian territory had reached a total of 730,000 square 
miles, and more recently Sir Samuel Baker has added im- 
mense districts, stretching south to the Equator. 

Egypt proper is really the valley of the Nile owing 
its existence and fertility to that wonderful river. The 
valley of Egypt proper commences at the First Cataract, 
near Assouan (p. 186), the ancient Syene. From this point for 
600 miles the valley, varying from two to ten miles in width, 
is enclosed by mountains on each side, with occasional defiles 
leading westward to the Oases, and eastward to the Red 
Sea. This valley forms the Said, or Upper Egypt, anciently 
called the Thebaid. Lower Egypt consists of the Delta of 
the Nile, and the level plains adjacent. Central Egypt is 
rather a geographical expression than a clearly defined dis- 
trict, including the Fyoom, and country round Cairo, from 
the issuing of the Nile from its narrow mountain-girt valley 
till its separation into the channels by which it reaches the 
Mediterranean. 
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With the exception of the Nile Valley and the Delta, the 
country is mostly desert. There are a few oases in the 
Western Desert, the largest of which is Seewah, formerly 
Ammonium, where the Temple of Jupiter Ammon once stood. 
This oasis has an area of about 20 square miles, and is about 
ten days* journey from Cairo (p. 234). Between the Nile and 
Red Sea are mountains rising to a height of 6000 feet. 
Along the coast of the Mediterranean are several lagoons, of 
which the principal are Lake Menzaleh, 50 miles (p. 240) ; 
Lake Mareotis, 40 miles (p. 76); and Lake Boorlos, 30 
miles. About jo miles south of Mareotis are the 
curious Natron Lakes (p. 207), which dry up in summer, 
leaving a crust of natron, or carbonate of soda, on the ground. 
About jo miles further south is the most noted lake in 
Egypt, the Birket-el-Kom (p. 209), about 30 miles in length 
and 2i broad. 

GEOLOGY. 

The geological features of Egypt are plainly marked. 
There is the alluvial soil, covering Lower Egypt to the depth 
of 30 or 40 feet, and clothing with fertility the long valley 
of the Nile. This valley is enclosed by rocks of limestone 
as far as Esneh. Of this stone the Pyramids of Ghizeh are 
built, and stand upon one of the plateaux frequent in the 
limestone districts. From Esneh to Assouan the mountains 
are of sandstone, a durable, and yet easily worked, stone, 
which was quarried to a large extent by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and furnished the materials for most of the great 
temples, etc. Thebes was built of sandstone. At Assuaan 
comes a belt of granite, and -from this region the stone was 
brought for the obeliskB, and colossal statues reared by the 
ancient Egyptians, and also for the temples of the Delta, 
where the effects of a damper climate had to be provided 
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against. Over the rocks, in many parts of Egypt, lie the 
ever-shifting sands of the desert. Breccia, porphyry, alabaster, 
and emeralds are found at a few spots. 

CLIMATE. 

During the greater part of the year the climate of Egypt 
is very healthy. In April and May the hot south wind 
called the Khamseen is oppressive and insalubrious. After 
the inundation in autumn, dysentery and ophthalmia and * 
other complaints often result from the exhalations from the 
soil. The heat of summer is not often oppressive, as the 
atmosphere is exceedingly dry, and there is generally a re- 
freshing breeze from the north. Upper Egypt, though 
hotter, is more healthy than the Delta. Lower Egypt has 
rain occasionally, but Upper Egypt is an almost totally rain- 
less district. 

The average temperature of Lower Egypt ranges between 
86° and 90® in summer, and 50° and 60^ in winter 5 and that 
of Upper Egypt between 90® and 100° in summer and 60® 
and 70° in winter. 

The plague was once a terrible scourge in Egypt, as in 
other Eastern countries, but owing to the precautions taken 
by the Government, it has not made its appearance since 
1843. 

NATURAL HISTORY AND PRODUCTIONS, 

The palm groves surrounding the Egyptian villages are 
the nearest approach to anything like forest scenery in Egypt, 
and the wild beasts are consequently few. in number. The 
principal species are the wolf, fox, jackal, hyaena, ichneumon, 
jerboa, wild ass, and several varieties of antelope. Camels, 
horses, asses, horned cattle, and sheep are ^.V^a '^rc\i^\:^'aS. 
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domestic animals. The hippopotamus, once the most re- 
markable of Egyptian animals, is now only seen in the 
more southern districts of the Nile, in which locality the 
giraffe is also occasionally met with. 

Of vultures, which are common, there are three species 5 
one kind often measures as much as ij feet across the 
wings. Eagles, falcons, hawks, buzzards, kites, crows, larks^ 
linnets, and sparrows are all found in Egypt. The ibis was 
held sacred by the ancient Egyptians, and has given occa- 
sion for several legends. The ostrich is occasionally to be 
seen in the desert parts of the country. Pigeons and poultry 
abound. 

Of Egyptian reptiles there are several kinds, the most 
famous is the celebrated crocodile of the Nile. This scaly 
monster has abandoned the lower portions of the river, and 
even in Upper Egypt is becoming more and more rare. 
The smaller saurians, called monitors, are very abundant, 
and are often pointed out as crocodiles to ingenuous visitors. 
Lizards and tortoises may be seen in plenty ; also snakes, of 
which latter the cerastes and the asp are really to be dreaded 
for their venomous properties. 

Fish are plentiful in the Nile and in the Egyptian lakes, 
and are much used as an article of food. Some travellers 
who have fished in the Nile report that the fish were ex- 
ceedingly ugly, and equally unpalatable. The chief varieties 
•are the binny, or barbel 5 the latus, a species of perch 3 the 
b^yad, or siluris; the Chromis Nilotka, and the Mormyrus 
Oxyrkynchus, 

' Amongst the insects of Egypt the Scarabeus sacer, so in- 
finitely reproduced in the ancient sculptures, etc., is the most 
reniarkable. 

Ifocusts still, as of old, make themselves a dreadful 
-calamity at occasional seasons^ and some of the insects re- 
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corded amongst the Mosaic plagues are still most unplea- 
santly numerous in the Egyptian land. 

Amongst the trees and plants of Egypt many European 
varieties flourish. Date palms, doom palms, sycamores, 
tamarisks, acacias, etc., are the most noticeable. The lotus, 
or water-lily of the Nile, conspicuous in the ornamentation 
of the old temples and tombs, and used for making a sort of 
bread now, as in the days of Herodotus, is a noticeable object 
in the Delta, when the Nile is at full height. The papyrus, 
from whose delicate white pith the ancients made paper, has 
become scarce, and according to some extinct. There are 
very doubtful rumours of its existence in some out-of-the- 
way spots.* 

* "The lotus and papyrus," says Dr. Samuel Maiming, in his 
Land of the Pharaohs, ** were formerly the most common of its 
products, insomuch that they formed the symbols of Upper and Lower 
Egypt The pap3mis was used not only for making paper, to which it 
gave its name, but for the construction of boats, baskets, and innu- 
merable other articles ; as in the Upper Jordan Valley, where it still 
grows abundantly, even cottages were built with it. No religious 
service, no state ceremonial, no domestic festival is found without the 
lotus-flower. It forms part of every offering to the gods. The guests 
at a banquet all held one in their hands. It is, perhaps, the object of 
all others most constantly represented on the monuments. Yet both 
the lotus and papyrus have disappeared from Egypt. No trace of either * 
can be found. Unaccountable as is the disappearance of these plants, 
it was yet foretold by the Prophet Isaiah, as a part of the Divine judg- 
ment upon Egypt : * The brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried 
up : the reeds and flags shall wither. The paper reeds by the brooks 
, . * and everything sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, 
and be no more* (Isa. xix. 6, 7). The phrase, ^bropks. of defence,' 
in this passage, has greatly perplexed commentators. Brooks, in the 
proper sense of the term, there are none in Egypt. Of course tHe 
reference is to the canals with which the country is intersected. But 
why * brooks of defence * ? It has been commonly supposed th^t they 
were constructed simply for irrigation. But it affords ^ ?X.T^\Tv^*^^^Sis.- 
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The vegetable productions of Egypt depend so completely 
upon the annual inundation of the country by the waters of 
the Nile, that it may be well here to give an account of that 
phenomenon. 

It is this inundation which annually renews the richness 
of the Egyptian soil by depositing upon the land a coating of 
mud, thus rendering the use of any other manure entirely 
unnecessary. In many places no ploughing is needed j it is 
only necessary to scatter the seed, and then turn loose the 
oxen or sheep or goats to trample in the grain. In other 
parts agriculture is most carefully and laboriously attended 
to, and artificial irrigation kept up in the intervals between 
the inundations. 

The rise of the Nile can be seen at Gondokooroo, lat. 5°, 
in February, at Khartoom in March, at Dongola in May, and 
commences in Egypt about the end of June. It reaches its 
greatest height towards the end of September, remaining for 
about fifteen days at about 24 ft. above the low water level, 
after which a gradual subsidence takes place. If it rises to 
30 ft. great damage ensues 5 if less than 18 ft. famine results 
in many parts. The following description of this remark- 
able phenomenon is from Osburn's Monumental History 
of Egypt :— 

'' Perhaps there is not in nature a more exhilarating sight 
or one more strongly exciting to confidence in God, than the 
rise of the Nile. Day by day and night by night its turbid 
tide sweeps onward majestically over the parched sands of 
the waste, howling wilderness. Almost hourly, as we 

tration of the minute accuracy of Scripture phraseology, to find that 
they served the further purpose of guarding the land against the raids 
of the Bedouin horsemen, who then, as now, infested the desert, and 
whose depredations were checked by these canals." 
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slowly ascended it before the Etesian wind, we heard tjio^ 
thundering fall of some mud-bank, and saw by the rush of 
all animated Nature to the spot, that the Nile had overleaped 
another obstruction, and that its boundary waters were dif- 
fusing life and joy through another desert. There are few 
impressions I have ever received, upon the remembrance of 
which I dwell with more pleasure, than that of seeing the 
£rst burst of the Nile into one of the channels of its annual 
overflow. All Nature shouts for joy. The men, the chil- 
dren, the buffaloes gambol in its refreshing waters, the broad 
waves sparkle with shoals of tish, and fowls of every wing 
flatter over them in clouds. Nor is this jubilee of Nature 
confined to the higher orders of creation. The moment the 
sand becomes moistened by the approach of the fertilizing 
waters, it is literally alive with insects innumerable. It is 
impossible to stand beside one of these noble streams, to see 
it every moment sweeping away some obstruction to its 
majestic course, and widening as it flows, without feeling 
the heart to expand with love and joy and confidence in the 
great Author of this annual miracle of mercy." 

Immediately after the inundation wheat, barley, beans, 
peas, lentils, vetches, lupins, clover, flax, lettuce, hemp, 
coriander, poppies, tobacco, water-melons, and cucumbers 
are sown, and in about four months or less are harvested. In 
the summer season artificial irrigation is used for the follow- 
ing crops — doura, maize, onions, henna, sugar-cane, cotton, 
coffee, indigo, and madder. 

Much fruit is produced in Egypt. Besides the grapes, 
which are abundant, the following are also common — dates, 
pomegranates, figs, apricots, peaches, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, bananas, mulberries, and olives. 
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POPULATION. 

The population of Egypt consists chiefly of Arabs, Copts, 
Turks, and Levantines. The Arabs are the descendants of 
the followers of Amer in 640, or of those who crowded into 
Egypt after the conquest, attracted by the beauty and fertility 
of the land. To a large extent a rapid fusion took place 
between the new element and the indigenous population. 
But the Arab element has maintained its ascendancy. The 
Arabs of the cities, by the constant admixture of their race 
with Abyssinian slaves and their adoption of a settled life, 
have lost most of their primitive characteristics. The Arabs 
of the villages, or fellahs, are also a mixed race ; but the no- 
made Arabs of the wilderness outside the Nile valley, number- 
ing about 400,000, are still true children of the desert. 

The Copts (who, according to some, derive their name 
from a corruption of the Greek Aiguptios, and according to 
others from ancient Coptos, now Koht, p. 158), are now the 
sole distinct representatives of the ancient race that built the 
Pyramids and the other glories of Egypt. They are Chris- 
tians, and by guarding their faith in the hostile presence of 
Mahomedanism they have doubtless preserved their race and 
name. They are largely found among the clerks, etc., in 
mercantile and public offices. 

The Turks have never been numerous in Egypt. They 
number about 12,000 5 they despise the other elements of the 
population, by whom they are detested in return. 

The Levantines are a mixture of Syrians, Armenians, 
Greeks, etc., chiefly engaged as merchants and bankers. 
There are about 7000 Jews in Egypt, and about 1 0,000 
settled Europeans, called Franks. 

The total population of Egypt in 1871, according to 
Regny, was 5,203,405. 
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MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE, ETC. 

The chief pursuit of the people of Egypt is agriculture, 
and it is this which furnishes the chief exports. The total 
value of the exports for 1871 was ,^10,400,000. Cotton 
and wheat are the two chief articles of export ; beans, peas, 
lentils, barley, and dates are also of considerable importance. 
Sugar is an increasing production of Egypt, and is gradually 
taking a higher rank among the exports of the country. 
Great Britain takes about 75 per cent, of the goods sent out 
from Egypt. There is a considerable caravan trade with the 
interior of Africa 5 there are considerable manufactories for 
firearms, and cotton, silk, and woollen goods, mostly founded 
and directed by the Government. 

RAILWAYS IN EGYPT. 

The first railway was opened in Egypt about twenty 
years-^go, from Alexandria to Cairo. A line from Cairo to 
Suez soon followed; this had to be abandoned in consequence 
of the difficulty of supplying intermediate stations with 
water. 

A new line was constructed, following the course of the 
Fresh Water Canal, which conveys the Nile water to Ismai- 
lia and Suez, and also supplies Port Said by pipes fifty miles 
in length. The railway is connected with the main line at 
Benha, so that Peninsular and Oriental through passengers 
cross to Suez without going to Cairo. The Suez Canal is, 
however, decreasing the patronage of the through railway 
route. 

The Delta is now a network of railways as well as canals. 
From Zagazig there is a branch to Mansoorah, and then 
from the adjacent Talkah to Damietta, also another from 
Tantah to Damietta. Another line leads to D^^soc^^ o^ 
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the Rosetta branch of the Nile. A railway from Rosetta to 
Alexandria is in construction, also a direct line to Port Said 
from the Alexandria — Suez line. When these projects are 
completed no part of the Delta will be more than 20 miles 
from a railway. 

The Upper Egypt railway is complete as far as Asyoot. 
There is a twenty-five mile branch to Medeeneh, capital of 
the Fay 06m. 

A small railway is now being worked round the First 
Cataract, at Assouan 3 and saves several days in the transport 
of goods, etc., between Egypt and the Soudan. 

A railway is in course of construction from Wddy- 
Halfa, following the Nile, through Nubia to Edabbe, and 
then crossing the Bayuda desert to a terminus near the 
junction of the White and Blue Niles, about eighty miles 
from Khartoom. This railway will be 523 miles in length -, 
the gradients are very easy, and the cost of construction 
will not be great. Wells of water are numerous alorig the 
proposed route. 

There is also a project on foot for eventually continuing 
the above line to Khartoom, and then along the northern 
base of the Abyssinian Highlands to the Red Sea. It is 
believed that if this railway system is completed, passengers 
to India would be able, by going direct by rail from Alex- 
andria to Massowah, to save three or four days' time, and 
avoid the temperature of the Red Sea, so much dreaded by 
most passengers to India. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 

The houses of the upper classes in Egypt usually en- 
close a courtyard and fountain. The reception-room has a 
paved portion lower than the rest, where guests leave their 
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slippers before ascending to the deween, or divan, with its 
cushions. The harem, or private apartments of the master 
and his wives and children, is usually in the upper story. 
There are no special rooms for sleeping in. Any room, or 
even the roof of the house, is utilized for the purpose, and 
tjie beds are stowed away in cupboards in the day-time. 

The outer Dress of a respectable Egyptian who has not 
surrendered himself to Frank fashions, consists of a long 
striped gown or chooftan, a white or coloured belt, and a 
cloth coat. On the head is a tight- fitting cap, then a tasselled 
cap of red cloth, round which is twisted a cashmere shawl as 
a turban. The turban is much reverenced j it has its own 
special resting-place in great houses j and it would seem that 
a crowd has been known first to rescue the turban, and then 
assist the owner, when both have been " spilt " together off 
a donkey. • Green turbans mark the shereefs, or descendants 
of the prophets 5 the Copts and Jews, etc., have to keep to 
dark colours. The Syrian turban may be known by its 
much greater breadth. 

The dress of the women consists of wide trousers drawn 
in at the waist and below the knees. Then a long chooftan^ 
with hanging sleeves, laced from the girdle to the bosom. A 
loose shawl round the waist, and a loose coat something like 
that worn by the men, completes the costume. The head- 
dress is a close-fitting cap, with a handkerchief tied round it. 
Those who can afford it wear also the ekoors, or crown of 
gold. The head-veil of muslin, ornamented with gold and 
coloured silk, reaches from the back of the head to the 
ground. The hair is cut away over the forehead, but at each 
side hangs the side-lock which Egyptian ladies take hold of 
when they swear. Out-of-doors, the person is further enveloped 
in a huge gown, and the face- veil, reaching from below the 
eyes to the feet, is put on. The eyelids are usxialVj M\\v?|^^ 
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with khol, 2l practice of high antiquity in Egypt, as proved by 
implements found in the tombs. 

A well-to-do Egyptian keeps a sackcka, or water-carrier, 
who takes rank as upper servant, and attends the ladies in 
their walks or drives 3 a sais, or groom, who not only attends 
to the stables, but also runs before or beside his master's 
carriage ; a hoivuahy or porter, responsible for the street- 
door, and always there j and the several black slaves for 
various duties as required. 

Egyptians rise early, and take a cup of coffee and a pipe, 
breakfasting at noon on bread, eggs, butter, cheese, stewed 
beans, clouted cream, etc. Dinner is usually a private meal, 
taken in the harem. The chief meal of the day is supper, 
and is the meal at which guests are usually received. Wash- 
ing of hands and saying of grace always precedes and follows 
a meal. The food is usually eaten with the fingers, and it 
is a great mark of civility and kindness for a host to pick 
out a nice morsel and put it in a guest's mouth. 

" The manner of eating with the fingers, as practised in 
Egypt and many other Eastern countries," says Mr. Lane, 
" is more delicate than may be imagined by Europeans who 
have not witnessed it, or heard it correctly described. Each 
person breaks off a small piece of bread, dips it in the dish, 
and then conveys it to his mouth, together with a small por- 
tion of the meat or other contents of the dish. The piece 
of bread is generally doubled together, so as to enclose the 
morsel of meat, etc., and only the thumb and first and 
second fingers are commonly used.'* 

Courteousness and hospitality are common in Egypt. 
Free converse ensues at once on chance meetings with 
strangers. The pipe which a person is smoking is offered 
as a matter-of-course act of politeness, and even the shop- 
keeper taking a meal will ask his customer to partake. 
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It is an error to suppose that Eastern women live in 
prison-like seclusion. They are less under restraint in Egypt 
than in any other Mahomedan country, and go out freely so 
long as the face is kept veiled. Muslim law forbids a 
woman's face to be seen by men, except only by husbands, 
fathers, or sons. A stranger, entering a small house, where 
there is no reception-room, shouts out destoor (permission), or 
something similar, to give females time to veil or retire. 

The Egyptian ladies smoke nearly as much as the men, 
use cosmetics and perfumes abundantly, and are chiefly 
occupied in the care of their children, and in needlework 
and embroidery. Visiting, gossiping, and story-telling 
occupy much of their time. In going abroad they usually 
ride on asses, attended by a servant, and it is considered 
etiquette to turn away the head on meeting them. 

Men may marry four wives if they like — one is generally 
thought sufficient : but not to marry at all is disreputable. 
Marriage is a bargain, a matter cf dowry and purchase. The 
wedding is a time of great festivity and ceremonial — attended, 
when means allow, with music and dancing, illuminations, 
processions, etc. 

The Amusements of the Egyptians are limited in 
number and variety. Chess, draughts, and other sedentary 
games are popular. The coffee-houses are a great attraction, 
where the Oriental seems never weary of sipping coffee, 
smoking, and listening to music or story-telling. 

The Bath, with whose complicated ablutions and sham- 
pooings Englishmen have been to some extent familiarized 
in their own country, is a great institution in Oriental lands. 
It is a recreative enjoyment, as well as a salutary and health- 
giving process. 

It is strange that Egypt has no ruins of a theatre, as in 
other nations where Grecian manners for a time vsr«^^ ^wsiv« 
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nant. Perhaps its amusements were always alfresco, as mostly 
at the present day. There are many public performers, 
wandering comedians, who act a rude farce ; male and female 
musicians 3 female singers^ or Almeh ; reciters of romances \ 
the public female dancers, or Ghatvdzee, whose improper 
performances are, as a matter of fact, under Government 
prohibition 3 jugglers, serpent-charmers, fortune-tellers, and 
magicians, whose skill seems, indeed, very remarkable. All 
these assist in breaking the monotony of Eastern life. 

The Theatres of Egypt are noticed in the accounts of 
Alexandria (p. 6^) and Cairo (p. 84). 

MAH0MEDANI8M AND ITS CUSTOMS. 

The religion of Mahomed, or El Islam, as it is termed by 
the faithful, is based on two fundamental principles, *' There 
is but one God, and Mahomed is his Prophet." The Mahome- 
dans in Egypt are divided into four sects, differing on minor 
points, but all acknowledging each other as orthodox in 
important matters. 

Mahomedans believe that God sent six great prophets 
into the world, viz., Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and Mahomed. Of these they consider Mahomed as the last 
and greatest. They hold that each of these prophets repre- 
sented the will of God for a certain dispensation, each in 
turn being superseded. Therefore the Jews, they acknow- 
ledge, were true believers in the time from Moses to Jesus. 
They deny the existing versions of the books of Moses, 
Psalms, Gospels, etc., to be authentic. Only the Kur-an has 
come down unaltered from its first composition. 

Muslims accept the doctrines of the immortality of the 
soul and future rewards and punishments, and do not deny 
that women have souls. The more enlightened among them 
receive in a figurative sense the poetical descriptions of the 
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joys of heaven contained in the Kur-an. Admission to 
Paradise is asserted to be won, not by merit, but by the mercy 
of God, and also by his absolute decree. Predestination, 
however, is differently taught by different schools of Maho- 
medans, as by different schools of Christians 5 all Muslims, 
however, hold that there are some elected to eternal happi- 
ness, called welees. 

*' Influenced by their belief in predestination," says Mr. 
Lane, *' the men display, in times of distressing uncertainty, 
an exemplary patience, and, after any afflicting event, a 
remarkable degree of resignation and fortitude, approaching 
nearly to apathy, generally exhibiting their sorrow only by a 
sigh, and the exclamation, " God is bountiful ! " 

The Muslim officers of religion attached to the Mosques 
are, first, the Warden (Nasir)^ who is the trustee of all the 
endowments of the Mosque, and appoints all the other 
officers. Two ministers (Imaums) are employed to keep up 
the Mahomedan services. The Kateeh publicly prays and 
preaches on Fridays (the Mahomedan Sabbath) ; the Ratih 
recites certain prayers at stated times daily. The call to 
these prayers is chanted from the galleries of the minarets by 
officials called Muezzins. 

Prayer, almsgiving, fasting, and pilgrimage, and also 
frequent purifications by washing, are scrupulously enjoined 
upon the followers of Mahomed. 

Prayer must always be preceded by washing, as from a 
person not clean prayer is not accepted. The dress should 
also be clean, and it is proper to cover the ground with a 
piece of carpet. 

On entering a Mosque, the Muslim leaves his shoes with 
the door-keeper (Jjoivwah), performs his ablutions at the 
tank, if not already purified, and then, turning towards 
Mecca, goes through his various orisons and prostratlo\NSk. 
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On their Sabbath-day Mahomedans may transact worldly 
affairs in the intervals of prayer. On that day the reading- 
chair and^pulpit are brought into use. Portions of the Kur-an 
are read or recited, and a sermon preached by an Imaum, 
who sits on the top step of the pulpit stairs. 

Almsgiving is the second duty of Muslim faith. Certain 
alms are compulsory, others voluntary, but highly meritorious. 
The third duty, fasting, is chiefly in the month of Rama- 
dan, when with cruel severity the practice is carried out from 
sunrise to sunset. The fourth great duty is the pilgrimage 
to Mecca and Mount Arafat, which all good Mahomedans 
should accomplish once in their lives. 

The Caravan of Pilgrims bound for Mecca starts froip 
Cairo annually with great display of ceremonial and rejoic- 
ing (p. 107). For the principal Muslim Festivals, see p. 84. 

THE MOSQUES 

are the buildings, as before mentioned, in which the Muslim 
rites of worship are conducted. Some of the principal are 
described in the account of Cairo (p. 94.) The first Mosque 
was built at Medina, Mahomed assisting in the work with 
his own hands. It was situated in a graveyard, planted with 
date-trees, and was a square, capacious structure, with brick 
and earthen walls, the trunks of the palms forming columns 
to support the roof, and a thatch of palm-leaves covering 
the whole. It had three doors. A portion of the edifice was 
given to the houseless poor. Here Mahomed was buried. 
The first building was long ago replaced by a larger edifice, 
but it is still called Mesjid-en-nebi (** The Mosque of the 
Prophet"), and has been the model for all Muslim temples 
throughout the world. But the Arabian simple elegance 
became in Spain highly ornate, in Turkey florid, in India 
effeminate. The cupola and minaret became adopted in 
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Mosque building about a century after the Hegira, and gra- 
dually the Saracenic style of architecture predominated 
throughout the Mahomedan world. The chief Egyptian 
Mosques are Saracenic. 

Islamism is an enemy to plastic art 3 in the Mosques are 
found no pictures, no statues, no representations of living 
creatures. Inscriptions from the Kur-an, a single reading- 
chair, a pulpit, and numerous praying mats, are all that 
adorns the interior of these immense edifices. Most of the 
Mosques have considerable endowments in connection with 
them, for purposes of education, piety, or benevolence. 

Although the Mosques contain almost nothing in them 
except the worshippers, and none of the paintings or sculp- 
ture so common in European cathedrals, yet it must be 
admitted that the Muslim artist does all he can to attain 
elegance of form and harmony of colour, without infringing 
his religious scruple. The subject is well commented on 
in the following passage from Mr. Ruskin's Stones of 
Venice : — 

" It was contrary to the religion of the Arab to introduce 
any animal form into his ornament -, but although all the 
radiance of colour, all the refinements of proportion, and all 
the intricacies of geometrical design were open to him, he 
could not produce any noble work without an abstraction of 
the forms of leafage, to be used in his capitals, and made the 
ground plan of his chased ornaments. But I have above 
noted that colouring is an entirely distinct and independent 
art ; and in the * Seven Lamps * we saw that this art had 
most power when practised in arrangements of simple geo- 
metrical form ; the Arab, therefore, lay under no disadvantage 
in colouring, and he had all the noble elements of construc- 
tive and proportional beauty at his command -, he might not 
imitate the sea-shell, but he could build the dome. Tlva 
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imitation of radiance by the variegated voussoir, the expres- 
sion of the sweep of the desert by the barred red line upon the 
wall, the starred inshedding of light through his vaulted 
roof, and all the endless fantasy of abstract line, were still 
in the power of his ardent and fantastic spirit. Miich he 
achieved -, and yet, in the effort of his over-taxed invention, 
restrained from its proper food, he made his architecture a 
glittering vacillation of undisciplined enchantment, and left 
the lustre of its edifices to wither like a startling dream, 
whose beauty we may indeed feel, and whose instruction we 
may receive, but must smile at its inconsistency, and mourn 



over its evanescence.*' 



HISTORY. 

The foundation of the ancient kingdom of Egypt is lost 
in the mists of remote antiquity. It was undoubtedly one 
of the most early civilized of the nations of the earth, and 
perhaps the first to acquire a fixed social and political system. 

The History of Egypt naturally divides itself into Six 
Periods— the Pharaonic, or native Egyptian, the Per- 
sian, the period of the Ptolemies, the Roman, the 
Arabian, and the Turkisb. 

The Pharaonic Period is also subdivided into Three Em- 
pires. The Ancient Empire lasted from the foundation 
of the kingdom by Menes, in 5004 b.c. (according to 
Mariette) to the end of the Tenth Dynasty, a period of 
nineteen centuries. 

The Middle Empire includes from the Eleventh to 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, a period of 1361 years, terminat- 
ing with the expulsion of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings. 

The New Empire comprises a period of about 1400 
years, from the re-establishment of the native monarchy by 
Amosis to the conquest of Egypt by Persia in 350 b.c. 
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All asserted facts in the early history of Egypt must be 
taken as, to a great extent, conjectural and uncertain. From 
the brief records of Scripture, and the works of Herodotus, 
Diodonis, Eratosthenes, and especially the historical frag- 
ments of Manetho, joined to a laborious investigation of 
the monuments and papyrus records, a history of Egypt 
has been developed, although on many points, especially as 
regards chronology, Egyptologists hold very diverse views. 

In describing the monuments of Egypt in subsequent 
pages of this work, it will sometimes be necessary to refer 
to some or other of the various dynasties of Egyptian 
kings. It will therefore be desirable now, as briefly as pos- 
sible, to epitomise these. It should be observed that the 
epithet Pharaoh, applied in Scripture to any King of Egypt, 
was a generic name, similar to Caesar or Augustus, probably 
from the Egyptian word Fhra, the Sun. 

DYNASTIES. 

I. Founded by Menes, about 5004 b.c. His capital was 
This (Abydos), in Upper Egypt. There are no monuments of 
this dynasty. Tetu, the second king, wrote on surgery, and 
Hespu, the fifth king, wrote sacred books. 

II. (4751 B.C.) Includes nine kings, who have left some 
rude remains of their work. No. 2, Kekeu, built the oldest 
Pyramid in Egypt, that at Sakkarah (p. 125), and introduced 
the symbolic worship of Apis. No. 8, Sesocris, is described 
as a giant. 

III. (4449 B.C.) Memphis was now the capital. Tombs, 
dating from Snefru, the last king but one in this dynasty, 
are adorned with pictures, and prove a high degree of 
civilization. 

IV. (4235 B.C.) Memphis capital. Numero\i'&TCtfs«»s£vRx:^'s> 
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attest the grandeur of Egyptian civilization and culture in 
this period. Shoofoo^ or Cheops, the victorious conqueror 
of Northern Arabia, Shaphra, or Cephrenes^ and Menke- 
oora, or Mycerinus, reared the three Pyramids at Ghizeh 
which bear their names. 

" As regards the position in the Ancient Empire of the 
Fourth Dynasty," says Mariette Bey, in his Apergu de 
rHistoire d*Egypte, '* it may without hesitation be assumed 
to mark the culminating point. At this epoch a sudden 
and extraordinary impulse is evident. Egypt henceforth is 
free from all her shackles, and displays the prodigies of 
a civiliMtion without a parallel in the whole world at that 
period. Egyptian society is now definitely constituted. Art 
has reached its full development, and attained to a height 
scarcely surpassed in the most brilliant ages of the world. 
Cities are founded, and the country divided into large 
farms. Thousands of cattle are reared, and antelopes, 
storks, etc., domesticated. The carefully cultured land yields 
abundant harvests. The dwelling-houses are of elegant 
architecture. There the master of the house lives, beloved 
and respected among his own people. He cultivates his 
flowers, or watches the games and dances performed for 
his amusement. He hunts, or fishes in the numerous canals 
that intersect the country. Upon the bosom of the Nile 
float large square-sailed vessels, carrying on an active com- 
merce. Egypt appears now in the blossoming of a vigorous 
youth, and full of sap. That admirable statue of Cephrenes, 
in the Museum with which S. A. Ismail Pasha has enriched 
science — still, in spite of six thousand years, one of the 
choicest examples of Egyptian sculpture — is it not a work 
of the Fourth Dynasty ? And are not the Pyramids, which 
antiquity numbered amongst the Seven Wonders of the 
World, also of this epoch ? " 
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V. (,3951 B.C.) to X. (3249 B.C.) Of these dynasties 
little beyond the reputed names of the kings is known. 

XI. (3064 B.C.) Thebes is now the capital. Rude monu- 
ments of this period remain, attesting the second infancy 
of civilization with which the Middle Empire commences. 

XII. The Osirtasens were the most noted Pharaohs of 
this epoch; the dynasty ended with Queen Amenemha. 
At this time Egypt had again reached a high degree of 
cultivation and prosperity. Lake Moeris, the Obelisk of 
Heliopolis, Tombs of Beni-Hassan, Labyrinth, and many 
other great works, date from the kings of this line. 

XIII. (2851 B.C.) Under this dynasty the visit of 
Abraham to Egypt is considered to have taken place. 

XIV. (2398 B.C.) Xoite, chief city. 

XV. (2214 B.C.) XVI., XVII. Hyksos dynasties. 
Joseph was Grand Vizier of Egypt under one of the 
Pharaohs of this race. Egypt was now the granary of 
the nations, and enjoyed a great caravan trade with the 
East. 

XVIII. (1703 B.C.) This dynasty, and also the New 
Empire, was founded by Amosis of Thebes, who expelled 
the Hyksos, and reunited the whole country. For about 
250 years a time of great power and splendour for Egypt 
set in. The most magnificent monuments of Thebes date 
from this epoch. Several of the kings named Thothmes, 
and others successively called Amunoph, were of this 
dynasty. Thothmes III. was the terror of Western Asia. 

XIX. (1462 B.C.) Thebes was still the capital. Ram- 
eses I. Sethi I., who lefc many monuments, and connected 
the Red Sea and Nile with a canal. Rameses II., often 
called Sesostris, one of the most warlike monarchs of ancient 
Egypt, and his wars were carried on in many distant nations. 
His exploits are pictured on the Theban monuments* 
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Menephthah, of this dynasty, is considered to have been the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

XX. (1288 B.C.) Several kings of the name of Rameses. 
The Trojan War took place during this period. 

XXI. (1110 B.C.) A daughter of one of the Pharaohs 
married Solomon. Tanis, capital. 

XXII. (980 B.C.) Shishak (a Pharaoh) plundered 
Jerusalem (i Kings iiv. 25, 26 5 2 Chron. xii. 2, 3). This 
was the same king in whose court Jeroboam took refuge^ 
and married his daughter. Bubastis^ capital. 

XXIII. (810 B.C.) Tanis, capital. 

XXIV. (721 B.C.) Sais, capital. 

XXV. (715 B.C.) An Ethiopian dynasty. Sabacos 
was the founder. One of his successors, Tehrak or Tir- 
hakeh, attacked Sennacherib; he is called in the Bible 
''King of Ethiopia." Sethas, a priest of Hephaesus, the 
great Memphian temple, became king, and ruled at Mem* 
phis, at the same time as Tirhakeh. At the death of Sethas 
there was a time of anarchy, and at length twelve chiefs 
held joint rule for about fifteen years. 

XXVI. (665 B.C.) Psamatek I., or Psammetichns, 
assisted by hired Greek troops, reunited the country. His 
son Nechos, called Pharaoh Necho in the Bible (2 Kings 
xxiii.), marched^o the Euphrates against the King of Assyria, 
and defeated and slew Josiah. In the reign of Psammeti- 
chns III. the Persian conqueror Cambyses overran Egypt. 

XXVII. This dynasty included the Persian kings, from 
Cambyses to Darius Nothus, a period of I2i years, during 
which Egypt was a Persian province. During this period 
occurred the visit to Egypt of Herodotus, who was wonder- 
fully impressed by the marvels he saw, and by the strange 
legends and lore of the Memphian priests. 

XXVIII. This dynasty consists only of Amyrteus, the 
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Saite^ who at last succeeded in revolting from the Persian 
yoke in 406 b.c. His splendid green breccia' sarcophagus is 
in the British Museum. 

XXIX. and XXX. These were the last two dynasties of 
Egyptian kings who were constantly struggling against Per- 
sian supremacy. The native rule ended when Nectanebu II. 
fled in b.c. 340. 

The Persians in turn were conquered by the Mace- 
donians. At the death of Alexander the Greats the Greek 
dynasty of the Ptolemies was established in Egypt, and 
maintained its sway for 300 years. Ptolemy Soter, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and Ptolemy Euergetes raised the power of 
Egypt to its highest pitch. Alexandria became celebrated 
as a great seat of commerce^ arts, and learning (p. 6^), 
Gradually a fresh decline set in, which had reached its lowest 
ebb when Cleopatra used other means than the sword of 
her ancestors to conquer the generals of mighty Rome. At 
her death in 30 b.c. Egypt was reduced by Augustus to a 
Roman Province. 

Egypt was governed by a Prefect as a Province of Rome 
from the time of Augustus till the death of Theodosius in 
395 A.D., a period of 425 yedrs. The great event of this 
period was the introduction of Christianity, and the subse- 
quent peopling of the solitude of the Thebaid with devout 
hermits. The new temples, and the old for a considerable 
period, both attracted their votaries, and hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions of as late a date as the third century are still found. 
The total ruin of ancient Egyptian culture dates from the 
overthrow of the Serapeum in 389 a.d. by Theodosius. Then 
not only Egypt's old religion, but Egypt's hieroglyphic 
lore, passed into oblivion, till again rescued in our own 
times. 

The chief events in the modem history of Egypt 
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may be briefly summarized in chronological order as 
follows : — 

395. Egypt transferred to the Eastern Empire. 
638. Conquest by Omar's general, Amer, and submission 
to the Caliphs of Bagdad. Fostat (p. 86) made 
capital of the Caliphate. 
786. Haroon ^ Rashe6d flourished. 

868. Dynasty of the Toolonides founded by Ahmed ebn e 
Tooloon, the Governor of Egypt for the Abbaside 
Caliphs. 
906. Caliphs retook Egypt. 
^36. Usurpation of El Akhsked Mahomed. 
970. Fatemite invasion of Egypt, and building of Cairo as 

their capital. 
1 1 71. Ayoubite dynasty of Sultans of Egypt founded. 
T250. El Moez, a Turcoman Memlook or slave, usurps the 
throne and founds the dynasty of the Baharite Sul- 
tans. Asian Caliphs subdued and allowed to live 
in Egypt, retaining their title. 
1382. Dynasty of the Circassian Memlooks founded. 
15 1 7. Sultan Selim conquered Egypt and put it under the 

government of twenty-four Memlook Beys. 
1798. Invasion of Egypt by Napoleon. 
t8oi. Napoleon expelled by the English. 
1806. Mahomed Ali became Pasha. 
1848. Ibrahim Pasha reigned two months, and was succeeded 

by Abbas Pasha. 
1854. Said Pasha. 
1863. Ismail Pasha. 

1868. Ismail Pasha receives title of Khedive. 

1869. Suez Canal opened. 
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have left in the records inscribed on their monuments an im- 
perishable memorial of their manners and customs^ modes of 
life, and social condition at various epochs. A high state of 
civilization, great wealth, ceaseless industry, and a fully organ- 
ized state of society are clearly set forth. Modern discovery 
has proved, moreover, that the ancient Egyptians were pro- 
ficient in many of the arts and sciences, well skilled in 
various manufactures, and successful in the pursuits of agri- 
culture. The processes of weaving and dyeing, the working 
of metals, the production of porcelain, glass, and mosaics 
were all familiar to them. 

The architecture of ancient Egypt was more characterized 
by massive grandeur and durability than that of any other 
nation. In his Illustrated Handbook of Architecture, Mr. 
Fergusson thus refers to the practice of this art by the 
Egyptians :— 

" Taken altogether, perhaps it may be safely asserted that 
the Egyptians were the most essentially a building people of 
all those we are acquainted with, and the most generally suc- 
cessful in all they attempted in this way. The Greeks, it is 
true, surpassed them in refinement and beauty of detail, and 
in the class of sculpture with which they ornamented their 
buildings, and the Gothic architects far excelled them in con- 
structive cleverness -, but besides these, no other style can be 
put in competition with them. At the same time, neither 
Grecian nor Gothic architects understood more perfectly all 
the gradations of art, and the exact character that should be 
given to every form and every detail. They understood also 
better than any other nation how to use sculpture in com- 
bination with architecture, and to make thelt cq^Vq^x '^xA 
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avenues of sphinxes group themselves into parts of one 
great design^ and at the same time to use historical paintings, 
fading by insensible degrees into hieroglyphics on the one 
hand, and into sculpture on the other, linking the whole 
together with the highest class of phonetic utterance and 
with the most brilliant colouring, thus harmonizing all these 
arts into one great whole unsurpassed by anything the world 
has ever seen during the thirty centuries of struggle and 
aspiration that have elapsed since the brilliant days of the 
great kingdom of the Pharaohs." 

The Egyptians were a very devout people. Originally 
they believed in one eternal God. Gradually this belief 
became symbolized, and then the symbols became idols till 
Polytheism overspread the whole land. To merely enume- 
rate the gods of the Egyptian Pantheon would be a tedious 
task. Many of the cities or provinces had their special 
groups of deities. Osiris and Isis were worshipped through- 
out the land. Ammon was the special divinity of Thebes -, 
Ptah was the chief god of Memphis, and symbolized the 
creative principle. As the system developed, immense crowds 
of gods and goddesses came into vogue ; all kinds of animals, 
plants, abstract principles, etc., became deified. A future 
state of rewards and punishments was taught in the religion 
of Egypt. 

The government of ancient Egypt was a monarchy 
limited by law, and the rights of certain privileged classes, 
chiefly the soldiers and priests. The laws were mostly wise 
and verv strict. 

It should be remembered that the ancient Egyptians were 
of Asiatic and not African origin. When negroes are repre- 
sented on the monuments they are distinctly characterized. 
But there is no doubt that the Egyptians, by intermarriage 
with native races, had become considerably Africanized, and 
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had a much darker complexion than is usually seen in Asian 
races. 

BIBLE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The land of Egypt is of course rendered specially memo- 
rable to every believer in the inspired volume, as being the 
scene of the captivity of the Israelites, and the events con- 
nected therewith, as detailed in the last fourteen chapters of 
the Book of Exodus ; also of that marvellous deliverance, 
accompanied by miracles, set forth in the first fourteen chap- 
ters of the Book of Exodus. A portion of the New Testa- 
ment narrative is also connected with this country, for to 
Egypt the Holy Family fled from the wrath of Herod (Matt, 
ii. 13 — 20). 

The earliest scriptural event recorded in connection with 
Egjrpt is the journey of Abraham to that country at the 
time of a famine in Canaan (Gen. xii. 10 — 20). The annual 
inundation of the Nile would often plentifully supply Egypt 
when other countries were sufFeripg from scarcity of rain. 

The wonderful history of Joseph commences in Gren. 
xxxvii. The events of the next 500 years need no recount- 
ing here. The high office to which Joseph succeeded in the 
land, the settlement of the Israelites in Goshen, and the 
change in their treatment under the new dynasty that knew 
not Joseph, and their escape from cruel thraldom by a series 
of miracles — all this is of course familiar to every traveller 
in Egypt, and the Bible itself will be the best handbook 
from which to refresh his memory on these important 
historical associations. 

Between the Egyptians and Jews a frequent intercourse 
seems to have been maintained. In Deut. xxiii. 7 the 
Israelites were told, "Thou shalt not abhor an E'^^Nlvjixv. 
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because thou wast a stranger in his land." From i Kings 
iii. I, we learn that '' Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh, 
King of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter, and brought 
her into the city of David." Solomon also received assist- 
ance from the same monarch in subduing the Canaanites 
(i Kings ix. i6). There is reason to believe that intermarriage 
with the Egyptians was permitted to the Israelites. 

Shishak, or Sheshonk, of the twenty-second dynasty 
(reigning in Bubastis) sheltered Jeroboam, and also invaded 
Judah, taking from Jerusalem the treasures and shields of 
gold (i Kings xiv. 25, 26). 

Egypt is in several passages alluded to as a source from 
which were introduced idolatrous practices into Israel, also as 
a power upon which the Jews often sinfully depended for aid 
instead of only trusting in Divine protection. See especially 
the denunciation of Jeremiah against the rebellious band who 
followed Johanan, the son of Kareah. " The sword which 
you feared shall overtake you there in the land of Egypt, 
and the famine, whereof ye are afraid, shall follow close 
after you there in Egypt, and there shall ye die " (Jer. xlii., 
xliii.) Not long after Nebuchadnezzar invaded Egypt and 
slew all the Jews who had taken refuge there without dis- 
tinction as to age or sex. 

The death of King Josiah, when fighting with Pharaoh- 
Necho, at Megiddo, is narrated in 2 Kings xxiii. 

The prophecies concerning Egypt in the pages of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, etc., are very numerous. The following 
may be specially noted : — Isaiah xix., xx., xlv. 14 ; Jere- 
miah xliii. 8 — 13, xliv. 30, xlvi. j Ezekiel xxix. — xxxii. ; 
Joel iii. 19 5 Zech. x., xi. In many particulars, as regards 
the actual condition of the country, and the remains of past 
greatness, the intelligent traveller cannot fail to see how 
much is literally fulfilled. 
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" Pharaoh- Hophra fell a victim," says W. Osburn, in 
his Antiquities of Egypt, "to the conqueror Catnbyses 
the Persian, who devastated Egypt from the Mediterranean 
to the Cataracts, and reduced her from the rank of queen of 
the world's civilization to the basest of kingdoms, never 
again to rise to an independent nation, and to be no more 
the confidence of the house of Israel, bringing their iniquity 
to remembrance (Ezek. xxix. 16), but to be a mere province, 
first of Persia, then of the empire of Ptolemy, and lastly of 
Rome. 

" These calamities of Egypt were foretold by the Pro- 
phets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and the course of his- 
tory has shown how exactly they received their accomplish- 
ment. But in the midst of these denunciations, the benefits 
which God*s people had formerly received from Egypt, and 
the friendship which she afterwards manifested towards them, 
seem never to be forgotten by Him who in wrath remembers 
mercy. The prophetic doom that consigns other idolatrous 
nations to utter destruction frowns upon them as the black- 
ness of darkness. But the *' swift cloud " on which the 
Lord rideth when He cometh unto Egypt (Isa. xix. i), is 
sometimes irradiated by a gleam of hope. The kings and 
the armies of all the nations that were about to be over- 
thrown were entombed in one vast sepulchral cave, accord- 
ing to the bold figure of Ezekiel (chap, xxxv.) There lay 
Asshur and all her company -, there was Elam and all her 
multitude ; there was Mesech, Tubal, and Edom, and the 
princes of the North, all of them, and all the Zidonians. 
But though the command went forth to the multitude of 
Egypt also, " Go down and be thou laid with the uncir- 
cumcised** (ver. 19), yet it is likewise declared that in this, 
his dreary dwelling-place, Pharaoh should see the desolation 
that was around him, and " be comforted over all his multi- 
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tude, even Pharaoh and all his army slain by the sword, 
saith the Lord God ** (ver. 31). We may probably find the 
fulfilment of this sublime prophecy in the circumstance that 
the deep sufferings that now for more than 2000 years have 
overwhelmed Egypt have not extinguished her national 
identity, and blotted her out from the face of the earth, the 
fate which has befallen all the other kingdoms which the 
prediction enumerates. Though the prey of every spoiler, 
though trampled to the very dust, she still remains Egypt, 
and still affords shelter to a miserable remnant that is 
descended from her ancient inhabitants/' 

In Matt. ii. 13 — 15 is found the brief narrative of the 
circumstances which fulfilled the prophecy, " Out of Egypt 
have I called my Son," when the infant Saviour was guarded 
from the malice of evil men by his watchful parents, 
and brought back to his native land when Herod v/as 
dead. 

Although the ** Burden of Egypt," as set forth by Isaiah 
(chap, xix.) is in great part a picture of calamity and deso- 
lation, yet it may be remembered with comfort by any who 
mourn over the present state of the land of Egypt, that it 
concludes thus : — " In that day shall Israel be the third with 
Egypt, and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land, whom the Lord of Hosts, shall bless, saying, Blessed 
be Egypt, my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, 
and Israel mine inheritance." 

In addition to the historical and prophetical allusions to 
Egypt above referred to, the Bible has abundant allusions to 
Egyptian matters. The land is a fertile one as described in 
Gren. xiii. 10, and " the cucumbers, and the melons, and the 
leeks, and the onions, and the garlic,'* are abundant now 
as when Israel longed for them (Numb. xi. 5), Egyptian 
irrigation is accurately described in Deut. xi. 10, a land 
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''where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy 
foot as a garden of herbs." 

Of the commerce of ancient Egypt we get a glimpse 
when, in Gen. xxxvii. 25, Joseph's brethren encounter the 
Ishmaelites with their " camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh." In i Kings x. 28, 29, Solomon is found buy- 
ing horses and chariots and linen yam, and in Ezekiel xxvii. 
7, the ''fine linen with broidered work from Egypt," is 
spoken of as one of the luxuries of Tyre. 

The learning of the Magi was celebrated through all the 
adjacent countries. In Gen. xli. 8, Exodus vii. 11, i Kings 
iv. 30, and Acts vii. 22, this Egyptian wisdom is referred to. 
Some interesting references to the Egyptian priests, the king's 
property in the land, the practice of embalmment, the Egyp- 
tian abhorrence' of shepherds, etc., will be noticed in per- 
using the narrative of the Israelitish sojourn in Egypt. 

Many interesting references to Egypt of a more general 
character will be found in the Psalms and in other parts of 
the Scriptures. The story of Israel in Egypt, so full of 
typical events, and of moral lessons for all ages of the world, 
is referred to again and again in the sacred writings, and 
will be perused with interest by the traveller in that ancient 
land. Everywhere, too, he will see how the predictions, 
made in far off ages of the world, have literally come true ; 
and the land which was once noted above all others for its 
wisdom and prosperity, has sunk to be the ''basest of 
kingdoms." And he will see, too, how the judgments 
pronounced have been carried out to the letter 5 and this will 
aid him, perchance, to believe that prophecies unfulfilled are 
even now in process of accomplishment. One remarkable 
passage, which minutely describes the destruction to befall 
certain specified towns and districts, will be read with 
interest as the sites of former grandeur are visited. 
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" Thus, saith the Lord, I will destroy the idols, and I 
will cause their images to cease out of Noph {Memphis, p. 
125)5 and there shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt : and I will put a fear in the land of Egypt. And I 
will make Pathros (a district of Thebes extending from the 
Delta on the north to Philce on the south) desolate, and will 
set fire in Zoan (Tanw, p. 243), and will execute judgments 
in No {Thebes, p. 164). And I will pour my fury upon 
Sin {Pelusium), the strength of Egypt 5 and I will cut ofE the 
multitude of No. The young men of Aven {Heliopolis, 
p. 124) and of Pi-beseth {Bubastis, p. 216) shall fall by the 
sword, etc." (Ezek. xxx. 13 — 17). Other interesting 
allusions will be found at Ps. Ixxviii. 12, Ixxxi. 5 5 Zech. x. 
10 3 Ezek. xxix. — xxxii. 5 Joel iii. 19, etc., etc. 



Pop. 220,000. 

On approaching Alexandria from the sea, the earliest 
object seen is Pompey*s Pillar, first descried as a speck on 
the horizon, and gradually assuming the appearance of a tall 
column against the sky. The coast is so low that little else 
can be seen till the town is neared. Numerous windmills 
next rise into view, then the Pasha's palace, and some other 
buildings^ with long rows of white houses, and gleaming 
sandbanks gradually come into sight. The approach to the 
harbour is very roundabout, passing the long breakwater 
formed of about 20,000 immense blocks of concrete, each 
block weighing about 20 tons. 

LANDING AT ALEXANDRIA. 

As soon as the steamer is safely moored in the harbour, 
it is surrounded by small boats, out of which exceptional 
specimens of every nation, kindred, people, and tongue 
(with the Arab element largely prevailing), crawl and 
scramble up on to the deck to take possession of the strangers 
and their baggage. Passengers booked under the arrange- 
ments of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son have only to look out 
for the boats of the firm which meet every steamer to convey 
the passengers and luggage ashore and through the Custom 
House free of charge. Let the tourist place himself imme- 
diately in charge of Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son*s re^jte- 
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sentative or the commissionaire belonging to the hotel he 
has decided to stay at> and survey the confusion of the 
motley crowd who seem to be having things all their own 
way on board the vessel, storming the cabins, dragging bag- 
gage from the saloons^ and blocking up the gangways, heed- 
less of the vociferous protests of passengers, alarmed for the 
safety of their belongings. 

The shore is reached in boats. Immediately on landing 
another scene of confusion is encountered. A crowd of 
yelling, capering, gesticulating natives surround the traveller, 
backing their donkeys on to him, and excitedly proffering 
their services. 

Inside the hotel omnibus, or upon its roof, the tourist 
finds a refuge, and is speedily transported to his hotel. 

HOTELS. 

Hotel de TEurope. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Post-OflBices.— British Post-OflBce, Rue de la Poste. 
Letters from England, via Brindisi, received on Thurs- 
day. Despatches to England (about) Tuesday, de- 
pendent on arrival of Indian mail. 

There are also French, Austrian, Italian, Russian, 
and Greek Post-offices in Alexandria. Letters for 
America can be posted either at the English, French, 
or Austrian Establishment. 

Letters for any part of the Egyptian territory must be posted 
at the Egyptian Post-office, in the Place de I'Eglise. 

British Consulate, in the Rue de rObelisque (lo.o 
a.m. to 3.0 p.m.) 
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Telegraphs — ^The English Telegraph Company (near the 
British Consulate)^ to all parts of the world. * 

The Egyptian Government Telegraph, Place M6h6met AH, 
to chief towns in Egypt, and (via Constantinople) to 
the principal cities of Europe. 

Cafes. — ^The best of these are in the Place M6hemet Ali. 



CHURCHES. 

St. Mark's Church (Church of England), in the Place 
Mehemet Ali. Sundays, ii.o a.m. and 3.0 p.m. 

St. Andrew's Church (Established Church of Scot- 
land). Sundays^ 8.30 a.m. (in Arabic) ; no a.m. (in 
English) 3 and at the Seamen's Chapel, Bethel ship, 
7.0 p.m. 

Roman Catholic Church, Place de TEglise. 

Churches belonging to various other denominations and 
nationalities will be readily found on enquiry. 

THEATRES, ETC. 

Zizinia Theatre, Rosetta Gate Road. French plays and 

Italian operas. 
Debbane Theatre, Rue de TObelisque. 
Grand Casino, Place Mehemet Ali. 
There are several inferior places of amusement in various 

parts of the town. 

SIGHTS IN ALEXANDRIA AND THE 

ENVIRONS. 

Arsenal, p 73. 

Caesar, Camp of, p. 73. 

Catacombs, p. 72. 
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Cleopatra's Needles, p. 71. 

Cleopatra, Baths of, p. 72. 

Hospital of the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses, p. 72. 

Mosque of the Thousand and One Columns, p. 72. 

Palace of Ras-et-Teen (an order required), p. 73. 

Pompey*s Pillar, p. 70. 

Ramleh (by railway), p. 73. 



HISTORY. 

Alexandria stands on the spot where tradition located the 
abode of the ever-changing Proteus, whose marvellous trans- 
formations were so often celebrated by the poets, and argued 
about by the sages of ancient times. 

During the reigns of the Pharaohs, the commerce of 
Egypt was almost exclusively eastward by caravan. As a 
jealously guarded intercourse with Phcenicians and other 
Mediterranean nations increased, Naucratis, at the Canopic 
mouth of the Nile, was for a time the only foreign emporium 
permitted. But at some early date a Greek colony became 
settled at Rhacotis. 

Alexander the Great, flushed with the conquest of Syria 
and Egypt, was, in 332 e.g., on his way towards the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon, when, on reaching Rhac6tis, he is said 
to have noticed the exceeding suitability of the site, with its 
two harbours, for building a great city which should be the 
capital of Eastern commerce. He commissioned Dinocrates, 
the architect, to build such a city, and so Ancient Alexandria 
came into being. 

After the death of Alexander, and the partition of his 
vast empire, Alexandria became the chief city of the Mace- 
donian dynasty of the Ptolemies, who lavished their wealth 
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in improving and adorning their capital. When Cleopatra, 
'^ serpent of old Nile,** yielded name and fame, and life and 
empire to the Roman invader, Egypt was soon subdued, and 
Alexandria became, under the Caesars, the second city of the 
Roman Empire, and the granary of Rome, celebrated at once 
for its wealth and commerce, art and learning, luxury and 
refinement. 

Ancient Alexandria, the city in which St. Mark preached 
the gospel, bequeathed nothing but its ruins and its name to 
the modem city. It is said to have been fifteen miles in cir- 
cumference, containing in its most populous days no less 
than 600,000 inhabitants. Of its streets and theatres, and 
walls, and gates, and temples scarcely a vestige remains. 
The Pharos (on the site of which the old lighthouse 
now stands) was one of the seven wonders [^of the world 5 
a lofty building of white marble, with an exterior wind- 
ing gallery, up which horses and chariots could ascend 
to the summit. Ptolemy Philadelphus, who built the tower, 
also constructed the Heptastadium, or famous causeway 
connecting the city with the then island of Pharos. The 
Museum was founded by Ptolemy Soter. With its schools 
are inseparably linked the names of Euclid and Hipparchus, 
Origen and Athanasius, and many another scientific student 
or polemic disputant — not forgetting Hypatia, who has won 
a second immortality in the pages of Kingsley's marvellous 
story. Here also was the famous Library, collected at 
enormous cost, and utterly destroyed by the Romans in 
taking the city. In this Library was placed the celebrated 
Septuagint translation of the Scriptures made by order of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The Serapeum, or SerapeioD, 
scene of sanguinary struggles between Pagans and Chris- 
tians when the old system was dying hard, had also a splendid 
library, much pillaged in Roman times, and finally destroyed 
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under the Caliph Omar. The Caesareum has left a rem- 
nant of its greatness in the so-called Cleopatra's Needles. 
Many other buildings might be enumerated, but as the tourist 
would look in vain for any sign of their former existence, 
this brief description will suffice to give some notion of the 
former grandeur of Alexandria. 

When, in 640 a.d., Amer, the general of the Caliph 
Omar, subdued Egypt, Alexandria had considerably declined, 
but was still a great city. " I have taken the great city of 
the West,** he says, in writing to the Caliph. *' It is im- 
possible for me to enumerate the variety of its richness and 
beauty, and I shall content myself with observing that it con- 
tains 4000 palaces, 400 baths, 400 theatres or places of 
amusement, 1^,000 shops for the sale of vegetables, and 
40,000 tributary Jews.** 

Passing over a dozen centuries, during which Alexandria 
had gradually declined under the successive rule of the 
Caliphs, Sultans, and Memlooks, we find the city at the 
time of the French invasion had become small, poverty- 
stricken, and insignificant. 

During the present century a vast change has taken 
place. 

** When Mahomed Ali rose to power ** (1804), says the 
author of The Crescent and the Cross, "his clear intellect at once 
comprehended the importance of the ancient emp(»rium. 
Alexandria was then become a mere harbour for pirates — the 
desert and the sea were gradually encroaching on its bound- 
aries. But the Pasha ordered the desert to bring forth com 
and the sea to retire; and the mandate of this Eastern 
Canute was no idle word, it acted like an incantation to the 
old Egyptian spirit of great works. Up rose a stately city, 
containing 60,000 inhabitants, and as suddenly yawned the 
canal, which was to connect the new city with the Nile, an 
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enable it to fulfil its destinies of becoming the emporium of 
three quarters of the globe.** 

The successors of Mahomed Ali have continued to im- 
prove the city and foster . its commerce. The development 
of steam communication with India by the overland route did 
much to restore the ancient importance of Alexandria as a 
gateway to the East. 

Alexandria is mentioned once or twice in the New Tes- 
tament. Alexandrian Jews were conspicuous amongst those 
who compassed the death of Stephen. It was a ship sailing 
from Alexandria to Italy in which St. Paul suffered ship- 
wreck (Acts xxvii. 6), and it was in another Alexandrian 
vessel, the Castor and Pollux, that the journey was com- 
pleted from Melita to Puteoli (Acts, xxviii. 11). 

MODERN ALEXANDRIA 

contains a population of about 220^000^ of whom three- 
fourths are native Egyptians of every kind, and the remainder 
a strange medley of Moors, Arabs, adventurers from all the 
Levantine shores, and a few thousand merchants, etc., from 
the nations of Western Europe. Each nation has its con- 
sul, having a jurisdiction over all persons of his own nation- 
ality — an arrangement from which trouble and disorder fre- 
quently arises. 

Modem Alexandria is chiefly built on the isthmus now 
connecting the mainland with what was once the Island of 
Pharos, and also on the island itself, where the principal public 
buildings are situated. The Prankish quarter is the hand- 
somest portion of the city, and more nearly occupies the 
site of the ancient town. The Great Square (more correctly 
the Place M^h^met Ali) is the head-quarters of European 
life and business. Here the chief banks, hotels^ ^sA \snrx- 
chants* offices are situated soutliwaid oi ^3aa ?»^?xe% "Oa.^ 
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Rue Cherif Pasha leads to the handsome Boulevard Ismail 
and the Rosetta Gate j northward from the Great Square the 
Rue Ras-et-Teen winds past the Governor's palace to the 
Arsenal (p. 73), and the Palace of Ras-et-Teen (p. 73). 
There are two harbours. The £astern Harbour, or New 
Port, is much exposed, and was, in days of Mahomedan ex- 
clusiveness, the only harbour permitted to foreign vessels. 
The Western, or Eunostus Harbour, now called the Old 
Port, is a well protected and commodious harbour, with 
breakwater, mole, jetty, lighthouses, and spacious quays 
(see p. 67), and crowded with the merchant ships of every 
nation. 

The general aspect of the city is a strange mingling of 
European and Oriental. The shops are much the same as 
in any European city, the names of the streets being affixed 
in French. The side streets, especially of the Arab Quarter, 
wear more of an Eastern aspect, but the influence of the 
stranger is everywhere visible. A day will probably suffice 
for the tourist to see all that he wants to see in Alexandria. 
A carriage for the day, at a cost of sixteen shillings, will 
take him round to everything of importance. The views of 
street life seen in the transit are intensely amusing. 

"Interesting as the sights of Alexandria are, there 

is so strong an admixture of European manners, customs, 

and habits with the Eastern, and this is so strikingly 

apparent everywhere and in everything, that the traveller 

does not need to be told he can here form no true idea 

of an Eastern city. For that he must wait till he gets to 

Cairo. But he will find in the bazaars of Alexandria what 

he will not find anywhere else — the most motley collection 

of all nations, kindreds, peoples, and tongues that can be 

gathered together. An Eastern bazaar must be seen to be 

believed 5 that at Alexandria cannot be believed in when 
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seen. It does not seem real ; it is hard to divest one's mind 
of the thought that it is a great carnival, a mammoth mas- 
querade, got up for the occasion. It is a vast crowd, a 
stupendous noise, a new sensation. 

*' A Bahel of many tongues, a blaze of curious costumes — 
these are the first things of which you are conscious j then 
you stand for a time to see the ceaseless crowd pass you, and 
you single out the various nationalities. Those men with 
the ringlets are Syrian Jews 5 those bedizened horsemen are 
Turks 5 those high-capped and black-habited men are Copts 5 
those youths enjoying themselves within an inch of their 
lives are English midshipmen; that curious being in a 
white dress like a ballet-dancer's, and legs tied up with 
strings, is an Albanian ; those blackies are Nubians. 
There are French dandies, Italian beauties, Hindoo mon- 
strosities. Bedouin brigands, women in trousers, men in 
petticoats, Parthians, Medes, and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia and in India, in Cappadocia, in Pontus, and 
Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia — every nation under the sun 
seems to have sent forth its representative to Alexandria. 
Now comes a string of camels, and the surging crowds jostle 
among the vendors of fruit and cooked mysteries; then 
there is a shout, and adventurous donkey-boys are urging on 
their beasts, burdened with bundles of veiled beauty. Now 
music is heard, and a crowd collects round a wandering 
minstrel, soon to be dispersed, as a 'runner * cries out for 
room for the carriage of a grandee. And, amid all the up- 
roar, those grim old Turks sit cross-legged on the carpets 
of their divans, or the da'is of their stalls, and smoke their 
narghilies, and sip their coffee, as though they were in pro- 
found solitude." — (Edtvin Hodder.) 
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PRINCIPAL SIGHTS. 



Pompey's Pillar. — The name of this celebrated 
column is *' really a misnomer," as intimated in Horace 
Smith's well known " Address to the Mummy." It stands 
on a high piece of ground, probably the loftiest site in the 
ancient city. The elegant shaft is of polished red gfranite, 
the capital and pedestal are of inferior workmanship. The 
total height is nearly loo feet. The shaft is considered to 
have formed part of an ancient temple, utilized in the erec- 
tion of the present column in honour of Diocletian, after 
his eight months' siege of Alexandria in 296 a.d., and san- 
guinary suppression of the rebellion of Achilleus. A statue 
once adorned the summit. 

The Maliomedan Cemetery is very near Pom- 
pey's Pillar. It is a wilderness of stones, without fence or 
rail, or anything of the sort, to seclude it from the common 
roadway. Many of the stones have a turban roughly carved 
on the top 5 some are painted green, showing that the de- 
ceased in his day made the pilgrimage to Mecca, or was a 
descendant of the Prophet. '*A group of women," ' says 
one visitor to this spot, " were sitting round an open grave, 
rocking themselves to and fro, and wailing for the dead. 
We had no need to draw near to hear the lamentations they 
made, for the low mournful dirge with which they began 
soon increased to a loud howl^ and this continued nearly all 
the time we remained in the neighbourhood 5 but it scarcely 
impressed us with solemnity, certainly not with any desire to 
shed sympathetic tears 5 for as these women are paid so 
much for the job, and are constantly at it, it was a dead 
certainty that they felt but little the ceremony in which they 
were engaged.'* There is a characteristic filthy Egyptian 
village overlooking the cemetery. 
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Cleopatra's Needles. — ^These are two obelisks of 
red granite, one standing erect, and the other lying prostrate, 
almost buried in earth and rubbish. The upright column is 
seventy-one feet high 5 on one side the hieroglyphics are 
almost worn out, on the other side they are sharp and dis- 
tinct. These columns bear the names of Thothmes III., 
Rameses II., and Sethi II. The first of these monarchs, in 
whose reign the stone for these immense obelisks was 
quarried, reigned over Egypt in 1495 b.c. 5 so that in gazing 
at these memorials, we are taken back through nearly thirty- 
four centuries of the world's history. They originally stood 
in front of the Temple of Neptune at Heliopolis, and were 
subsequently removed to the Caesarium at Alexandria 5 but 
whether by Cleopatra, whose name they bear, or at a later 
date, is uncertain. The fallen column was offered as a gift 
to the English nation by Mahomed AH, but it appears never 
to have been deemed worth the cost of removal, and it is 
now so worn and dilapidated that its transmission to England 
is less probable than ever it was. 

On the banks of the Mahmoodeah Canal are the 
residences of some of the grandees of Alexandria — large, 
cool houses, standing in parched and dusty grounds. This 
canal was formed by Mahomed Ali in 18 19 — 20. A quarter 
of a million of men were forced to aid in its construction, 
and there was an awful sacrifice of human life by sickness 
and privation before it was completed. It is cut from 
Alexandria to Atfeh, on the Rosetta branch pf the Nile. 
On the right bank, near Alexandria, is the fashionable pro- 
menade of the city. Close at hand are the beautiful gardens 
of the Viceroy, which are open to the public. A band plays 
on Sundays and Fridays. Here streams of water flow, 
and everything looks beautifully fresh, green, and novel. 
The visitor is surrounded by many kinds of trees — orange. 
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lemon, citron, pepper, and castor-oil ; and the flowers and 
shrubs are luxuriant, and of great variety. 

The Mosque of the 1001 Columns will, of course, 
remind the visitor of the looi nights of Arabian story. It 
is said to occupy the site of the old Church of St, Mark, 
which commemorated the scene of the Evangelist's martyr- 
dom. In the Mosque of St. Athanasius, so named 
from a pre-existent church, was found the sarcophagus now 
in the British Museum, once known as " the Tomb of 
Iskander,** but evidently of Pharaonic origin. 

The Convents and Churches of Alexandria oflfer nothing 
of importance to detain the visitor. The Coptic Convent 
of St. Mark does not contain the body of the Evangelist, 
as pretended. That was taken to Venice in the ninth cen- 
tury. The Greek Churcli is neither ancient nor hand- 
some. Some relics of St. Catherine are shown here. The 
Latin Church., and the other ecclesiastical edifices of 
Alexandria, are devoid of general interest. 

There are several interesting Schools, Hospitals, and 
similar institutions in Alexandria. There is the Naval 
School, under Captain MacKillop, Pasha, R.N., the School of 
Les Freres deTEcole Chretienne, with 6oo pupils, and some 
other denominational establishments. Amongst tne hos- 
pitals, that of the Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and well worthy of support. 

The Catacombs are about three miles from the Great 
Square. They can be visited either by land or by sea. They 
are of great extent, and the interior decoration is of good 
and elegant workmanship. 

The so-called Baths of Cleopatra can be inspected 
on returning by land to the city. They are simply some 
excavations at the edge of the shore, and were probably 
ancient tombs. 
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At the western extremity of the Peninsula of Ras-et- 
Teen (once Island of Pharos) are the Arsenal, Palace of 
the Viceroy, and the Eunostus Point, with its lighthouse. The 
Palace can be inspected, for which a permit (easily obtained) 
is necessary. The view from the balcony, the surrounding 
gardens, the Carrara marble staircase, and the circular audi- 
ence chamber, are the chief attractions. 

A pleasant excursion can be made from Alexandria either 
by the short railway, or by road to Ramleh, where Alex- 
andrian merchants go for fresh air and a change from the 
noise and bustle of t]^e city. The Roman Camp is passed 
on the way, where the partisans of Antony were defeated by 
Augustus B.C. 30, and where, in 1801, the French were 
defeated by the English forces under Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who was killed in the engagement. 

ALEXANDRIA TO ROSETTA. 

This is a tedious journey of about forty-six miles by road. 
Caesar's Camp and Ramleh (see above), the site of ancient 
Canopus, a watering-place of infamous notoriety in 
the Ptolemaic times, and Aboukir Bay, are passed en 
route. The latter place lives in history as the scene of the 
celebrated Battle of the Nile, where Nelson defeated the 
French under Admiral Brueys. A railway to Rosetta is in 
progress. 

Rosetta, dating from the ninth century, was once a 
very important place. It has declined as Alexandria has 
risen, and now contains 14,000 inhabitants, being about half 
its population at the commencement of the present century. 
It is a healthy and well-built town, with very pleasant envi- 
rons. Here was found the famous Rosetta Stone, with an 
inscription in three languages, which first led to the decipher- 
ment of the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 
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From Rosetta it is 150 miles by the Nile to Cairo, pass- 
ing Atfeh (see below) at the mouth of the Mahmoodeah 
Canal. 

ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 
I. By Road. 

The traveller can proceed to Cairo either by road, by 
water, or by rail 5 the latter being of course the principal 
tourist route. 

By Road (no miles) the course is in proximity to the 
Mahmoodeah Canal to Damanhoor, and thence across the 
plain to Zowyet-el-Bahr. From Zowyet-el-Bahr the traveller 
may cross the Nile, and continue by way of Menoof to 
Cairo, or follow the western bank of the Nile to Embabeh, 
and then cross the Nile to Boulak and Cairo. 

Embabeh is the site of the Battle of the Pyramids. 

II. By Water. 

By Water the route is by the Mahmoodeah Canal to 
Atfeh, and thence up the Nile to Cairo, a journey of nearly 
170 miles. 

This route offers few attractions 5 it is followed by those 
who hire a dahabeah at Alexandria, and there commence the 
water journey to the Cataracts. The Mahmoodeah Canal (see 
p. 71) is 42 miles in length and about 20 ft. broad. The sub- 
urban villas of Alexandria are soon left behind, and then there 
is a dreary journey past Birket and other inconsiderable places 
to Atfeh, on the Rosetta branch of the Nile. To this 
wretched village sportsmen often repair during the season for 
the snipe shooting in the neighbourhood. 

From Atfeh the up-river course to Cairo passes Fouah, 
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a notable town in mediaeval times, and several other small 
places. 

Dessook is noted for the Festival of Sheikh Ibraheem 
ed Dessookee, second only to him of Tantah amongst 
Egyptian saints. Passing Ramaneah, the mounds that once 
were Sais, the capital of Egypt just before the Persian 
invasion, are seen. Excavations have been made, but not 
even plan or position of anything can be determined — all is 
utter ruin — burnt bricks and rubbish and fragments of 
sculpture scarcely worth naming, are all that remain of the 
city whose splendid temples and obelisks are commemorated 
by Herodotus. Here once a year all Egypt flocked to keep 
the Festival of Burning Lamps, when every house was 
illuminated outside with lamps that burned till daybreak. 
Here also were shown the "mysteries" representing the 
sufferings of Osiris, strongly reminding us of the '* Passion 
Plays " of later ages. 

A mile or two above Werdan the first glimpse of the 
Pyramids is obtained, though twenty miles off, yet distinctly 
seen through the clear atmosphere. Before reaching Cairo, 
the great engineering failure known as the Barrage of the 
Nile (see p. 129) is passed. 

Cairo (see p. 83). 

III. By Rail. 

By Rail from Alexandria to Cairo the distance is 131 
miles, and is got over by the ordinary trains in under seveii 
hours 5 by the express, once daily, in under five hours. The 
railway was constructed in 18 jj. 

The first-class carriages are good, and only differ from 
ordinary carriages in England by having a double top, painted 
white, and allowing a free passage of air for the sake of cool- 
ness. 
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Soon after leaving Alexandria, Lake Mareotis, whose 
waters once washed the city walls, is skirted to the right. 
Early in the year the waters are abundant, and the lake 
appears of vast extent, but it is v^ery shallow, as may be seen 
by birds standing in it a mile or two off. As the summer 
advances the waters diminish, and there is a broad expanse 
of ugly and miasmatic swamp. Thousands of birds are seen 
on the shores of the lake — ducks, pelicans, and every descrip- 
tion of waterfowl j and from time to time, as the approach 
of the train disturbs them, they fly up in clouds, presenting a 
most tempting appearance to the sportsman. Whilst passing 
the lake there is a good view to the left of the villas on the 
Mahmoodeah Canal, with Pompey's Pillar and other well- 
known objects in the background. 

As Alexandria is speedily left behind, the tourist finds 
himself brought more and more into contact with scenes 
thoroughly Eastern. 

" At one place," says Mr. Hodder, " we saw a large 
Bedouin encampment, with the low, flat-topped tents of 
coarse cameTs hair, the same in pattern and style as they 
doubtless were when the world was in its infancy. Round 
about were horses, camels, mules, and dromedaries, while the 
sons of the desert in their picturesque dresses watched, in 
graceful attitudes, the passing of the train. Some stood lean- 
ing on their guns, others lay on the ground smoking the 
chibouk or narghili, while a group of naked children raised 
a cheer as hearty as our street Arabs can raise on holidays. 
Lovers of antiquity expatiate much on the impressions made 
on their minds as they stand before some architectural work 
of a remote period, and truly there are many emotions to be 
stirred when coming in contact with some famous memorials 
of a dead past ; but to my mind there is something infinitely 
more impressive in gazing upon such a scene as I have just 
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described. The past living in the present, unaltered though 
millenniums have rolled away, and great tides of civilizing 
change have passed over all other phases of life. And to see 
this from a railway train adds a new force to its impressive- 
ness." 

Kafr Douar is the first station, at which few strangers 
alight unless bent on shooting in the vicinity. The halts at 
the various stations on the line are very amusing. Motley 
groups assail the train intent on selling sugar-canes, oranges, 
mandarins, ** Turkish delight,'' or other light refreshments to 
the travellers. Some of the crowd are arrayed in costumes 
extravagant in their profuseness, many in costumes so limited 
that it is a compliment to call them costumes at all. 

At Aboo Hommoos the Mahmoodeah Canal is left, 
and the railway proceeds to Damanhoor. This is a large 
town, "With some cotton factories. There are a few good 
houses, but most of the habitations are only of earth or dried 
bricks. Indeed, the poorest part of the town may be de- 
scribed as a huge mud-heap, with a number of holes in it, 
which are the doors leading into the separate burrows forming 
the homes of the people. Some graceful tufts of palms in 
the vicinity, and a few white minarets glistening in the sun, 
serve to relieve the monotony, and give a picturesque aspect 
to the scene. 

It was near Damanhoor that Napoleon so narrowly 
escaped being taken prisoner by the Memlooks in 1798, and 
made the celebrated remark about not being fated to become 
a prisoner of the Memlooks, but ^' prissonier des Anglais, 
a la honne heure ! " 

After passing Tel-el-Baroot, the Rosetta branch of 
the Nile is crossed by an iron bridge, which opens to allow 
large vessels to pass. It was here that the brother of the 
present Khedive was drowned, a year after the railway wa^ 
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opened, and before the present bridge was constructed. 
Achmet Pasha, who was then the heir to the Viceroy alty, was 
returning to Cairo from Alexandria, and the ferry bridge was 
out of its place 5 so that, as the train came along, it plunged 
into the Nile. 

At Kafr-ez-Zyat the train waits to allow of travellers 
taking refreshments at the restaurant attached to the station. 

The tourist is now in the Delta of Egypt. The country 
is marvellously fertile, and cotton plantations, and sugar fields, 
and grain of every kind abound. The soil is the rich mud 
deposited by the Nile, and the divisions of the land are not, 
as in most places, made by hedges or walls, but by innumer- 
able little canals, running like a network of silver threads over 
the vast plain. Paul Lenoir, in Artists in Egypt, thus 
describes the scene : — 

*' A whistle, almost European in its prolonged shrillness, 
started us off again, and the aspect of the country changing 
rapidly, we felt that we were getting into the heart of Egypt, 
into the cultivated lands which form its inexhaustible wealth. 
It was at the epoch when the grain is green, and it had a 
singular effect upon us to cross those great steppes of herbage 
which we had not believed could exist out of Holland. 
White herons, looking in the distance like pieces of paper 
strewn about at random, formed an odd sort of interruption 
to the general tone of this agricultural fertility. 

*' Very few palm-trees, innumerable irrigation works, and 

an horizon invariably green, it was quite irritating Our 

attention was, however, happily diverted by the infinite variety 
of birds which seemed to accompany the train. Ducks, 
hawks, and eagles succeeded each other without interruption. 
The countless little watercourses which intersect these lands 
are covered with birds of every description, and innumerable 
animals of various kinds, who seem to live together on the 
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best possible terms, notwithstanding the difference in their 
size and habits. Beautiful little sac sacs (lapwings) fly about 
like butterflies, while enormous cranes pull the feathers out of 
their own necks with slow patience. The dromedaries and 
buffaloes, which constantly meet each other on the road parallel 
to the railway, look on tranquilly as the trains pass, with the 
impassible serenity of Normandy cows, not to be disturbed 
by steam whistles or engines." 

The tourist will be interested in watching the various in- 
dustries of the people, as seen from the railway. Watering 
the land seems to be one of the chief, and this is done by the 
most old-fashioned appliances. The shadoof and the sakieh 
are both seen in frequent operation ; and as these are notable 
Egyptian institutions, which will everywhere meet the tra- 
veller's eye as long as he journeys in the land, it would be 
better once for all to describe them. 

The shadoof is the arrangement most in vogue. It con- 
sists of a long pole, made heavy at one end, and resting on a 
pivot, at the other end a bucket, or large water-tight basket, 
which is lowered to the water and filled, and, as the heavy 
end of the pole goes down, turns out its contents into a little 
gutter, whence it is worked by the foot into the appointed 
channels. Sometimes this is superseded by the sakieh, which 
is a water-mill of cogged wheels, turned by a buffalo, or per- 
chance a camel, each revolution of the wheel working up a 
series of earthen pitchers, which empty themselves into a 
trough or pool. More primitive still is the practice, in fre- 
quent use, of raising the water without any mechanical con- 
trivance. . Two men stand in the stream or canal with a 
waterproof basket between them, which they swing as regu- 
larly as clockwork, and throw the water on to the bank, where 
another stands ready to divert it into its proper place. It was 
in contrast to this style of work that it was said in Sctv^^»sfc 
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that the land which the Israelites should possess " is not as 
the land of Egypt, where thou sowedst thy seed, and wateredst 
it with thy foot, but is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh 
water of the rain of heaven" (Deut. xi. 10-J2). 

Not less interesting is it to watch the ploughing 
with the quaint old plough, with which everyone is 
familiar in illustrated scriptural books 5 and not infrequently 
it is drawn by camel and buffalo, . *' unequally yoked " to- 
gether, 

Tantah is a large town, boasting the finest station passed 
on the journey. Branch lines run from this place to Dessook 
(PP* 37> 1S)> 4^2 miles, to Shebeen-el-Kom, 18^ miles, to 
Damietta, by Talka (near Mansoorah), 72 miles (p. 37), 
and to Zifte, by Mahallet Rokh junction, ^^\ miles. 

Tantah is celebrated for its fetes or festivals. They are 
held in January, April, and August, lasting eight days on 
each occasion. These observances are in honour of the 
Seyyid Ahmed-el-Bedawee, a Muslim saint, invested with 
divine power, to whom an invocation in the midst of impend- 
ing accident or catastrophe is guaranteed to bring strength to 
the faithful. These f^tes, which are attended by two or 
three hundred thousand people, are the most interesting to be 
seen in Egypt. Every phase of Egyptian life may be seen 
here, and the revelries are enjoyed by all classes of society, 
from the Khedive, who has a palace here for the purpose, 
down to the poorest fellah. 

At Birket-es-Sab the Damietta branch of the Nile is 
crossed by another handsome new bridge. The palace of 
Abbas Pasha is seen, and then Benha is reached (p. 236). 
This is a junction for either Mansoorah or Ismailia, both viA 
Zagazig, Benha is a decayed town, once noted for its honey, 
afterwards, for a time, an important seat of the cotton trade. 
Close at hand are the ruins of Athritis, of Greek, Roman, 
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arid early Egyptian interest, but with nothing to show now 
bat cinders and rubbish. 

Tookh station is passed, and the first sight of the 
Pyramids is soon obtained. The next station is Kalioob. 
The blazing desert and the Libyan hills are soon seen. The 
Pyramids, as it were, seem to grow on the traveller ; every 
mile of nearer approach increases his wonder at their enor- 
mous size. 

Looking oiit of the windows on the left, the Mokattam 
hills and the minarets of the city are seen ; and after rushing 
through some of the most charming scenery of the whole 
route, the terminus of the railway is reached at Cairo. 

Before the train stops at the platform it is surrounded 
by Arabs, clamorous for the passengers' luggage 3 but pas- 
sengers are advised not to allow anybody to touch an article 
of luggage, except the representative of Messrs. Thos. Cook 
and Son, or a commissionaire from one of the hotels. 

Any adventurous passenger emerging from the railway 
station, baggage in hand, will find himself surrounded by 
fifty donkey-boys, and a corresponding number of donkeys, 
and deluged with a shower of broken English, as these 
amusing little fellows cluster round, crying, " You very good 
man. Try my donkey, Mr. Gladstone.*' '*Me speak 
Englees; my donkey speak Englees." "What you have, 
sare. This donkey. The Cure 5 this donkey, Mr. Plimsoll ; 
this donkey, Yankee Doodle," etc., etc. 

The traveller will, of course, have determined in his mind 
at which hotel he will stay in Cairo. The following notes 
by an old traveller may be of use : — 

" Shepheard's Hotel at Cairo realizes, as nearly as possible, 
my ideal. It is a quadrangular building, with a garden in- 
side and another outside. There is no need or opportunity 
to climb a dozen flights of stairs to your bed-room, a lar^e 
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number being on the ground floor, and the remainder on the 
floor above. The rooms are cool, spacious, and convenient, 
without being gaunt and grand. The situation is in the 
midst of the most fashionable part of the town, and from the 
large verandah, or court, in front of the hotel, all the ' life * 
of Cairo may be seen. 

" Hotel charges in Cairo are arranged in this wise : so 
much a day must be paid for bed-room, breakfast, luncheon, 
and dinner ; and the traveller who takes only one meal or 
two, or all the meals but not the bed-room accommodation, 
has to pay the full tariff notwithstanding.** — {E, H.) 
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HOTELS 

Shepheard's Hotel. 
New Hotel. 

GENERAL NOTES. 

Post-OIBces. — Egyptian Post-Office (for all mails except 
the French) in the Esbekeeyah. 

French Post-Office, at the Messageries Office in 
the Esbekeeyah. Letters to England via Marseilles. 

Telegraph. Offices. — Egyptian Government Telegraph. 
For Egypt 3 also for Europe, via Syria and Constanti- 
nople. 

The English Telegraph Company. To a few 
places in Egypt, and all other parts of the world. 

Consulates — The British Consulate is near to Shepheard's 
Hotel. 
The American Consulate is near the Post-Office. 

Carriages. — Two shillings an hour, but a bargain is 
always necessary, as the tariff is not much respected. 

Donkeys. — Short rides, sixpence 5 by the day, two or three 
shillings, more if required to go some distance from 
the town. The donkey-boys may be reckoned among 
the curiosities of Cairo. They are amusing and in- 
telligent, and indefatigable in their exertions. 

Cafes.— The Cercle and others, chiefly in the EsVi^V^^'^'^&v* 
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CHURCHES. 

English Church, near the Esbekeeyah, on the road to 
Boulak. 

German Lutheran Church, in which also the services 
of the Presbyterian Church are conducted by the 
American Mission, is very near the English Church. 

Roman Catholic Church, near the Mooskee. 

Coptic Cathedral, near the Boulevard Clot Bey. 

Greek Church, near the Mooskee. 

THEATRES AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Opera House, in the Esbekeeyah. 
French Theatre, in the Esbekeeyah. 
Hippodrome, near the road to Boulak. Occasional circus 
performances. 

FESTIVALS. 

(See p. 107). 

Departure of the Pilgrims for Mecca, 25th of Showal (loth 

month) . 
Return of the Pilgrims, 27th of Saffer [about] (2nd month). 
Greater Festival, loth, i ith, and 12th of Zul-hag(i2th month). 
Lesser Festival, early in the month of Showal (loth month). 
Festival of the Cutting of the Canal, August loth (about). 
Birthday of Mahomed, beginning of Rebea-el-Owwal (3rd 

month) . 
Various other fetes of Muslim saints, etc. 

PRINCIPAL SIGHTS 

Bazaars (p. 89). 

Dancing Dervishes (p. 107). 

Joseph's Well (p. 93). 

Mosque of Mahomed Ali (p. 92). 
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Mosques, principal (p. 94). 

Museum at Boulak. Free. Open daily, except on Fridays, 
from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. (p. 97). 

Palace of Gezeereh. Order from the Khedive's Chamber- 
lain, to be obtained through the Consulate (p. 96). 

Public Library at Darb-el-Gamameez. Free. Open daily, 
except on Fridays (p. 96). 

Schools, etc. (p. 97). 

Tombs and Cemeteries (p. 93). 

University (p. 96). 

Walls of the City ; ascend at the Bab-en-Nasr (p. 88). 

SIGHTS IN THE ENVIRONS- 

Barrage, the (p. 129). 

Heliopolis, Obelisk of (p. 122). 

Helwan, Baths of (p. 135). 

Memphis, Ruins of (p. 125). 

Mosque of Amer (p, 119). 

Nilometer, the (p. 121). 

Old Cairo (p. 119). 

Palace and Gardens of Shoobra. Order from the Khedive's 

Chamberlain through the Consulate (p. 121). 
Petrified Forest, the (p. 129). 
Pyramids of Ghizeh (p. 108). 
Pyramids of Sakkarah (p. i2j). 
Tombs of the Caliphs (p. 1 29) . 
Virgin's Tree, the (p. 123). 

HISTORY. 

At or near the piesent site of Cairo a city has existed 
from time immemorial. Bablioun, said to have been a colony 
from Babylon, built on the site of a yet more ancient Lato- 
polis> existed here in the time of Alexander the Great. Jn 
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the same vicinity we read of the Egyptian town of Loui- 
Tkeshromi, and at a later date of the Arab towns of El 
Maks and El Kuttaeea. When Amer-ebn-el-As, the 
victorious general of the Caliph Omar, subdued Egypt (see 
p. j2), he built on the site of his camp a city called Fostat 
(from Fostat, sl tent). The suburb of old Cairo marks the 
site of Fostdt and the western part of Bablioun. 

In the tenth century the Fatimites, who had been ruling 
at Kayrawan in the state now known as Tunis, invaded 
Egypt (see p. 94), and Djauhar or Gowher, their general, 
built a city as a capital for the new dynasty. It took five 
years in building, was erected with all due astrological ob- 
servances, and placed under the protection of the planet 
Kahir or Mars. Hence the new town was named El-Kahera 
(the victorious), known to Europeans as Cairo. 

Saladin, in 11 76, replaced the original brick walls 
of Kaherah with stone ones, considerably extended the 
city, built the Citadel (p. 90) and Aqueduct (p. 93), and 
permitted Christians to settle in the city. Hence originated 
the Frank Quarter of Mooskee. At the downfall of tJie Mem- 
look rulers in 15 17, and transfer of the Caliphate (p. 91), 
Cairo became simply the capital of a Turkish province. 
Nothing of particular importance occurred till the capture of 
the city by the French after the Battle of the Pyramids (p. 
74). The army of Napoleon entered the city in July, 
1798. A few months afterwards 300 French were massacred 
in a revolt. Napoleon suppressed the revolt with his usual 
relentless severity, and took more than tenfold vengeance, 
more than 4000 insurgents being slain. The French occu- 
pancy was of short duration. In the troublous time that 
succeeded, as described in our chapter on the History of 
Egypt, Mahomed Ali rose to power. Under that prince and 
his successors Cairo has increased and tiourished, and now 
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ranks> next to Constantinople, as the second city ot the 
Muslim world. 

MODERN CAIRO 

is situated about twenty miles from the ^Delta on the east 
bank of the Nile^ and contains a population of about 360^000. 
Less exclusively Oriental than Damascus, and far less Euro- 
pean than Alexandria, it possesses a character of its own 3 
and at every step the traveller is entertained by the aspect of 
the streets he passes through, and the wonderful medley of 
human life pouring along the (mostly narrow) thoroughfares. 
Cairo, however, is still the city of Arabian Nights, and all 
who are well up in those veracious chronicles will find them- 
selves perpetually localizing the scenes and individualizing 
the characters of which Scheherazade chattered so well and 
to such good purpose. 

The following description of the general aspect of Cairo 
is by the French painter Marilhat ; — 

*' The city lies before you like the thousand little turrets 
of a Grothic edifice, at the foot of a steep whitish mountain, 
flanked by a citadel of towers and white domes, in the 
Turkish taste. On one side, towards the mountain, is the 
desert, in all its aridity and desolation — its loneliness in- 
creased by the City of the Tombs, with its streets and houses, 
and quarters, and palaces, but no living inhabitants except 
reptiles and solitary birds — immense vultures perching on 
the minarets like the vedettes of this melancholy population. 
On the other side, towards the Nile, are fields covered with 
brilliant verdure, and at certain periods with charming pieces 
of water, the remains of the annual inundation, sparkling 
like mirrors in the midst of the greenness. Between these 
two contrasting scenes stands the city, perfectly in harmony 
with this singular landscape, an immense assemblage of 
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edifices with flat untiled roofs, blackened by smoke and 
covered with dust ; here and there a new edifice, white and 
sparkling, upsprings amidst the mass of grey houses, and the 
narrow dark streets, where the dirty, though brilliant and 
many-hued, crowd are ceaselessly stirring. From the dust 
and the blue smoke a thousand minarets rise into the free air, 
like the palm trees from the gardens, covered with airy 
Arabic ornaments, and encircled by their three galleries. It 
is a fine spectaclci that may well excite a painter's enthu- 
siasm.'* 

Cairo, as already stated, is a walled town, and possesses 
7 1 gates ; but the town has so increased since Saladin built 
the walls, that many of the gates are far in the city. The 
most important gates are the Bab-el-Fotooh, or Gate of 
Victory J the Bab-el-Nasr, or Gate of Conquest; and the 
Bab-el-Tooloon. By a staircase at the Bab-el-Nasr, the 
visitor can ascend the wall, and walk along it to the Bab-el- 
Fotooh. 

There are four large open spaces in Cairo, where out-door 
Cairene life can be very advantageously studied. The Es- 
bekeeyah, the Birket-el-fil, the Rumeyleh, and the Kara- 
meidan. 

The Karameidan, close by the Citadel, is now known 
as the Place Mehemet Ali. It is about three furlongs in 
length, and is the great market for camels and donkeys. 
The Rumeyleh is close by, formerly a very low place, but 
made quite respectable by recent improvements. 

The Esbekeeyah is the most important public place in 
Cairo, adjacent to several public or official buildings — the 
Opera House, the Palace, and the chief banks and hotels. 
It is the centre of European life, and the chief place of social 
reunion. There is a large garden in the centre, surrounded 
by a fine avenue, with alleys of ^trees radiating from the 
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centre. Daring the evening, and far into the night, crowds 
of persons of all nationalities are seen seated at the open-air 
caf6s located along the alleys. 

The following is from the Fallee du Nil of MM. 
Cam Unas and Lef^vre: — 

" The Esbekyeh may stand for the Champs Elysees. To- 
wards two o'clock, when the heat begins to diminish, one 
hears in Cairo a vague sound, joyful as the warbling or chirp- 
ing of birds at mom. The siesta is finished, the town is 
rousing itself 5 the European and Arab orchestras instal them- 
selves in the cafes of the Esbekeeyah, and the crowd responds 
to their summons. All nationalities gather together, and 

mingle or group themselves in the various cafes 

In the variegated crowd are seen the antiquity-merchants, 
with articles from Syria or Soudan, circulating amongst the 
groups till night, and puffing their wares -, the snake- 
charmers, with collars and girdles of serpents j the jugglers, 
agitating strange marionettes by moving the knee 5 the Franks, 

j the Greeks and the Jews -, the merchants 

of cucumbers ; the flower-girls, loaded with flowers 5 lastly, 
the rich ladies, Levantines on asses or mules, silver capari- 
soned, and occasion^ly the wife of a cadi, or other great per- 
sonage, surrounded by servants and eunuchs." 
• The Mooskee is a fine street running from the Esbe- 
keeyah through the very heart of the city. It forms the Frank 
Quarter, and is well provided with shops. At places there 
are covered galleries. 

iNear the Mooskee are numerous bazaars, which are 
amongst the chief curiosities of Cairo. Many of them have 
specialities; for instance, cloth, porcelain, and glass work 
should be sought for in the bazaar Kams-Awi j coffee and 
tobacco, in the Gemaniehj arms, in the Souk-el- S61ah. 
There is one curious bazaar, where boots and shoes and slip- 
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pers are almost the only articles on sale. At the Lerong^h^ 
horse harness and the wonderful embroidered leather are to 
be procured. The finest of all is the fiazaar Turc, ablaze 
with jewellery, gold work, and precious stones. 

There are a few other important streets in Cairo, such as 
the Boulevard Abdul Aziz, the Boulevard Meh6met Ali, the 
Boulevard Clot Bey, and the road to Boulak 5 but the old city 
mostly consists of an immense number of narrow tortuous 
lanes and passages, the houses frequently overhanging the 
way till they nearly meet overhead, and apparently closing in 
before and behind. 

The public baths are mostly richly decorated brick 
edifices ; they are very numerous, the chief are El-Tumbalee, 
Haramam-Yesbak, El Moeyed, El Soukerieh. 

In each quarter there is a public fountain and drinking 
place for cattle. Some of the more ancient are very interest- 
ing specimens of old Muslim erections. The fountain 
usually has a portico, arch, columns, etc., and also a first 
floor, generally used as a free school. Of these fountains 
there are more than 300 in Cairo. 

THE CITADEL. 

The Citadel, or El Kalah, is like a little walled town en- 
closed in a larger one. It is said to occupy the sight of the 
Acropolis of ancient Bablioun. The Boulevard Mehemet 
Ali leads direct from the Esbekeeyah to the Citadel. It is 
built on the flank of a hill overlooking the town, though it is 
now itself commanded by the fort on Mount Mokattam, 
built by Mahomed Ali when Khoorshid Pasha held the town 
against him. 

There are two entrances to the Citadel. One is. by the 
magnificent specimen of Saracenic architecture known as thip 
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Bkb-el-Azab. This gate is in the form of an elliptical 
arch, with two enormous brickwork towers, built in alternate 
bands of red and white. Hence a narrow winding path 
leads to the highest part of the Citadel. . In this defile the 
slaughter of the Memlooks took place in 1811. Only one 
escaped by leaping his horse from the terrace on the eastern 
platform called La Saut du Mameluke. 

Mahomed Ali had been much alarmed by the plots of 
the Memlooks against his authority, and resolved on the 
total annihilation of the order. To compass this, he sum- 
moned the Memlook Beys to Cairo, for purposes of consul- 
tation and festivity. 

'' The Beys came, mounted on their finest horses, in 
magnificent uniforms, forming the most superb cavalry in 
the world. After a very flattering reception from the Pasha, 
they were requested to parade in the court of the Citadel. 
They entered the fortification unsuspectingly -, the portcullis 
fell behind the last of the proud procession. A moment's 
glance revealed to them their doom. They dashed forwards. 
In vain 3 before, behind, around them, nothing was visible 
but black, pitiless walls and barred windows 5 the only open- 
ing was towards the bright blue sky ; even that was soon 
darkened by their funeral pile of smoke, as volley after 
volley flashed from a thousand muskets behind the ramparts 
upon their defenceless and devoted band. Startling and 
fearfully sudden as was their death, they met it as became 
their fearless character — some with arms crossed upon their 
mailed bosoms, and turbaned heads devoutly bowed in 
prayer ; some with flashing swords and fierce curses, alike 
unavailing against their dastard and ruthless foe. All that 
chivalrous and splendid throng, save one, sank rapidly be- 
neath the deadly fire into a red and writhing mass — that one 
was Emir Bey. He spurred his charger over a heap of his 
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slaughtered comrades, and sprang upon the battlements. It 
was a dizzy height, but the next moment he was in the air ; 
another, and he was disengaging himself from his crushed 
and dying horse, amidst a shower of bullets. He escaped, 
and found shelter in the sanctuary of a Mosque, and ulti- 
mately in the deserts of the Thebaid.** — (Ifhrburton.) 

On this occasion, 450 of the Memlooks, with their 
leader, Ibrahim Bey, were killed in the Citadel, and nearly 
800 more in the city. 

The Citadel is built in three portions, each having its 
walls and towers. The fortifications were commenced by 
Saladin in 1 166, the materials being brought from some small 
demolished Pyramids at Ghizeh. This prince also built a 
Mosque and a Palace here, which were, however, destroyed 
by an explosion of gunpowder in 1823. New ones were 
erected by Mahomed Ali. 

The Palace of the Khedive presents nothing worthy 
of admiration on the outside. Inside there are some hand- 
some rooms, with good views from the windows. Much of 
the ornamentation is in very questionable taste. This Palace 
is now used for State Receptions. The administrative 
Government offices have been removed to the Esbekeeyah. 

The Mosque of Mahomed Ali was built in 1829, 
after the Constantinopolitan model; so that, although of 
very costly materials, it is less interesting than the Saracenic 
Mosques of Cairo. Its ceiling is a vast cupola, surrounded 
by four demi-cupolas, and four small domes at the corners. 
There are two elongated minarets, a spacious court, and 
pretty cloister. The whole of the interior is lined with 
Oriental alabaster, except the upper part of the columns, which 
are painted to imitate that material. The decorations of the 
interior are not in first-rate taste 5 the lanterns and lustres 
have a tawdry effect. 
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On the left of the entry a golden grill encloses the tomb 
of Mahomed Ali, with the lamps perpetually burning. In 
the court there is a pavilion in the gallery facing the Foun- 
tain of Ablutions, containing a clock presented to Mahomed 
Ali by Louis Philippe. From above this pavilion there is a 
splendid prospect of Cairo and Lower Egypt, which some 
have asserted to be the finest view in the world. At the foot 
of the Citadel, stretching northward, lies Cairo, with its 
innumerable domes and minarets ; beyond stretches the 
verdant Delta. On the right are seen the Tombs of the 
Memlooks, and the Obelisk of Heliopolis ; on the left are 
Old Cairo and the well-wooded Island of Roda, more domes 
and minarets and palaces, the grand Aqueduct, and the river 
Nile, and beyond these the Pyramids of Ghizeh and Sak- 
karah, and the Great Desert of Libya. Turning to the 
south. Mount Mokattam is seen, with its rugged steeps, its 
quarries, and its rains. Anyone staying at Cairo should 
endeavour to see this view at least two or three times at 
different periods of the day. 

Joseph's Well is another of the curiosities of the 
Citadel. It has nothing to do with the Patriarch, as popu- 
larly asserted, but owes its origin to Saladin, whose Arabic 
name was Youssoof (Joseph), and was sunk for the military 
necessities of the fortress. According to another account, 
Saladin utilized an ancient Egyptian well discovered by him 
in sinking for foundations. It is fifteen feet in diameter, 
and reaches the Nile level at a depth of 290 feet. A wind- 
ing staircase conducts to the bottom, where the donkeys are 
seen at work raising the water to the top by means of an 
endless chain, with vessels attached to it. There is also an 
Aqueduct, bringing Nile water from Old Cairo to the 
Citadel. 

In addition to the above-mentioned buildings, the Citadel 
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contains a Mint, Military School, Printing Office, Cannon 
Foundry, Manufactory of Small Arms, etc. 

On the Old Cairo side of the hill, below the Citadel, 
there is a miserable-looking house, which is asserted to be 
the house where the Virgin took refuge at ihe time of the 
Massacre at Bethlehem. There is an underground chapel 
connected with the house, in which a number of ragged 
children are instructed by monks. 

THE MOSQUES. ^ 

The Mosques of Cairo are in number between 400 and 
joo. Many of them are in a very ruinous condition. There 
is no difficulty about admission to the most celebrated, on 
payment of a small fee. 

For information as to the general arrangements of 
Mosques, their officials, services, etc., see p. 44 in the 
Introduction. 

The oldest Mosque in Cairo is that of Tooloon. It was 
built by Ahmed Ebn Touloun, a century before Gowher 
built Cairo (p. 86), and stood outside the city till Saladin 
included it within his walls. It took three years in building, 
at a cost of sSj2,ooo. It is a copy of the Kaaba at Mecca, 
and a true type of the earliest Mosques. At one time there 
was a College in this building, with nine Professors. Ihe 
Mosque stands on a hill, which Muslim tradition asserts is 
the hill on which the ark rested after the flood, and subse- 
quently the spot where Abraham was about to offer Ishmael 
(not Isaac) when a ram was sent to be offered instead. 

M. Aug. de CoufFon de Kerdellech, in the Reuiie Con- 
temporazne, says of this Mosque : — " One only arrives at it 
after innumerable detours. At length, however, the guide 
stops before a great gateway, whose miserable aspect well 
harmonizes with the neighbourhood. The door is opened, 
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and a most surprising contrast awaits jou. A court, im- 
mensely vast, presents itself to the astonished eye j in the 
midst is an enormous fountain, with a dome^ and at the end^ 
afar off, is a grand minaret in ruins. All round the enclosure 
runs a vast gallery of massive pillars^ each comprising four 
smaller columns, and over these are elegant elliptical win- 
dows. Such is the famous monument which the Sultan 
Ahmed £bn Touloun built in 877, with the treasure which he 
is said to have found amongst the ruins of the ancient Egyptian 
cities. The architect was a Christian, and a man of genius. 
Bronze lamps were suspended from the vaulted roof, the 
ceiling was formed of incorruptible sycamore wood, and the 
entire Kur-an was inscribed on a frieze surrounding the ceiling. 
There yet remain traces of these sacred characters. In the 
midst of the enclosure was a pavilion, the dome sustained by 
ten marble columns, and surrounded by sixteen other 
colunms of the same character, the pavement a fine mosaic 

with a basin and fountain At the present day, 

this beautiful building is in a most deplorable state." 

There are several of the Mosques which the tourist will 
do well to visit if his time allows. The Mosque El Azhar, 
or Splendid, is very fine, and is the chief Oriental University. 
It was founded by Gowher, in 970 a.d. The Mosque El 
Hakem was built by the Fatimite Caliph of that name, 
who asserted a divine mission, and founded the still existent 
sect of the Druses. The minarets of this Mosque were forti- 
fied during the French occupancy. At the Mosque of 
Berkook a beautifully illuminated Kur-an, written by the 
Princess Fatima, is shown. The Mosque of Sultan 
Hassan, dating from 1357, is, perhaps, the finest in the 
city. The architecture is graceful and elegant, and the 
ornamentation superb. It cost ;^6oo a day for three years 
to rear this building, and it is asserted that the architect's 
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hands were cut off by the Sultan's command, to keep the 
edifice unique. On the tomb of the founder is a large copy 
of the Kur-an. The Mosque of Sultan Kalaoon ; the 
Sharawee; the Modiud, commonly called the Red 
Mosque 5 the picturesque El Ghoree, with its beautiful 
inlaid work in the interior 5 the Mosque of the Seyyideh 
Zeyneb, and very many others offer their attractions to those 
who wish to see more of Muslim religious architecture and 
observances. 

The Churches in Cairo present no particular attraction 
for mere sight-seers. The Coptic Church of El Moallake 
(the Suspended) is curious. It is so called from its being 
at a considerable height above the ground, and approached by 
a flight of stairs. 

The Palaces of Cairo, all of which are modern, are 
numerous, but only those of Gezeereh (p. 96) and Shoobra 
(p. 1 2 1) can be visited. An order from the Khedive's Chamber- 
lain is necessary, and this can be obtained through the 
Consulate. The Palace of Gezeereh stands on an island 
formed by a branch of the Nile, and was built by the present 
Khedive, Ismail Pasha. The Empress Eug6nie and the 
Emperor of Austria have been entertained here. • The ball- 
room, reception-rooms, hall, and staircase are very fine. 
There are sooie pretty gardens, and a capital collection of 
African birds and beasts. 

There is a Public Library in a building at the Barb- 
el- Gammameez, beside the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
Here is a fine collection of books in all languages, including 
the principal works that were formerly in the libraries of the 
Mosques. Free use of the library is permitted on every day 
except Friday. The Schools of Cairo are numerous. 
Besides the Free Schools at the Fountains, before alluded to 
(p. 90) there are government schools, both civil and 
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military. In the former the pupils pass through a well- 
graduated course of general study, including foreign lan- 
guages, and then into some special branch, such as law, 
medicine, etc. In addition to the above, most religious 
denominations in Cairo have their own schools. 

There are Philanthropic Institutions in Cairo 
which many will derive pleasure from visiting. The 
American Mission and the European Hospital are both 
worthy of attention. Especially attractive are Miss Whate- 
ley's Schools, where the visitor will find a goodly company 
of bright, intelligent boys and girls, able to speak with ease 
and fluency in English, and to show specimens of work which 
an English schoolboy or school-girl would not blush to own. 

THE MUSEUM AT BOULAk. 

Open daily, except on Fridays, from 8.0 a.m. to 5.0 p.m. ; 
admission free. There are no restrictions as to copying, and 
extra facilities are gratuitously afforded to students on appli« 
cation. This Museum is only provisional, during the erec- 
tion of a National Museum at Grezeereh. It is under the 
supervision of Mariette Bey, who for many years has devoted 
himself to the unravelment of Egyptian lore, and who, since 
the accession of the present Khedive, in 1863, has alone had 
the right to excavate amongst the monuments of Egypt. 

Bayard Taylor thus alludes to some of the results of 
Mariette Bey's labours : — 

" Now we can say, without fear of contradiction, the 
most valuable Egyptian museum in the world is in Cairo. 
That which was previously carried away, being for the most 
part easily accessible, proves to belong to the later, rather 
than the earlier dynasties. Unwearied digging has enabled 
Mariette to reach the records of the ancient empire, and show 

1 
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what we never before suspected — that the glory of Egyptian 
art belongs to the age of Cheops, and only its decadence to 
the age of Rameses II. Not only the art, but the culture, 
the religion, the political organization of Egypt are carried 
back to the third dynasty (4450 b.c.)> and Menes, the first 
historic king, dawns upon our knowledge not as a primitive 
barbarian, but as the result of a long stage of unrecorded 
development. I do not hesitate to say that since Champollion 
discovered the key to the hieroglyphics, no scholar has thrown 
such a broad and clear light upon Egyptian life and history 
as Mariette." 

The following is a list of some of the more important 
objects in the Museum : — 

I. The Court. 

For want of space, many monuments await in this court 
a definitive position when better accommodation is provided. 

1. Two Kings Tunis* 

2. Portion of a. King .... Crocodilopolis. 
3, 4. Sphinxes Thebes. 

5. Portion of a King .... Tanis. 

6. Beautiful red granite Sarcophagus . Memphis. 

7. 8, 9. Sarcophagi .... Memphis. 

10, II. Coffins Memphis. 

12, 13. Sarcophagi of two brothers of 

the same name . . . . Memphis. 
14. White Marble Statue . . . Cyropolis (?). 

* The words in italics are the ancient names of the places where the 
objects were found. 
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II. Small Vestibule. 
Greek and Roman Statues. 

I j. The Nile personified (Greek) . . Crocodilopolls. 
16 Maximien Hercules (Roman) . . Athrihis, 

III. Grand Vestibule. 

A. Statues. 

"In the main vestibule, crowded with precious relics, I 
can only notice those extraordinary specimens of the oldest 
Egyptian art, which are to be seen nowhere else in the world. 
The eye is at once drawn to two life-sized statues of painted 
limestone, which from their pedestals seem to overlook and 
guard the later remains. They are nude, save a cloth, folded 
in front like an apron, which falls from the hips to the knees. 
The arms and legs are rather stilHy modelled, but quite free 
from the conventional rigidity of Egyptian statues. Indeed, 
the hands, feet, and joints show a careful study, not only of 
nature, but also of the individual. The trunks are excellently 
rendered in their main masses, like the half-finished clay 
model of a modern sculptor. But the heads are simply 
amazing in their correct embodiment of life and character. 
In them there is no prescribed solidity of expression, in 
closed lips, steadfast eyes, and hands resting flatly on the 
knees, as in the statues chiselled ten thousand years later. 
They beam with a frank, free, naive apprehension of nature, 
and exhibit the activity of an art which is just about to over- 
come the last stubborn resistance of the material. There is 
no representation of motion, as in the crowning days of 
Greek sculpture j the figures stand or sit, but you feel that a 
slight effort would enable them to rise or walk." 
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20. Bust of Tirhakah* .... 

" And when he (Rabshakeh) heard say of Tirhakah, king of Ethi- 
opia, Behold, he is come out to fight against thee," etc. — 2 Kings 
xix. 9. 

22. Bust of Menephthah, the Pharaoh 

who was drowned in the Red Sea . Thebes, 

23. Statue of Ramefer . . . . Memphis. 

24. Statue of Ti . ... Memphis. 
^3. A Prophet of Ammon . . . Thebes. 

B. Bas-Reliefs. 

34 to ^6. Bas-reliefs from Abydos and Memphis^ taken 
from the walls of tombs. 

C- Stelaet and Inscriptions. 

Most of these are tablets taken fromi tombs, containing 
the name^ style, and titles of the deceased, offerings to the 
gods, etc. 
6^. A celebrated stela from Thebes^ containing an Egyptian 
poem, composed thirty-five centuries ago, in praise of 
Thothmes HI. 
72. On this stela is a Hymn to the Sun, which thus con- 
cludes : — 

" Grant that I may arrive at the land of eternity and the region of 
those who are approved ; grant that I may be re-united to the excellent 
and wise spirits of Ker-neter ; and that I may appear with them to 
contemplate thy beauties in the morning of every day." 



* Many of the busts, statues, etc., are named for reasons satisfactory 
to Egyptologists, but not always on certain evidence. 

t The Stela in Egyptology is a tablet with an inscription. The well- 
known Rosetta Stone is a stela. 
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73' A stela, modelled after the fa9ade of a mortuary chapel. 
The defunct adoring Osiris, receiving the homage of 
his family, etc., are represented. The sentences in- 
scribed, from the 125th chapter of the Ritual of the 
Dead, are strangely like the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment. They are frequently used on funeral monu- 
ments, and run as follows : — 

" I am in union with God by my love ; I have given bread to the 
hungry, and water to the thirsty, and clothing to the naked ; I have 
sheltered the outcast." 

D. Coffins of Mummies. 

84. Coffin, with representations of the soul 

leaving the body and passing into eternity Memphis. 

85, 86. Two portions of a green basalt coffin, 

marvellously covered with representations 
of the soul in its passage to the future 
state, etc Memphis^ 

E. Tables for Funeral Oblations. 

93. Fine specimen of a table for funeral liba- 
tions Memphis, 

97. Table executed by order of ThothmesIII. . Thebes. 

F. Various Monuments. 

99. Stela, with figures of deceased and a prayer 
to the setting sun, emblem of death, and 
another to the rising sun, emblem of life . Memphis, 
loi to 104. Four columns from a tomb, with 

figures of the deceased .... Memphis. 
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Central Hall. 



This Hall contains a wonderful collection of objects con- 
nected with the religion, funeral ceremonies, civil life, and 
history of ancient Egj^pt. 

From loj to 338, and several cases of small unnumbered 
objects, furnish a very fine collection of divinities, religious 
emblems, and other curiosities appertaining to the religion of 
ancient Egypt. Osiris, principal deity in the Egyptian Pan- 
theon, with his sisters Isis and Nephthysj the Bull god. 
Apis 5 Typhon, apparently the Satan of the system 5 Horus, 
or Horpocrates, as the Greeks called him -, Anubis, with the 
jackal's head 5 ibis-headed Thoth, and many other gods and 
goddesses too numerous to mention, may be seen in this por- 
tion of the Museum in ceaseless repetition. 

The Funereal Objects run from 389 to 457, with 
many others unnumbered. 

389. A Papyrus, with several chapters from the 

Book of the Dead . . . . . Thebes, 

396. Canopic vases for containing yarts of the 
body removed during the process of em- 
balming. 

398. Very fine funereal scarabeus . . . Memphis. 

399 to 407. Funeral statuettes found with 
mummies. 

415. Funereal cones. Believed to have been 

used as indicators of a place of sepulture . Thebes, 

417. Richly decorated mummy case. 

425. Mummies of crocodiles. 

444. Papyrus. Book of the Dead . . . Thebes. 

4^2 to 457. Coffins Thebes. 
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The objects relating to Private Life, the arts, etc., run 
from 458 to 504, consisting of perfume boxes, draught or 
chess-boards, looking-glasses, pin-cushions, bells, and vessels 
of various kinds. 

492 is a Wooden Statue, probably 4000 years old. Memphis. 

The Historical Objects commence at joj. Many 
of these are Scarabei, engraved with the names of reigning 
monarchs, or in memory of venerated personages deceased. 



532. Silver model of a boat and its rowers . 
534. Vases found with the above on the mummy 
of Queen Aah-hotep . . . s 
539. Fine head of a lion 

578. Statue of Cephrenes, builder of the Second 

Pyramid at Ghizeh .... 

579. Statue of Osiris 

580. Statue of Osiris 

58 1 . Tablet, with inscription, stating that Cheops 

cleared out the Temple of Isis near the 
Sphinx 

Western Hall. 

This collection consists of objects awaiting classification 
when proper space is available. 



Thebes. 

Thehes, 
Thebes. 

Memphis. 

Thehes. 

Thebes, 



Memphis. 



582. Statue of a priest named Ranefer 

583. Statue 

584. Well preserved statue of Ra-hotep 

585. Statue of Ra-en-ma . 
588. Group of statuary 

In the above statues, dating from the old 
Empire, the characteristic wigs will be 



Memphis. 
Memphis. 
Memphis. 
Memphis. 
Memphis. 
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noticed^ used then as turbans are now, 
to protect the head from the sun*s 
rays. 

•598, e/je^. Coffins. 

62^ to 637. Fifteen royal heads, apparently pro- 
gressive exercises in sculpture . . Memphis. 

638 to 648. Eleven royal faces, probably sculp- 
tural models Tanis, 

649 to 651. Three heads, probably of the same 

character . . . . . Crocodilopolis. 

652 to 678. Twenty-seven sculptural models. 

682 to 684. Rams Memphis, 

690. Various objects with beautiful blue enamel. Memphis, 

691. Wooden box, with curious miniature 

bronze vases, utensils, etc. . . . Memphis, 

692. Model of a coffin Thebes, 

694. Box with drawer spread for a game. 

696. Serpent found with a mummy . . . Thebes, 

699. Bronze images as first found in the sand . Memphis. 

J II to 714. Four fine funeral vases . . . Memphis. 

715 to 726. A fine collection of stelae . . Abydos. 

Western Hall. 

Religious Objects. Of these many emblems and 
sceptres of divinities are arrayed here, also many scarabei. 

Funeral Objects, including mummy cases, canopic 
vases, etc. 

728. A beautiful mummy case .... Thebes. 
734. Ditto, with representations of Osiris judging 
the soul, etc. 
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741 to 743. Mummies Memphis, 

Several cabinets of small funeral objects. 

Civil Objects. 

757 *o 7^4- Statues of persons kneading bread . Memphis, 
791. Arms and weapons j arrows with bone tips, 

etc . . Thebes. 

Several Cabinets arrayed in this Hall contain very interest- 
ing collections, as follows : — 

Cabinet N. A collection of ancient Egyptian articles of 
furniture, utensils, vases, vestments, etc. 

The principal objects are various pieces of stuff and cloth, 
a broom, two wooden hoes, a mason's level, some rope, a 
stone-cutter's hammer, stools and chairs, chaussures of 
papyrus leaves, grains, fruits, loaves, and thighbone of a 
mummy broken in life and grown together without setting. 

Cabinet O. Vases of various shapes and materials. 

Cabinet P. Various specimens of Egyptian ceramic art. 

Cabinet Q. Coloured representations of animals and 
various objects on glass, porcelain, etc. 

Cabinet R. Combs, rings, perfume boxes, needles, etc. 

Cabinet S. Various small objects, mirrors, etc. 

Cabinet X. Small Greek and Roman monuments, vases, 
lamps, divinities, etc., bas-reliefs, and some Christian objects 
from the Fyoom. 

The Hall of Jewels. 

The Jewels of Queen Aah-hotep, the wife of the 
first king of the eighteenth dynasty. 

810. Bracelet, double-hinged, with gold figures on blue 

glass. 

811, 812. Bracelets of gold and pearls. 
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813. Bracelet 5 on the outside a vulture, with the back set 

with lines of turquoises. 

814. A beautiful diadem. 

815. Gold chain and scarabeus. 

816. An axe 5 handle of gilded cedar, adorned with precious 

stones 5 blade of gilded bronze. 

817. Gold dagger and case. 

823. A beautiful necklace. 

824. Picture of Amnion and Phre pouring water on the head 

of Amosis. (This picture, and 810 and 817, are the 
three most precious objects in the collection.) 

825. Necklace of gold crosses, with suspended ornaments. 
827, 828. Rings probably used as bracelet. 

836. An elegant mirror. 

839. A boat of solid gold, with 12 silver rowers. 

Jewellery from various Sources. 

840. Greco-Egyptian earrings. 

843 . Figure representing the soul. 

844. Collection of rings. 

855, 856. Splendid gold earrings of very great antiquity. 
858 to 865. Jewellery of the Roman epoch, from Sais. 

866. Fine alabaster statue. Queen Ameniritis, mother-in- 

law of Psammetichus I., 6jo b.c, from Kamak. 

867. Two fine statues, from the Pyramid of Meydoum, re- 

presenting a prince Ra-hotep and Nefer, his wife or 
sister, who lived in the reign of the last king of the 
third dynasty. 

There are a large number of objects in the Museum from 
Tan is, the Pyramids, Thebes, Sakkarah, etc., not yet acces- 
sible to the public. 
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AMUSEMENTS AND FESTIVALS. 

The chief places of public amusement in Cairo are the 
Opera House, where Italian • opera is performed from 
November to March, and the French Theatre. Both 
these buildings are by the Esbekeeyah. At the Hippo- 
drome, 8000 spectators can witness equestrian and other 
circus performances. There is also an open-air theatre on 
the Esbekeeyah. 

One of the special sights of Cairo is the performance of 
the Dancing Dervishes, which may be witnessed at 
their Convent at 2 o'clock on Friday. The service consists 
iu pirouetting round and round to the sound of barbarous 
music. 

There are several Cairene Festivals of great interest in 
the course of the year (p. 84). The Departure of the 
Pilgrims for Mecca, carrying the Kiswet-en-Nebbee,or new 
lining for the Kaaba or Temple at Mecca, is a very important 
festival. The Kiswet is of rich silk, with gold embroidery. 
The Return of the Pilgrims is also observed with some 
ceremony. The Eed-el-Kebeer, or Greater Festival, 
commences on the day of the Sacrifice by the Pilgrims at 
Mecca, and commemorates the offering by Abraham of a 
ram instead of (as Mahomedans say) Ishmael. For three 
days there is plenty of gun-firing, feasting and music, and 
various amusements. At the Eed-es-Sugheiyer, or 
Lesser Festival, merriment and rejoicing are still more in the 
ascendant. The Birthday of Mahomed is a great f6te. 
The rejoicings are kept up for a week, culminating on the 
last day, when the Dervishes go in procession, and subse- 
quently lie down, close packed, side by side, and form a living 
pathway for their Sheikh to ride over them. The Cutting 
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of the Old Canal is performed annually by the Governor 
of Cairo with military pomp, a sort of fair being held near 
the mouth of the Canal on the day of the ceremony. This 
operation is performed about the middle of August, as soon 
as the Nile has risen sufficiently high to flood the canal and 
its tributaries. 

THE PYRAMIDS OF GHIZEH. 

The journey to the foot of the Pyramids can now be 
performed in carriages in an hour and a half, along a good 
road, constructed by the Kh6dive for the use of the Prince 
of Wales and party in 1868. The former donkey route, 
owing to collections of water from the annual inundations, 
was more than twice as long a journey. 

The route is through the new quarter of Cairo, called 
Ismaileeyah, to the bridge known as the Kasr-el-Nil. Hence 
the road leads under a long avenue of acacias, with rows of 
towering palms, past a mud village of Arabs, and the 
Kh6dive's fine Summer Palace of Ghizeh, not accessible to 
visitors. 

Gllizell was once a fortified place, a city of busy mar- 
kets, gay palaces, and gorgeous mosques. But the glory has 
departed, and scattered ruins tell of former greatness. There 
is a large establishment here where the artificial hatching of 
eggs can be inspected. Hens will not hatch in Egypt, so the 
people bring their eggs to these institutions, receiving back 
one chicken for every two eggs. 

From Ghizeh the road runs straight to the Pyramids on a 
broad, firm embankment, crossing the bright green cultivated 
land annually flooded by the fertilizing Nile waters. On the 
right and left the half- naked peasants are seen working on 
the land, with their primitive-looking implements, irrigating. 
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ploughing^ etc., after a fashion already described (p. 79) • 
At length the visitor passes beyond the line of vegetation, 
and reaches the great ocean of desert sand, on the shore of 
which stand in desolation the colossal Pyramids. 

Upon a rocky plateau of limestone, about forty feet above 
the surrounding plain, are situated the three Great Pyramids, 
several smaller ones, many ancient tombs, and the colossal 
Sphinx. 

From the vast immensity of the desert landscape, and 
the absence of objects for comparison, the Pyramids seem 
scarcely larger on approaching them than when seen two or 
three miles off 3 but when actually reached, a sense of their 
immensity comes over the mind with almost appalling effect. 
The best way to get an idea of their immense magnitude, as 
Zincke points out, is to stand in the centre of one side, and 
look up to the summit. *' The eye thus travels over all the 
courses of stone from the very bottom to the apex, which 
appears literally to pierce the blue vault above. This way of 
looking at the Great Pyramid, perhaps, is a way which 
exaggerates to the eye its magnitude unfairly — makes it look 
Alpine in height, while it produces the strange effect just 
noticed.'* 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson gives the dimensions of the 
Great Pyramid, or Pyramid of Cheops, as follows : — 

Base-line, formerly 756 feet, present 732 feet. 

Perpendicular height, formerly 480 feet, present 460 feet. 

Area, formerly 571,536 square feet, present 535,824. 

Probably most will be familiar with the oft-repeated 
statements that the area of the Great Pyramid is equal to that 
of Lincoln's Inn Fields, and that it is about sixty feet higher 
than the cross of St. Paul's Cathedral. 

The usual process in Egyptian Pyramid building seems 
to have been to leave a nucleus of solid rock, and enclose it 
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in a series of steps, formed of huge blocks of stone. Fresh 
series of steps were added to the outside, till the requisite 
dimensions were obtained. Then the steps were filled up 
with smooth polished stone, covered with sculptures and 
inscriptions. The interior chambers and passages were then 
used on the occasion of the sepulture of the illustrious 
builder, and the entrance hermetically sealed. From most 
of the Pyramids the outer polished stones have been removed, 
to furnish materials for the edifices of the Mahomedan epoch. 
So that now there remains in most cases the series of colossal 
steps up which visitors climb to the summit. Anciently each 
Pyramid had a temple near the base, in which divine honours 
were paid to the deified monarch for whom the pile was 
reared. 

To ascend the Great Pyramid a payment of three shillings 
from each tourist has to be made to the Sheikh of the Pyramids, 
and in addition to this a further fee must be paid for the 
assistance of some strong, muscular Arabs. The usual plan 
is to have an Arab on each side j if the exigencies of the 
case require, an extra Arab or two pull in front and push 
behind. Some travellers make a point of getting up without 
aid, but the consequent exhaustion is scarcely worth the 
glory of having accomplished the task. It should be re- 
membered also that a high wind renders the ascent pecu- 
liarly toilsome, if not dangerous, and a clear sky is needed 
for the enjoyment of the view. 

At the summit of the Pyramid is a platform about thirty 
feet square, from which a fine view is obtained. " There is 
something unutterably impressive," says a recent visitor, 
" steals over one's mind as one stands upon the top of that 
wonderful monument of ancient greatness and power. The 
long line of vegetation that separates the fruitful valley of 
the Nile from the arid desert can be traced and defined as 
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distinctly, as far as the eye can reach, as the coast line of 
Devon and Cornwall can be traced by anyone who stands 
on the Eddystone lighthouse. Along the line of this sea of 
sand, stretching into the far distance, a number of minor 
Pyramids are seen, past Old Cairo, and the site of Heliopolis, 
the ' city of the sun,' the city called On in the 4jth verse of 
the 41st chapter of Genesis. Yonder stands modern Cairo, 
with its domes and minarets, and veiled and turbaned popu- 
lation of 121,000 Mahomedans and 60,000 Copts, the repre- 
sentatives of ancient Eg}'ptian Christianity. There sweeps 
the broad, majestic old Nile, that the ancient and idolatrous 
people of this land worshipped as a god. And can we won- 
der that they worshipped the river ; for did it not periodically 
spread its fructifying arms, and fill their valleys with abun- 
dance, so that their country became the granary of the world, 
and, in the darkness of their idolatry and superstition, they 
could not look from ' nature up to nature's God * ? Visions 
of ages pass before the mind's eye ; cities flourish and 
decay 5 palaces, obelisks, temples, towers, and tombs alike 
crumble into dust. Mighty kings and rulers, and great men 
whose praise fame sounded with her loudest blast -, but the 
echoes have died away into silence, and old Time with faded 
memory has forgotten their names — they too pass before us. 
Another vision rises before the mind — a band of Ishmael- 
itish traders, with their long line of ' camels bearing spices, 
balm, and myrrh,* come into the land, and, exchanging their 
spices for com, they return, leaving a young man as a slave 
behind 3 and then a procession passes along of ten young 
men, not with camels, but with asses 5 they return, and come 
again with their families, carrying a silvery-haired patriarch 
in their midst, and they settle down in that fruitful valley 
near to that palace on our right, and within sight of this 
Pyramid. And now a dense population grows up, a mixture 
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of strange people is seen 3 acts of cruelty and suffering are 
wrought, and the groans of an enslaved people rise on every 
hand. But from yonder Island of Roda, by the side of 
which sweeps that ancient river, there rises amidst this chorus 
of sorrowful groans the wail of a helpless infant lying in 
his ark of bulrushes, who shall lead forth these bondmen 
from their prison-house. And now the day of deliverance 
dawns -, the purposes of God are being accomplished, pride 
is being humbled, prophecy is being fulfilled, and the sounds 
of fleeing fugitives and chasing armies fill the air 5 then a 
space of silence, succeeded by the noise of meeting waters 
and the death-shrieks of drowning thousands. And now 
the wail of that infant has changed into the strong voice of 
that mighty leader; and the groans of those slaves have 
changed into that song of triumph, ' I will sing unto the 
Lord, for He hath triumphed gloriously : the horse and the 
rider He hath thrown into the sea.* And now visions of 
Persian hordes, Macedonian armies, Roman legions, and 
turbaned Turks pass along ; the tramp of mighty armies 
beats upon the ear, the roar of a thousand battles thrills the 
soul ; the prophecy is fulfilled. ^ There shall be no more a 
prince in Egypt, neither shall it exalt itself any more above 
the nations ; for I will diminish them, that they shall no 
more rule over the nations.' And thus the vision from the 
Pyramid vanishes 5 one's poetic dream ends at the sound of 
^backsheesh,' spoken in an undertone by the squatting 
Arabs who are by our side, and who dream of nothing but 
' backsheesh.* " 

The Interior of the Great Pyramid was forcibly opened 
to view by the Caliph-el-Mamoon, a thousand years ago, in 
820 A.D. He was the son of the well-known friend of our 
schooldays, Haroun-el-Raschid, and was incited by the hope 
of discovering treasure. The passage made by his workmen 
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through the solid masonry, and leading to the true entrance 
to the Pyramid, is now choked up with rubbish. 

At the present day the visitor enters at about forty feet 
from the base of the northern side, and descends by a , 
massive vaulted gallery to a subterranean chamber, 
347 feet from the entrance, and about 90 feet below the base 
of the Pyramid. This chamber measures 46 feet by 27 feet, 
and is about 11 feet in height. Mariette Bey argues that 
the builders of the Pyramid intended this chamber to be 
mistaken for the principal chamber of the Pyramid, and so 
serve to conceal the real resting-place of the royal mummy. 

At rather more than sixty feet from the entrance, an 
upward passage, once carefully closed with an immense 
block of stone, leads towards the centre of the Pyramid. 
At a distance of 12 j feet, it reaches what is called the Great 
Gallery. 

At this point is the opening to what is called the 
Well, 191 ft. deep (communicating with the subterranean 
chamber above described), which was probably used for 
commimication with various parts by the workmen in con- 
structing the Pyramid. 

Before ascending the Great Gallery, a horizontal passage 
is seen, no feet in length, leading to a chamber 18 feet by 
17 feet, and 20 feet high, known as the Queen's Cham- 
ber. Mariette Bey supposes that the entrance to the Great 
Gallery was once hermetically sealed ; so that if successful 
in reaching the chamber now under notice, explorers might 
be led to suppose that the whole secret of the Pyramid was 
revealed. 

But the Great Gallery, 151 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 
28 feet high, with a surface of smooth polished stone, leads 
upwards to a vestibule once closed with immense granite 
portcullises. 
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Beyond is the King's Chamber, the chief chamber 
of the Pyramid, 34 feet 3 inches in length, 17 feet i inch 
broad, and 19 feet i inch in height. It contains the remains 
of a lidless sarcophagus of red granite. If the mummy of 
King Cheops ever rested in it, and the Pyramid was really 
built to guard that mummy, it cannot be said that the idea 
has been successfully worked out. The Pyramid is there, but 
the great king's remains have disappeared — how or when, 
none can say. 

Piazzi Smith, and others who unite in his views, assert 
that the so-called sarcophagus is really a " coffer," designed 
to perpetuate a standard measure of capacity to all time, and 
exactly equivalent to the laver of the Hebrews, or four quar- 
ters of English measure. 

Above the King's Chamber are two or three other rooms, 
apparently only constructed to lessen the immense weight of 
the upper part of the Pyramid. 

What the Pyramids really were intended for, and who 
built them, are questions over which there has been an 
immense amount of argument and conjecture. Egyptolo- 
gists are generally agreed that they are royal tombs, reared 
by successive stages, as above described, in the lifetime of 
the monarch, and at his death cased over with polished 
stone, and closed up. The Great Pyramid is assigned to 
Cheops by Herodotus, who tells a long story about the 
making of the causeway for the transfer of materials in 
ten years, and the building of the Pyramid in twenty more, 
100,000 men being employed, and relieved at intervals of 
three months. Diodorus, Pliny, and others tell similar 
stories, but all written record of the Great Pjrramid is, to 
say the least, doubtful. Cheops is considered to be identical 
with Shoofoo, third monarch of the fourth dynasty, who 
reigned over Egypt between twenty-four and forty-two cen- 
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taries before the Christian era. The visitor must remember 
that the different schools of Egyptologists differ at least 
twenty centuries from each other in their chronological 
statements. 

Baron Bunsen claims for Egypt at least 6700 years of 
civilized and well-governed prosperity before the building of 
the Pyramids in the fourth Manetho dynasty. But Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth believes that the Great Pyramid was the first reared 
of Egyptian monuments, built immediately after the immi- 
gration into Egypt from the plains of Shinar, by Divine 
Revelation for special objects. He considers the date of its 
erection was 2170 b.c, when the Pleiades were exactly 
pointed at by the entrance passage. Those who are inte- 
rested in seeing this theory very ingeniously worked out, and 
the alleged relationship of the measurements of the Pyramid 
to certain properties of the circle, the diurnal revolution of 
the earth, and the standards of measure, weight, and capa- 
city in various nations, should read Mr. Piazzi Smyth's work. 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. Mariette Bey, in 
his Itineraire de la Haute Egypte, asserts that the Pyramids 
are tombs, and nothing more, and in no case existing else- 
where than in a Necropolis. 

The Second Pyramid is assigned by Herodotus to 
Cephrenes, the brother of Cheops. Cephrenes is considered 
identical with the Shafra whose name is often found on 
monuments. This Pyramid is 447 feet high, and has a base 
line of 690 feet. This Pyramid is very difficult to ascend, 
as towards the top the ancient polished casing still exists. 
If the visitor cares to see the feat, one of the Arabs will run 
down from the top of the Great Pjrramid, and across to the 
Second, and ascend to its summit, all in less than ten 
minutes, for a trifling gratuity. The interior gallery and 
chamber of this Pyramid were discovered by Belzoni in 
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1816, but had been previously opened by Sultan Othman 
six centuries before. 

The Third Pyramid, that of Mycerinus, is only 203 
feet in height, its base line being ^^^ feet. A wooden 
mummy case and mummy from this Pyramid are now in the 
British Museum. A sarcophagus, also found here, was lost 
at sea with the vessel that was transporting it. The ancient 
story of the fair Egyptian princess, who was said to have 
reared this Pyramid with the fortunes of her lovers, and whose 
voluptuous life was celebrated by Sappho, and also the story 
of Rhodope, related by Strabo, are, of course, not to be 
taken as historic truth. Rhodope was a beautiful Greek 
girl, who, whilst bathing in the Nile, attracted the very birds 
of the air with her beauty. An eagle flew away with one 
of. her slippers, but let it fall over Memphis. It was seen 
by Pharaoh, the owner was sought out, and, as the story 
goes, she became Queen of Egypt, and was buried in this 
Pyramid. 

There are several smaller Pyramids, of no special inte- 
rest to the ordinary traveller, on the same rocky plateau above 
described (see p. 109). There is also a very ancient Pyramid 
at Abooroash, about five miles north of the Great Pyramid, 
which, from its elevated site, affords a fine view of the 
Ghizeh Pyramids. At Aboos^er, between Ghizeh and Sak- 
karah, there are four Pyramids, which do not, however, offer 
any special attractions to invite a visit. 

In the vicinity of the Pyramids of Ghizeh are many 
tombs belonging to the ancient Memphian Necropolis. Some 
of these are chambers excavated in the solid rock 5 others 
are buildings erected on the surface, with deep pits leading 
to the subterranean sepulchres in which the mummies were 
deposited. The upper chamber, commonly called the Mas- 
tahah, is usually adorned with pictures of immense historic 
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value, as illustrating the private life of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The best specimens of tombs of the Ancient Empire 
are, however, to be found at Sakkarah. 

The Causeways by which the materials were brought 
for the construction of the First and Third Pyramids still 
exist, though in dirfiinished proportions. That leading to 
the Great Pyramid is 85 feet in height and 32 feet broad. 
It was by these causeways, the smooth stones forming the 
outer casing of the Pyramids, were retransported by the 
Caliphs and Sultans in order to erect their Mosques and 
Palaces. 

We extract from Dean Stanley's Sinai and Palestine 
the following graphic description of the Pyramids as they 
were in their glory : — ** The smooth casing of part of the 
top of the second Pyramid, and the magnificent granite 
blocks which form the lower stages of the third, serve to 
show what they must have been all from top to bottom 5 
the first and second brilliant white or yellow limestone, 
smooth from top to bottom, instead of those rude disjointed 
masses which their stripped sides now present, the third, all 
glowing with the red granite from the First Cataract. As 
it is, they have the barbarous look of Stonehenge ; but then 
they must have shone with the polish of an age already rich 
in civilization, and that the more remarkable when it is 
remembered that these granite blocks which furnish the 
outside of the third and the inside of the first, must have 
come all the way from the First Cataract. It also seems, 
from Herodotus and others, that these smooth outsides were 
covered with sculptures. Then you must build up or uncover 
the massive tombs, now broken or choked with sand, so as 
to restore the aspect of vast streets of tombs, like those on 
the Appian Way, out of which the Great Pyramid would 
rise, like a cathedral above smaller churches. Lastly, you 
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must enclose the two other Pyramids with stone precincts 
and gigantic gateways 5 and, above all, you must restore the 
Sphinx, as he was in the days of his glory." 

THE SPHINX. 

About a quartei" of a mile from the Great Pyramid stands 
that colossal mystery the Sphinx, 

** Staring right on, with calm eternal eyes," 

and called by the Arabs, '^Aboo-el-h61," the Father of Terror 
or Immensity. The Sphinx, as an emblem of sovereign 
power — intellect joined with strength — is common enough 
among the monuments of Egypt, but, as regards magnitude 
of proportion, this Sphinx stands unique, and is the Sphinx. 
Its body is the natural rock, here and there adapted by a 
little carving or the addition of masonry, and is 140 feet in 
length. The paws, 50 feet in length, are built up of huge 
hewn stones. The head is carved out of the solid rock, and 
measures 30 feet from brow to chin, and 14 feet across. Its 
features are now hopelessly mutilated, but are said to have 
once worn " an expression of the softest beauty and most 
winning grace." From a sanctuary between the lion-like 
paws of this colossal image, sacrifices were offered to the 
divinity it was supposed to represent. The Sphinx is of 
immense antiquity. It was at one time ascribed to Thothmes 
IV. (of the eighteenth dynasty), but subsequent research has 
removed its origin many ages further back. When Cheops 
or Shoofoo reared the Great Pyramid, the Sphinx was in 
existence. This is proved by the stone discovered by 
Mariette Bey, No. 581 in the Boulak Museum (see p. 97). 

" Laugh and mock if you will at the worship of stone 
idols," says Kinglake, '*but mark ye this, ye breakers of 
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images, that in one regard the stone idol bears awful sem- 
blance of deity — unchangeableness in the midst of change— 
the same seeing will and intent, for ever and ever inexorable. 
Upon ancient dynasties of Ethiopian and Egyptian kings, 
upon Greek and Roman, upon Arab and Ottoman con- 
querors ; upon Napoleon, dreaming of an Eastern empire ; 
upon battle and pestilence j upon the ceaseless misery of 
the Egyptian race 3 upon keen-eyed travellers, upon Hero- 
dotus yesterday and Warburton to-day, upon all and more 
this unworldly Sphinx has watched, and watched like a 
providence, with the same earnest eyes and the same sad 
tranquil mien ; and we shall die, and Islam shall wither 
away, and still that sleepless rock will lie watching and 
watching the works of a new busy race with those same 
sad earnest eyes, and the same tranquil mien everlasting. 
You dare not mock at the Sphinx.** 

OLD CAIRO. 

Old Cairo represents the city of the victorious Amer, 
built in 638 A.D., and then called Eostdt (see p. 86). It 
was superseded by the new Fatimite city built by Gowher in 
974 A.D. In 1168 A.D., in order to prevent the Christians 
from becoming masters of Old Cairo, it was burnt by the 
Saracens, and ever since mounds of rubbish have covered 
the greater part of the site of the ancient city. 

There are still some objects of great interest in Old Cairo. 
Amongst these the Mosque of Amer, or Amrou, is pre- 
eminent. It was founded by the General whose name it bears 
in 642, and is modelled after the Kaaba at Mecca. The visitor 
enters by an immense oblong court, the east end of which 
is a gallery with rows of columns, enclosing the sanctuary, 
with the maubar, or chair of the preacher 5 the khateb, or 
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tribunal of prayer ; and the mehrah, or niche towards Mecca. 
The north and south sides of the court are bounded by two 
piazzas, with two rows of columns. The whole building is 
in a very dilapidated condition, and several portions, especi- 
ally the minarets, are evidently of later date than the original 
edifice, being probably the additions and restorations made 
by Sultans Kalaon and Bayb6rs. The columns are 249 in 
number, chiefly monoliths of granite, porphyry, and ciproline. 
These columns were in most cases brought from the ruins 
of Memphis 5 those with Corinthian columns were probably 
from Heliopolis. This important monument of Arabian art 
is now abandoned to desolation. The last Viceroy projected 
its restoration, and it is said that the present Khedive in- 
tends to carry out his predecessor's plans when circumstances 
permit. 

Formerly the entire Kur-^n was inscribed in letters of 
gold on the walls of this Mosque. The fountain in the 
centre was embowered in trees 5 fair gardens filled the area 
of the court, and the long galleries were lit by 1500 lamps 
suspended between the columns. The edifice was known to 
the Arabs as " The Crown of Mosques,'* and still, though 
abandoned, is held in great veneration. Here at the Khedive's 
invitation, the ministers of all religions tolerated in Cairo 
assemble jointly to invoke the favour of heaven whenever a 
tardy rising of the Nile threatens Egypt with dearth and 
calamity. 

The other attractions of Old Cairo are the remains of the 
Roman Fortress of Babylon, and several enclosed and often 
fortified convents called Dayrs, including small towns in 
their boundaries, and frequently ancient Greek and Coptic 
churches of very great interest to those who can spare time 
for their examination. The Roman fortress just named 
forms one of these dayrs, with four or five churches. The 
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Church of Aboo Sirgeh is over the subterranean Church of 
Sitt Mariam, in which are shown two niches^ said to have 
been the resting places of Joseph and Mary and the child 
Jesus during the flight into Egypt. 

Opposite Old Cairo is the pleasant island of Roda, with 
groves and gardens, at one time a favourite place of resort 
from Cairo. Here it is traditionally asserted that Moses 
was found amongst the bulrushes by the Princess Merrhis (?), 
Pharaoh's daughter. From Roda there are interesting views 
of the Nile and its banks, and the motley scene of busy life 
at the ferry. The celebrated Nilometer is on the south of 
the island, consisting of a graduated column marking the 
gradual rise of the Nile as the time of the annual inundation 
draws near. The i6th cubit is called the Sultan's Water, as 
the land tax is not levied unless this height is attained. 
From i8 to 22 cubits is called a good Nile 5 a greater height 
would do great mischief. 

The erection of this Nilometer is ascribed to the Caliph 
el-Mamoon, but earlier arrangements for measuring the rise 
of the river existed long before. Deodorus and Herodotus 
both refer to the practice. 

8H00BRA. 

To visit the palace and gardens at Shoobra, an order from 
the Khedive's Chamberlain must be obtained, by application 
through the Consulate. 

The broad road to Shoobra, shaded with rows of acacias, 
is a fa\ourite promenade with the wealthier inhabitants of 
Cairo. The road lies through a beautiful shady avenue of 
sycamore and acacia trees, and in it thousands of people are 
daily driving up and down, as this is the Rotten Row of 
Cairo. Everj- style of carriage, from the elegant equipages 
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of the Kh6dive and the ladies of his harem, down to the 
equivalent of a costermonger's cart 5 and every style of 
person, from the ministers of state to the poorest fellah ; 
and every description of" mount," from the pare blood Arab 
to the most jaded of sore-backed donkeys -, and every variety 
of costume, from the costly embroideries of Damascus to 
the simplest calico fold around the waist, are to be seen 
here. 

The palace of Shoobra has nothing particular to distinguish 
it from other Oriental palaces, but the gardens are very pretty ; 
orange, lemon, citron, and pepper trees abound, and among 
the flowers the odours are intoxicating and the colours 
dazzling. But the chief attraction is the Summer Palace, 
having in the centre a large open basin, quite a miniature 
lake, surrounded by a covered corridor of Carrara marble. In 
the midst of the lake is a marble island, supported on the 
backs of crocodiles. Everywhere there are elegant lounges 
spread abroad, and everywhere fountains are sending forth 
their plashing waters. Coming from the glare and heat of 
the sun into the midst of this paradise of waters is like 
realizing a fairy tale. In the four corners of the corridors 
are divans elegantly fitted up with costly furniture and 
massive curtains and hangings, the Turkish and European 
styles being blended with considerable effect. The drawing- 
room is gold and white satin -, the ladies' room green satin 
and velvet ; the billiard-room is a study on account of the 
elegance of its details, every cue being of wood inlaid with 
costly materials, and of a curious device. 

HELI0P0LI8. 

From Cairo to the site of Heliopolis is a five- miles' drive, 
for the most part shaded by plane trees and sycamores, and 
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afiEording pleasing scenery. The last part of the drive is 
amongst broad meadows and •corn-fields, where fiocks of 
the white ibis are seen hovering. 

The busy military station of Abbaseeyah, where Abbas 
Pasha hid himself in constant dread of assassination ; and the 
plain where Selim extinguished the Memlook dynasty in 
15 1 7, and where also Kleber defeated the Turks in 1800, 
are passed on the way 5 also the so-called Virgin's Tree, 
a sycamore, under which it is said the Holy Family rested.* 

This is really a magnificent tree, in itself worth the 
excarsion from Cairo to see. It is railed round to preserve 
it from the hacking and carving of visitors. As a compromise, 
a knife is kept and lent to any who burn to cut their names 
somewhere, so that it may be done on the palings. 

The village of Matareeah marks the site of the gar- 
dens to which Cleopatra transplanted the balsams of Judea^ 
which produced the celebrated Balm of Gilead. These gar- 
dens were long famous for this precious drug. 

Here also is the Miraculous Fountain, which is 
alleged once to have been salt, but has been soft and excel- 
lent ever since the Virgin Mary bathed her infant in its waters. 

At a short distance from Matareeah is all that is left of 
Heliopolis. 

" In Heliopolis, the Oxford of Old Egypt, stood the 
great Temple of tlie Sun. Here the beautiful and the wise 
studied love and logic 4000 years ago. Here Joseph was 
married to the fair Asenath. Here Plato and Herodotus 
pursued philosophy and history 5 and here the darkness that 
veiled the great sacrifice on Calvary was observed by the 
heathen astronomer, Dionysius the Areopagite." 

• This Coptic miraculous tree is repudiated by the Roman Catholic 
Pdres Cordeliers, who say that the real tree died in 1656, and that they 
have its last fragments in their convent at Cairo. 
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In addition to the mention of On (or Heliopolis) in 
Gen. xli. 45, as being the place where Poti-pherah (whose 
daughter Asenath was married to Joseph) was priest — some 
other notices occur in the Scriptures. In Jer. xliii. 13, this 
city is called Beth-shemesh, a term of similar meaning to 
Heliopolis, City of the Sun. The passage referred to is, 
** He shall break all the images of Beth-shemesh that is in 
the land of Egypt, and the house of the gods of the Egyp- 
tians shall He burn with fire.'* In Ezek. xxx. 17, the place 
is called Aven, and the destruction of its young men by the 
sword foretold. Josephus says that On was the city given 
for a residence to the family of Jacob on their first arrival in 
Egypt. 

North-east of Heliopolis are the rmns o^ AOoo-Kesheyd, 
where are three figures cut on the granite rock — one a 
king, and the others divinities. This is thought by some to 
represent all that is left of Rameses, the treasure city built 
by the Israelites (Gen. xlvii. 11 5 Exod. i. 11 ; Num. 
xxxiii. 2). 

Heliopolis, the Egyptian An, and Hebrew On, was also 
called Ra, the City of the Sun, an appellation which its 
Greek name has perpetuated. Already existing under the 
ancient Empire, and flourishing long after as a great sacer- 
dotal city, to whose colleges Greek philosophers came to 
learn wisdom from Egyptian priests, the story of its deca- 
dence is unknown. Strabo came here, and found only ruins 
and desert. To-day all that remains of Heliopolis is the en- 
closure of the Temple and the wonderful Obelisk. Within 
the enclosure referred to are ruins of houses, but these are 
not the remains of the ancient city. They show how in the 
Christian era a Coptic settlement used the walls of the 
ancient Temple as an enclosure for a new town. Heliopolis 
itself has disappeared to its very foundations, but doubtless if 
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the stones of Cairo could speak, they could reveal wondrous 
tales of life in the City of the Sun forty centuries ago. 

The celebrated Obelisk is a monolith, and the most 
ancient of the obelisks of Egypt. It bears the name Osir- 
tasen I., the founder of the twelfth dynasty, and stands 68 ft. 
in height above the pavement. In the time of the Arab 
historian, Abd-el-Lateef, a second obelisk lay on the ground, 
broken in two pieces, but of this no vestige now remains. 

One might think that a monument like the Obelisk of 
Heliopolis, that was old when Abraham came down to Egypt 
— that must often have been seen by Joseph, and in after 
years by the Israelitish bondmen as they lifted their eyes 
from their weary toil — might be spared by travelling Van- 
dals. But even here a party of English ladies and gentle- 
men (?) have been seen hacking at its base with a large sledge 
hanamer, hailing with delight the pieces that fell, which they 
scrambled to steal. 

8AKKARAH. 

Sakkarah, and the site of ancient Memphis en routes 
may be visited by taking carriage to the station at Ghizeh, 
on the Upper Egypt Railway, then proceeding by train to 
Bedreshayn, and thence by donkeys (sometimes brought 
on in the train or sent forward over night) to Sakkarah. 
It can be visited from Bedreshayn by passengers on the 
Nile steamers (p. 135). 

From Ghizeh to Bedreshayn the railway runs through 
groves of palms. Leaving Bedreshayn, a wretched mud- 
built village, the visitor next reaches Mitrahenny, the site 
of ancient Memphis, once the capital of Egypt. 

" The history of Memphis," says Mariette Bey, '* is to a 
great extent the history of Heliopolis. Moreover, we find 
here an aid that Heliopolis has denied us. The Necropolises 
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of Memphis (the Pyramids, Abouseer, Sakkarah, and 
Dasho6r) are still in being, and instruct us concerning the 
history of this city during the diverse periods of its existence. 
Already founded under the most ancient kings who suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Menes, flourishing under the 
great pyramid-building fourth dynasty, and also under the 
fifth and sixth, neglected and abandoned under the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth dynasties^ Memphis, like Egypt 
itself, arose to new life when the kings of the eighteenth 
dynasty succeeded in clearing the soil of Egypt of its invaders. 
Taken and re-taken by turns, under Assyrian, Ethiopian, 
and Persian dynasties, Memphis still preserved, under the 
Greeks, a portion of its ancient splendour, although when 
Strabo came, it was already deserted. But the time was 
approaching when of Memphis nothing but ruins should 
remain, and when the sombre menaces of Jeremiah should 
be fulfilled to the letter : " O daughter of Egypt, make ready 
that which can serve thee in thy captivity, because Memphis 
shall become a desert; she shall be forsaken and become 
uninhabitable." Long mounds where only the date-palm 
flourishes, here and there a fragment of wall, a shaft of a 
broken column, some mutilated statues half-buried in the 
soil or prostrate in the mud, such is, in fact, all that remains 
to our day of the city that for ages exercised so vast an 
influence over the affairs of the world." 

Memphis, except in Hosea ix. 6, is called in the Scrip- 
tures Moph or Noph, probably contractions of one of the 
Egyptian names of the city Men-Nefru (Pyramid-city). It 
was the capital of Lower Egypt at the time of the patriarchs. 
The declaration of Jeremiah (xlvi. 19), that ^* Noph shall be 
waste and desolate, without an inhabitant,*' has been most 
literally fulfilled. The ^' princes of Noph '* are mentioned 
in Isa. xix. 13, and in Jer. ii. 16, xlvi. 145 and in Ezek. 
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16, are further allusions to this city. After its capture 
by the Saracens in the seventh century, the predicted judg- 
ments of God on Memphian idolatry and corruption became 
fulfilled, and almost every trace of its former magnificence 
disappeared. 

The objects now to be seen on the site of Memphis are — 

The Lake of the Temple of Phtah (Vulcan). 

The Red Granite Colossus of Rameses II. lying 
on its face in a hollow place. 

A large stela^ commemorating the services rendered to 
the Temple of Phtah by Apries, of the twenty-sixth dynasty. 

Another colossal statue of Rameses II., presented by 
Mahomed Ali to the English Government. Its face is in 
the water three quarters of the year. There are also some 
broken remains of smaller statues, etc. 

Proceeding from Mitrahenny (Memphis), the visitor 
soon arrives at Sakkarah. Here there is the most 
important Necropolis of Memphis, with tombs ranging from 
the time of the ancient Empire to the time of the Greeks. 

The tombs generally consist of an exterior building, a 
well needing ropes for its descent, and a subterranean 
chamber for the mummy. In this last chamber the mummy 
is so placed as to be immediately under the centre of the 
upper chamber, in which the relatives were accustomed 
to meet on certain occasions. The tombs of the Ancient 
Empire are especially interesting, displaying the deceased in 
all the circumstances of his daily life — probably as repre- 
senting eternity as a continuation of home enjoyments. 

" An austere set of chocolate- brown men were the builders 
of these tombs 5 for their pictures of themselves are numerous 
and have kept admirably, showing their features to have 
been something between modem European and Asiatic. 
Their clothing not very abundant, seldom, indeed, not 
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more than a kilt of white linen cloth, and not always that, 
though there is generally a necklace of blue and white glass 
beads, and invariably there is a wig — a huge black, moppy, 
furry black wig ; for the wig was truly a great institution of 
the Egyptian land in its earliest days." — (Piaxzi Smyth,) 

Under later dynasties, the character of the pictures on the 
walls of the entrance-chambers changed. Mystic repre- 
sentations of the soul's passage to eternity, its judgment, and 
future state, are figured. The all-pervading power of the 
king and the priesthood becomes increasingly manifest, and 
a whole pantheon of gods come upon the scene. 

But tourists who desire to become acquainted with the 
details of Egyptian tombs must refer to the many learned 
works written on the subject. The chief special objects of 
attraction at Sakkarah are the Serapeum, the Pyramids, the 
Tomb of Tih, and the Tomb of Phtah-hotep. 

The Serapeum is the tomb of the Divine Bulls of 
Apis, described by Strabo. It has been entirely excavated, 
but is now mostly re-covered with sand. The part seen is 
the burying-place of the sacred bulls from 6jo b.c. to 50 b.c. 
Some of the sarcophagi are still in their places. The stelae 
have been mostly removed. 

The Pyramids of Sakkarah are eleven in number. 
The largest is built in stages, and is thought to be the oldest 
in Egypt, dating from the reign of Ouenephes, the fourth 
king of the first dynasty. It is 190 ft. in height, and 
contains a number of chambers and passages in which about 
thirty mummies were found. One of the adjacent Pyramids 
is truncated, and is called by the Arabs Mastabat-el-Pharaoon, 
the throne of Pharaoh. A little to the north of the Great 
Pyramid are the pits where the mummies of the sacred 
ibis are preserved in earthenware pots. The mummies are 
now mostly dust. 
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The Tomb of Till and the Tomb of Phtah-hotep 
are the two best examples for the tourist to examine, of 
the ancient Empire tombs previously described. 

In the neighbourhood of Cairo, if time allows, several 
other interesting spots may be visited besides those we have 
described. There are the Tombs of the Memlooks, 
about a mile from Cairo, beautiful examples of Saracenic 
mausoleums, now almost entirely given over to wild dogs 
and outcast Arabs. The Petrified Forest is about five 
miles further from the city — a desert space covered with 
fragments of sycamore and palm, apparently turned to stone. 
It is worth while, if it can be managed, to extend this trip 
to the summit of the Mokattam Mountains, where 
much more of the petrified wood will be seen — some of it 
in the actual position it occupied in growing. This petrified 
timber has no connection with any living vegetation of 
Egypt at the present day. 

Tourists interested in hydraulics may like to visit the 
Barrage, a grand undertaking commenced by Mahomed 
Ali in 1847, intended to keep back the Nile waters during 
the eight months of ebb-tide after the inundations. It has 
never been completed, and now simply obstructs navigation 

(p. 235). 

It may not be uninteresting to some readers if a portion 

of a letter written to the Editor were inserted here, bearing 

upon the pleasures of Cairo life, and the beneficial effect of 

the climate on health. 

" I was given up at home, or I never should have come 

here. As you know, I was a martyr to almost everything, 

and everybody kindly prophesied that I should ' go off in a 

rapid consumption.' But twice I spent a month here, and 

twice I returned home — as I heard it whispered, ^to die.' 

But I am here now, for my third winter, and I have no doubt 
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that, as the improvement in my whole system and consti- 
tution is so unmistakable, I shall not return here again. I 
never tire of Cairo. I could sit for a month, or six months, 
for the matter of that, in the verandah of Shepheard's Hotel, 
and never get weary of the quaint sights and sounds. And 
as for the excursions in the environs — ^well, I thought I knew 
them the first winter I was here. I thought I knew all and 
everything concerning them the second winter -, but now 
they come to me with almost a greater freshness than they 
did at first. ... If you want to give good advice to any 
fellow overworked — ^to those with 'a mind diseased,' to 
those weak from bronchial affections, to those who sufifer 
from ' nerves/ — tell them to come to Cairo, where they can 
be amused without fatigue, invigorated without effort, and 
cured without physic." — (A. L. £).) 
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The Nile, called by the Romans Nilus, and by the 
Greeks NcIAos, from via tXvs (new mud), is the renowned 
river of Egypt, so celebrated in ancient story, and whose 
mysterious source has so long been a magnet of attraction 
to adventurous souls. 

The Nile is formed by the junction, at about ij^ 
north of the Equator, of the Bahr-el-Azrek (anc. Astapus), 
or Blue River, and the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White River. The 
sources of the former were visited by Paez in 1618, and 
subsequently by Bruce. 

The Bahr-el-Abiad is the true Nile, though not the 
branch which supplies the " new mud," which, by gradual 
deposit, has formed so large a part of the land of Egypt. 
Of the explorations in connection with the Bahr-el-Abiad by 
Grant, Speke, and Baker, etc., it is unnecessary here to 
speak. 

The united stream receives its last tributary, the Tacazze, 
in latitude 1 7° North, near the town of Addamer, and then 
flows on 1,350 miles, without a single affluent, to the sea — 
a fact, as Humboldt points out, without a parallel in the 
physical geography of the world. 

At Abn Hamed, what is called the Great Bend of the 
Nile occurs, the river flowing thence in a westerly course to 
Edab, in Dongola, through a narrow valley. Lower Nubia* 
is entered by the river at the Third Cataract, in latitude 
19° 40'. The Second Cataract is that of Wady-Halfa (p. 20 j) . 
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The Nile enters Egypt at Philae (p. 191), near which is 
the First Cataract (p. 189), that of Assouan, which many tra- 
vellers make the boundary of their Egyptian explorations. 

From this point, the Nile is generally a tranquil, wind- 
ing river, giving life to a strip of land often not more than 
ten miles wide, hemmed in by scorching deserts and barren 
mountains, yet glowing with beauty and fertility, and replete 
with the most magnificent ruins on the face of the earth. 

Anciently, the Nile reached the sea by seven mouths 5 
all are now closed except those of Rosetta and Damietta. 
The western (Rosetta) mouth is 1,800 feet wide, and about 
five feet deep in dry seasons ; the eastern mouth is only half 
as wide, but is generally two or three feet deeper. The 
Delta of the Nile commences a little N. of Cairo, about 90 
miles from the sea, and is about 8j miles wide at its 
broadest part. 

The Annual Rise and Subsidence of the Waters of the 
Nile has been already alluded to (p. 34). 

The greatest breadth of the Nile is about 2,000 feet, and 
its average current about three miles per hour. From 
Assouan to Cairo, j8o miles, the banks are completely 
covered with all sorts of vegetables raised by the ceaseless 
industry of the inhabitants. 

BIBLE ASSOCIATIONS. 

The river Nile is frequently mentioned in Scripture by 
various descriptive names, as the river, the flood, etc. It is 
sometimes called Sihor, meanmg the black or turbid river. 
In the margin of this stream floated the fragile ark wherein 
the babe Moses lay — its waters were turned into blood when 
Pharaoh's heart was hardened — ^and by its banks the infant 
Saviour may have dwelt. Ezekiel denounces Pharaoh as 
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" the great dragon that lieth in ,.the midst of his rivers *' 
(chap. xxix. 3). The " flood of Egypt," or annual inun- 
dation, is alluded to in Amos viii. 8, also ix. j, and in Jer. 
xlvi. 7, 8. 

Formerly, as previously mentioned, the Nile flowed to 
the sea by seven mouths. Of these, five are dried up, and 
the only exit now for the waters of the river is by the arti- 
Jicially-constructed openings by Damietta and Rosetta (p. 132). 
Most literally, then, is the prophecy of Isaiah fulfilled, 
^* The Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyptian 
Sea, and with his mighty wind shall He shake his hand over 
the river, and shall smite it in the seven streams, and make 
men go over dryshod." 

The land of Goshen, so often mentioned in the latter 
part of Genesis and earlier chapters of Exodus, is difficult 
of identification, but was probably to the eastward of the Nile 
Delta. The so-called Jews' Hills, north-east of Cairo, have 
no connection with the Israelitish sojourn. " These mounds," 
says Dr. Robinson, '* can only be referred back to the period 
of the Ptolemies, in the centuries immediately before the 
Christian era,'* when great numbers of Jews resorted to 
Egypt, and erected a temple at Leontopolis. 

THE NILE JOURNEY. 

Persons to whom time and expense are no objects will 
still, doubtless, prefer to make the Nile trip in one of those 
dahaleahs, so generally associated with Egyptian travel, and 
about which so much has been written. Indeed, in many 
books describing the Nile tour, quite as much is said about 
the dakabeah, and what happened on board it, as about the 
mighty river and its renowned shores. 

The majority of tourists will, undoubtedly, prefer to 
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make the trip in oae of the Government steamers. The 
saving in expense is very great. As regards time, the 
. dahabeah may return to Cairo in six weeks, or it may be 
twelve. The steamer gets back from the First Cataract in 
twenty-one days. Other advantages connected with making 
the trip by steam are, that you go on at a uniform rate, 
independently of wind or stream ; you are never becalmed, 
and there is no forced labour employed in towing the vessel 
along ; it is a public conveyance, and every passenger can be 
as independent as he pleases, or the vessel can be chartered 
for a private party by paying fifteen first-class fares ; all 
charges are strictly inclusive, and no bargaining is necessary 5 
no travelling is done by night, so that every inch of the 
route can be examined 5 punctuality is observed in all 
departures and arrivals, and there is no previous delay for 
selection, contract, etc. 5 all the attractions of the Nile are 
visited on the up journey, while the interest is fresh 5 
arrangements are made for the receipt of letters and tele- 
grams ', and, finally, the dullness, monotony, and dissatisfac- 
tion, of which travellers by dahabeah have so often com- 
plained, are conspicuous by their absence from the Nile 
steamers. 

After leaving the place of embarkation at the Kasr- 
en-Nil, the steamer soon glides past Old Cairo, and Roda and 
the Nilometer (p. 121). Not far from Old Cairo, the fine 
mosque of Attar-en- Nebbee, which is said to perpetuate the 
name of Athor, the Egyptian Venus, is seen on a projecting 
rock. The Pyramids of Ghizeh, Sakkarah, and Dashoor are 
successively passed on the western shore. On the east, Toora 
Mdsara is passed, with the immense quarries from which 
were taken the stone casings for the Pyramids. Looking 
back, the lofty citadel of Cairo, and its white mosque, 
remain conspicuous objects for a considerable distance. 
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Helwan (E.) marks the site of a Nilometer of older 
date (say some) than that at Roda ; some of its columns 
still remain. Here also are some sulphur springs, around 
which a watering-place, frequented both by Franks and 
Egyptians, has sprung up. These springs were of great 
repute in ancient times. To them it is supposed King 
Amenophis sent " the leprous and other cureless persons, 
in order to separate them from the rest of the Egyptians.'* 
For a long period of time these springs have fallen into 
disuse, but it has quite recently become the fashion for resi- 
dents of Cairo to resort there. The springs have been found 
especially beneficial in various forms of disease to which 
residents in so hot a climate are subject. Many who suffer 
from irritation of the skin and other effects of the climate 
find benefit from taking a course of these baths. There is 
no doubt, that from their advantageous proximity to Bedres- 
hayn Railway Station, on the Upper Egypt line, and from 
the increasing popularity of the place, great improvements 
will be made in order to render the present inadequate 
arrangements better suited to the requirements of residents 
and visitors. 

Bedreshayn (ij miles from Cairo) is a Railway 
Station. Memphis (p. 125), the Serapeum (p. 128), the 
Pyramids of Sakkdrah (p. 128) and Dashoor (p. 126), can 
now be visited whilst the steamer halts, if not previously 
seen by excursion from Cairo (pp. 12J-128). The steamers 
arrive in the evening, and donkeys are sent from Cairo to 
enable passengers to visit Memphis and Sakkarah early in 
the morning. 

Rigga (W.) is about four miles from the curious object con- 
spicuous for some time from the steamer, and called by the 
Arabs Haram-el-Keddh^ or False Pyramid, from the idea that 
the base was a rock, instead of the whole being built up, as 
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is really the case. It is probably an unfinished Pyramid, 
commenced by Senefroo, the monarch who preceded Cheops, 
and shows great regularity and even beauty of construc- 
tion, so far as the work has gone. Adjacent to this Pyramid 
is a Necropolis of the same high antiquity. In one of the 
tombs were discovered, in 1872, the two beautiful statues 
exhibited in the Salle des Bijoux at the Boulak Museum. 

The scenery through which the steamer is now passing 
is very pleasing — an agreeable mingling of verdant crops and 
palm-groves. Water-fowl are abundant on the sand-bank. 

" The scenery is simple and grand," says the author of 
Under Egyptian Palms, *' Each day unrolls to you a pano- 
rama of wide, waving fields, green with corn, and maize, 
and sugar-cane, rich and golden with the yellow-blossoming 
cotton, tobacco, and lupin, and wooded with mimosa and 
date — a broad belt of verdure, where, like to islands in a 
sunny sea, little clustering villages uprise, clear of the 
summer inundations, and mosques sheltered with thickets 
of palm 5 a pastoral country where the sound of murmuring 
water comes to you at every turn, and creaking, oxen-turned 
sakies are hidden under ever-spreading sycamores ; where, 
in open meadow or thick wood shade by the water's edge, 
half-naked men and women halt in their lazy working, and 
stare at you ; and, lastly, where, on either bank of this calm- 
flowing river, colossal ruins and silent cities of the dead 
confront you with memories of a lost empire, and solemn 
temples here and there are mirrored in the stream." 

Atfeeyah (E.) is near the site of ancient Aphroditopolis, 
or city of Athor, the Venus of Egypt. There are no 
remains 5 only mounds tell of the long-perished city. 

Zowyeh (W., 55 miles from Cairo), is near the site of 
ancient Iseum. 

Wdsta (E.) is a Railway Station, and is the junction 
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for the branch line through the Copt-peopled Fyoom to 
Medeenet-el-Fyo6m, a town built with the remains of 
ancient Arsinoe — fine columns grotesquely mixed with 
rough brickwork. Near Medeeneh are the site of Arsinoe 
(ancient Crocodilopolis), the site of the artificial Lake 
Moeris, and the remains of the celebrated Labyrinth, de- 
scribed by Herodotus as surpassing the Pyramids (p. 212). 

Benisooef (W., 73 miles from Cairo). Railway 
Station. This is the capital of the province of the same 
name, one of the most productive provinces of Egypt. The 
town has a population of about jooo. There is a post-office 
and telegraph-office, some factories of woollen and linen, 
and a bazaar. The latter is a wretched little affair with 
shops like cupboards. The scene on the shore is animated 
and picturesque, boats of various kinds cluster at the margin 
of the stream} people of all ages are clamouring or bar- 
gaining, children playing, picturesque old men in white 
dresses lean on their staves and watch the crowd ; girls 
come down and fill their water-jars and gracefully poise 
them on their heads as they walk away ; dogs, goats, 
poultry, cows, horses, camels, and buffaloes add to the noise 
and excitement of the scene. Passing on from Benisooef 
numerous chimneys of the Khedive's sugar factories become 
conspicuous from time to time. 

Isment (W.) Here are the quarries from which the 
beautiful veined marble for the mosque of Mahomed Ali was 
obtained.* 

Bibbeh (W.) Railway Station. Here is a Coptic 
convent where St. George has procured favour for the 
inmates in past times by being described as a Muslim 
saint under the name of El Bibbawee} the two creeds 
seem to have got on comfortably together by this 
arrangement, and Mabomedans still visit the convent and 
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recite prayers before the picture which has thus had to do 
double duty. 

Feshun (92 miles from Cairo). Railway Station. 

Malateeah. (W.) , and other villages are passed. The 
Gebel Sheykh Embarak is seen for some time before 
reaching it> and has been compared to a giant blocking the 
path. It is a large table-mountain, with broken surface — 
one of the cliffs closely resembles a ruined castle. 

Magh^gha (W., 106 miles from Cairo). Railway 
Station. Here are some sugar factories belonging to the 
Government and a branch railway for bringing the sugar- 
cane intp the town. Aquatic birds in swarms abound on the 
sandbanks south of the town. The Hagar es-Salam, or Rock 
of Welfare, is passed ; it derives its name from the current 
belief of the boatmen that they cannot call a Nile voyage 
prosperous until they have passed this stone on their way back. 

On both banks, though somewhat monotonous in general 
appearance, are various remains of ancient towns. Near 
Aboo Girgeh. on the west bank is Behnesa, representing 
the ancient Oxyrinchus, City of Fish Worshippers. Behnesa 
was a notable place in Arab and Memlook times, and had 
a wonderful legendary warrior- saint, one et-Takroory. 
Mounds and grottoes in various directions from Aboo Gir- 
geh mark the sites of ancient Cynopolis, '* City of Dogs," 
and other old-world places. Near Sheykh Fodl on the E. 
shore are remains of temples, and tombs with dog-mum- 
mies, etc. 

Golosaneh, or Kalouseneh (W., 134 miles from 
Cairo), is threatened with destruction by the action of the 
Nile waters. It is, as usual, a mud-built village with a 
beautiful palm grove. 

SemalOOt, with its minaret conspicuously rising from 
its palm grove, is seen on the west shore. 
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The lofty precipices of Gebel-el-Tayr soon present 
themselves on the eastern shore. This mountain, 
towering some hundred feet in height, consists of a long 
range of cliffs singularly broken and full of rifts and 
chasms, rising perpendicularly from the east side of the 
river for four miles. It is said to derive its name, which 
means Mountain of the Birds, from the circumstance of the 
birds meeting there annually and imprisoning one of their 
number till their next visit. Why they do this is not 
explained. 

The mountain is better known from its Coptic Con- 
vent of Sitteh Mariam-el-Adra (our Lady Mary the Virgin) 
often called the Convent of the Pulley. It is, in reality, like 
many of the Coptic Dayrs, a village of priests and wives, 
and families and connections, surrounding a church, and all 
walled in for protection from the Bedouins. There is a 
well- hole in the rocks, up which the Convent on the summit 
can be reached from the water's edge. Down this perpen- 
dicular tunnel the monks used to come swarming as the 
steamer was seen approaching, swim to the vessel's side, 
climb on deck, and solicit alms on the grounds of a common 
Christianity, but the custom is now prohibited by order of 
the patriarch. 

Mr. Curzon, in his Monasteries of the Levant, gives an 
amusing account of his ascent up the tunnel, or funnel, to the 
Convent. Following the abbot " whom I saw striding and 
sprawling in the attitude of a spread eagle above my head, 
my slippers soon fell off upon the head of a man under me, 
whom, on looking down, I saw to be the reis, or captain of 
my boat, whose immense turban formed the whole of his 
costume. At least twenty men were scrambling and puffing 
underneath him — arms and legs stretched out in all manner 
of attitudes — the procession being led by the unrobed eccle- 
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siastics. Having climbed up about 120 feet we emerged, 
in a fine perspiration, upon a narrow ledge of the rock in 
front of the precipice, which had an unpleasant slope towards 
the Nile." Hence, after some more climbing and scrambling 
the summit was gained. 

The Convent is of great antiquity, originally of Roman 
workmanship in the time of the Empress Helena, to 
whom the erection of the church is ascribed. This church, 
says Curzon, " is half a catacomb or cave, and one of the 
earliest Christian buildings which has preserved its original- 
ity." It is in the form of a Latin Basilica. From the 
terrace on the roof there are extensive views of a very 
striking character. 

Continuing the Nile journey some remains of the Gisr- 
el-Agoos are seen a few miles beyond the Convent. This 
wall was probably a similar construction to the Picts' Wall 
between England and Scotland, built to prevent the incur- 
sions of wild tribes, into the cultivated region. Diodorus 
says that Sesostris built such a wall from Pelusium to 
Heliopolis. Several portions of the Gisr-el-Agoos are seen 
at different points of the journey 3 at one place the Arab 
tradition runs, that it was built by an Egyptian Queen to 
guard her son from the crocodiles. 

Tehneh (E.), and Tdha (W.), and numerous mounds, 
grottoes, and other remains of ancient towns, etc., are 
passed rapidly by, and then Minieh is reached, i j6 miles 
from Cairo. This is the capital of an extensive province j 
there are post and telegraph offices, and a Sunday market. 
" It is considered decidedly the prettiest looking town on the 
Nile," says Bartlett, "there is an old white tomb under a 
sycamore at one end of the place, and the range of buildings 
along the water interspersed with date-groves, has a very 
pleasing effect j many of the edifices are large, respectable, 
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and very clean, and the interior of the town is somewhat 
better than usual, boasting even of a bath. The view from 
Minieh is also very beautiful." 

Minieh- contains several mosques, in one of which are 
columns of Roman workmanship ; there are also nume- 
rous baths. At a little distance various handsome buildings 
are seen, apparently intermingled with the surrounding 
groves of date palm 3 there is also a fine palace belonging to 
the Khedive, built on a beautiful site about ten years ago. 
The Khedive's sugar factories at this town, ^ve in number, 
are unrivalled in the world for their substantial character 
and perfection of appliances 3 the chimneys tower to a 
height of 200 feet. Here also, in spite of Mahomedan law, 
his Highness annually produces several thousand gallons of 
rum. The people are compelled to work in these factories 
and receive a shilling a day as wages. 

The boatmen of the Nile assert that the white Muslim 
tomb, previously mentioned, is death to crocodiles 3 if one 
dares to pass it he turns wrong side up and floats, a corpse, 
down the river. 

Passing Sooddee (E.), with its sugar plantations and a few 
grottoes and mounds, the steamer next reaches Zowyet-el' 
Myiteen (E.), where is the cemetery of Minieh, to which 
the dead are ferried with funeral rites strongly reminding 
the eye-witness of scenes pictured on the ancient tombs. 
The custom of burying the dead on the opposite side of the 
river to the city in which they dwelt is of very high anti- 
quity in Egypt. Kom Ahmar (E.), Metdhara, (E.), and 
Shardra (W.) are next passed, each with interesting caves or 
grottoes, etc., for the inspection of the leisurely traveller. 

Beni-Hassan is 171 miles from Cairo. From hence 
to Manfaloot, especial care must be taken to guard against 
the thieving propensities of the inhabitants. Some years ago 
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Ibrahim Pasha destroyed the villages of Beni-Hassan to cure 
the inhabitants of stealing, but it seems they are still in- 
corrigible. 

The Rock Tombs of Beni-Hassan, about half an hour's 
ride from the river, are justly celebrated for the light they 
shed on the manners and customs of ancient Egypt. They 
are excavated in the rocks above the Nile Valley, are exceed- 
ingly ancient, and from the resemblance in the style of their 
porticoes to the Grecian Doric, are unique in Egypt. The 
Northern tombs are the most interesting. The interior is 
marked by elegant simplicity of architecture, a low wood 
ceiling is supported by a central avenue of Doric columns. 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson suggests that they were copied 
from the stone arches of yet earlier constructions. This, 
however, is reversing the general idea of the cavern suggest- 
ing the arched roof. 

The inside walls of these tombs are covered with well 
preserved coloured pictures in inexhaustible variety, represent- 
ing the daily life of Egypt four thousand years ago. The most 
northern tomb is that of Ameni- Amenemha, the next is that 
of Noom-hotep, both governors of the province of Sah. In 
the latter tomb is a picture that was thought might repre- 
sent the arrival of Joseph's brethren, and attempts have 
been made to identify Noom-hotep with the patriarch 
Joseph. But there is evidence that the tombs were exca- 
vated long before his time under the Osirtasens of the 
twelfth dynasty. 

"The famous grottoes of Beni-Hassan," says Hopley, 
'* are a terrace of tombs high on the shelving Arabian ridge, 
overlooking a two miles' breadth of fertile land between 
mountain and river. In these, as in some vast gallery — 
hall after hall painted in graphic wall picturings, and glow- 
ing in yet unfaded tints — you may wander at will and study 
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the familiar every-day life of men who walked the land 
before the days of Joseph. In these mansions of the dead- 
eternal abodes, auaviovs otnovs as the ancients called them — 
mimic men and women are wrestling, fishing, ploughing, 
and reaping, trapping birds, giving dinner-parties, being 
flogged, cutting their toe-nails, treading the wine-press, 
dancing, . playing the harp, weaving linen, playing at catch 
ball, being shaved by the barber, playing at draughts. 
Verily, there is nothing new under the sun. What say you 
to an elderly lady robed in a dress having three flounces. 
And then there are stranger things than that ! Yes, the old, 
old story of human life is there, told as in a picture book. 
Though seen through a gap of four thousand years the eye 
moistens over it still. Here are life's festive scenes and 
revels — the wine cup and the garland ; and here its scenes 
of sorrow — mourners are weeping over their dead. Nothing 
is lacking. And so, by the mystic sympathy — that touch of 
nature which links man with man — ^you reach out a hand 
across the ages, and feel the throbbings of a humanity 
kindred with your own." All persons of true taste and feel- 
ing will be disgusted by finding these precious memorials dis- 
figured by the carving of the ignoble names of modern visitors. 

In the Southern tombs the architecture more closely 
resembles that of the temples, where the lotos and papyrus 
have suggested shapes for column and capital. 

The Speos Artemidos lies in a valley towards the 
east. It is an excavation in the rock dedicated to Pasht, 
the Egyptian Diana, commenced by Thothmes III., and 
carried on by Sethi, father of Rameses the Great, but never 
completed. There are some interesting sculptures and 
hieroglyphics. 

SheykkTimay (E.), has catacombs and quarries, and some 
slight remains of the Gisr-el-Agoos (p. 140) are seen on 
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the hills. A considerable change in the situation of the bed 
of the Nile is evident here. 

On the low wooded shore to the east, close under the 
mountain at the southern end of the former channel of the 
Nile, are the ruins of Antinoe, or Antinopolis. Some frag- 
ments of a Roman theatre and hippodrome are amongst the 
chief remains. It was a Roman rather than Egyptian city, 
owing its foundation to the Emperor Hadrian, who, when 
visiting Egypt, was accompanied by his beautiful favourite 
Antinous, whose effigy in marble is so familiar an object in 
museums of antiquities. The Egyptian oracles had declared 
that only by sacrificing what was most dear to him, could 
the Emperor ensure his prosperity and the welfare of his 
empire. To secure this boon for his master, Antinous 
drowned himself in the Nile near Beza. In memory of his 
devoted friend, Hadrian built Antinopolis, according to some 
on the site of Ansina the city of Pharaoh's magicians. 

In the persecution of Diocletian many Christian martyrs 
perished here, and the ancient tombs in the adjacent rocks 
are full of signs of Christian use as places of worship and 
sepulture. Antinoe was the metropolis of Upper Egypt 
previous to the Saracenic invasion. There are no monuments, 
only a few ruins, the limestone having been carried away 
and utilized elsewhere. 

Atf Roda (W.), a railway station, 182 miles from Cairo, 
is a costly palace of the Kh6dive, and a large sugar factory 
employing several hundred persons. The Coptic village of 
Byadeeyah (W.), Medeeneh (E.), with numerous Christian 
tombs and painted chapels of very ancient date, are next passed. 
In one Egyptian grotto, near Ed Dayr en Nakhl (E.), is a 
picture showing the Transport of a Colossus on a 
sledge dragged with ropes, illustrating the ancient method 
of dealing with these huge monuments. Probably many 
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tourists will call to mind one of the many copies of this 
picture in books on Egypt, the two hundred men toiling at 
the ropes, the huge statue on the sledge, the man on the 
pedestal easing the passage of the sledge with oil, and the 
man on the statue beating time that all may pull together 5 
doubtless all is quite familiar, and the tourist as he steams 
past Ed Dayr may be interested in remembering that the 
original is underground behind that village. 

Raramoon (W.), is near the site of the ancient Shmoun, 
called by the Greeks Hermopolis Magna, as being dedicated 
to Thoth the Egyptian Hermes. The remains cover four 
miles of ground. Ibeum, where the ibis mummies from 
Hermopolis were buried, was at the foot of the Libyan 
hills. 

Several places of no great importance are next passed. 
Amongst them are Daroot OshmSon (W.), Mellawee (W.), 
Ishdyda (E.), Hadji Kandeel (with its eighteenth dynasty 
grottoes of Tel-el-Amarna), Howarte (E.)> DarSot esh 
^Aercef (W.), near which the Bahr Yoosef, or Canal Joseph, 
leaves the Nile and runs along at the foot of the Libyan 
hills past Behnesa to the Fyoom, and the Christian town 
of Ed Dayr-el-Kossayr (E.) During this portion of the 
journey the first wild specimens of the Theban Palm, or 
d6m-tree, will be seen. The whole district teems with 
Egyptian grottoes and ruins ; all the hills along the eastern 
shore are full of square holes, marking deserted tombs. 

Passing yephsean on , the west, the tremendous rocks of 
Djebel, or Gebel Aboufaydah, are reached. These 
extend ten or twelve miles along the eastern shore of the 
Nile. Far up among the clefts of these grand cliffs are seen 
the caverns where dwelt the celebrated ascetics of Upper 
Egypt, and where Athanasius for a time sought shelter. 
Innumerable tombs line the terraces of these rocks. Rough 
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weather is often experienced here. The tourist may psrhaps 
see his first crocodile on the mud-banks below the cliffs. 

Passing El HarM (E.), with its ancient repositories of 
dog and cat mummies, Koosayah, site of ancient Chusis, 
the City of the Sacred Cow, symbolizing the Egyptian Venus, 
the Dayr- el- Bukhara (E.), and various ruins, the cool green 
reaches of Manfaloot are entered. The first sight of the 
town is very pleasing. A sudden bend of the river brings 
into full view its fretted domes and crested minarets, palm 
trees and mingled mass of buildings. Picturesque terraces 
and gardens line the water-side Part of the town has 
been washed away by the Nile, but measures have been 
recently taken to prevent further damage. It is the capital 
of a province and residence of a governor, and contains a 
public bath and bazaar, and numerous mosques. On 
, Sundays a market is held here. 

On the opposite side of the Nile, at the top of the rocks 
of the Gebel Aboufaydah, are the celebrated Crocodile 
Mummy Pits of Maabdeh. These reptiles were here in 
thousands. Much difficulty and some danger has been expe- 
rienced in visiting these caverns. Caution is requisite in 
visiting them, as some lives have been lost by suffocation in 
these caverns, and there is not now anything to be seen to 
repay for a long and toilsome journey. 

Beni Alt (W.) is the starting-point of the desert track 
to the oasis of Dakhleh. Near Wady Booa (E.) are some 
painted grottoes, a Roman fortress, and a Convent of Maria 
Boktee, dating from the time of Diocletian. Steaming along 
the now winding river, Mungahat or Mankabat, " place of 
pots,** is passed, and Asyoot is reached, 250 miles from Cairo. 

Asyoot, the Coptic Sioout, is the successor of the ancient 
Lycopolis, City of Wolves, a place devoted to the worship of 
those animals, of which only a few mounds and buried 
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foundations remain. Asyoot (pop. 25,000) is the capital of 
Upper Egypt, and residence of the governor. It is a 
considerable town, with some fine mosques^ bazaars, baths, 
etc. The city lies more than a mile from the river, near 
the foot of the mountain, and is really on an island formed 
by a branch of the river. The latter is crossed by an 
arched stone bridge, beyond which commences the ascent 
of the mountain filled with tombs and grottoes. On 
approaching the town, fifteen minarets can be counted rising 
from amongst the groves of palm and acacia. 

El Hamra, on the Nile bank, is the port of Asyoot. 
From hence to the city there is a beautiful curving road 
raised a few feet above the plain, as the latter is under water 
at the time of the annual inundation. The bazaars of this 
city are very good -, the private houses better than in most 
Egyptian towns. There is a considerable trade in linen 
cloth, earthenware, woollen, and opium. The pipe bowls 
of Asyoot are the best in the East, and large numbers are 
sent to the bazaars at Cairo and elsewhere. The caravans for 
Nubia and Darfur usually start from, and return to, this place. 

The mountain behind the city should be visited. The 
view is very fine, comprising " about a hundred miles of the 
valley of the Nile — a vast level panorama, bounded by the 
chains of the Arabian and Libyan hills, diversified by every 
shade of green, and watered by the Nile/* The innumerable 
tombs, of which the Stall Autar is the principal, are inter- 
esting from their Egyptian remains, and also from their 
Christian associations, as being tenanted by monks and 
hermits at a time when society seemed so hopelessly rotten 
that almost all *' the salt of the earth " was in voluntary exile 
in the deserts and caves of Africa and Syria. 

" From the top of the ridge,'* says the Rev. W. Dale, 
" the view is indeed very striking. The height is about four 
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hundred feet, perhaps a little more. About two miles 
further north the ridge ends, and from that point we could 
see as far as the eye could reach, the yellow brown sand of 
the Libyan desert, following the thin strip of green on the 
edge of the Nile. Just here the cultivated land for a con- 
siderable distance northward did not look more than a mile 
and a half or two miles in breadth, and it was like a long 
green ribbon following the course of the river, with the 
yellow desert beyond. On the eastern bank the line of 
green is much thinner, up to this point the fertile strip 
between the Nile and the Arabian desert has scarcely ever 
been more than a mile broad, and for many miles the lime- 
stone rocks of the desert have come right down to the river. 
It was impossible not to remember the famous passage in 
Ezekiel, * These waters issue out towards the East country, 
and go down into the desert .... and everything shall live 
whither the river cometh,* " 

If time permits, a visit should be made to the Government 
College, opposite the landing place. The professors are always 
willing to have the boys examined by visitors. 

Amongst the places next passed in journeying up the 
Nile, are the following : — El Wasta (E.) — on site of Contra 
Lycopolis, — Gutteea (W.), with acacia trees in plenty. 
El Mudmury with more acacias, ** a whole realm of trees, a 
billowy bank of golden green on which the sunbeams sleep 
at noon, . . and populous with doves, hoopoes, and birds 
of every bright plumage.'' These trees are considered to 
represent one of the classic groves of Acanthus. Sherg 
Selin (E.), Ahooteeg (W.), Sidfeh (W.), Kooskam (W.), 
El Bedareh (E.), Rainneh (E.), Gow (E.), Gow-el-Gharleeyah 
(W.), where, in i86j, an insurrection was put down 
summarily by a good deal of shooting and hanging, and the 
destruction of several neighbouring villages. 
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Near Gow (E.), are the rains of Antseopolis. In the 
early part of last century, columns, etc., of great interest 
were standing. Now there is little more than a confused 
heap of stones. The whole village of Gow was carried 
away in 1823 by the waters of the Nile. 

The western mountains take a wide sweep from Gow to 
Tahtah, enclosing a rich and well-cultivated plain. 

Passing Mishte (W.), Shaheka (W.), and other unim- 
portant places, TaMah. (pop. 3000) is seen at some distance 
inland, with mounds of ancient Hesopis. Com and cattle 
are important products of this neighbourhood. 

Opposite Tahtah projects the Gehel Sheykh Hereedee, 
traditionally said to be iuhabited by a serpent gifted with the 
power of healing all kinds of diseases 5 there are some 
interesting caves. Benoweet (W.), Itjoo (W.) (ancient 
Aphroditopolis), and Souhdg (W.) are next passed. 

Souhag, the capital of the province of Girgeh. A 
large canal at this place conducts the Nile water to the 
interior. Souhag is the place from which to visit the White 
and Red Monasteries. 

The White Monastery has been placed, from prudential 
motives, under the protection of the Muslim Saint Abou 
Shenoodeh. It has been ruined and sacked several times, 
lastly in 181 2, by the Memlooks, who, however, could not 
injure the immense walls. The interior was once a grand 
basilica. The exterior was built in the Egyptian style, by the 
Empress Helena, at the edge of the Libyan desert, where it 
stands desolate and alone amongst the sand. The Red 
Monastery is, perhaps, the more ancient of the two. 

Ekhmeem (E.) is a tolerably well-built town of wide 
streets, and a considerable corn and poultry town. Coarse 
cottons, especially the fringed shawls of the Nile boatmen, 
are manufactured here 3 also earthenware. The town con- 
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tains several mosques, a Coptic monastery, and a Franciscan 
hospice of refuge for persecuted Christians. The remains 
of two temples in the vicinity and some other ruins were 
part of ancient Panopolis. Of this city, some have asserted 
it to be the oldest in Egypt, assigning its foundation to 
" Ekbmeem, son of Misraim, the offspring of Cush, the son 
of Ham." Nestorius died at Ekhmeem in the fifth century. 

Mensheeyah (W.), 318 miles from Cairo, has an ancient 
stone quay. There is an excellent market. Here is pro- 
duced the celebrated sweetmeat " Mensheeyeh-el-Neideh." 
The cemetery is extensive and curious, and the dead are 
brought to it from a considerable distance round, as it is 
above the level of the inundation. Ptolemais Hermii was the 
ancient Egyptian city once existing in this neighbourhood. 

The Nile is now skirted for some distance on the east 
bank by the hills called the Gebel Tookh. Ayserat^ noted 
for turkeys, is passed on the west bank. 

Girgek (E.), named from its monastery of St. George, is 
a dirty, uninteresting place. The church is half-buried 
underground, formed of stone from the old ruins. It contains 
a handsome screen of fretted woodwork, a wooden commu- 
nion-table (stone altars being forbidden by the Alexandrian 
Church), and some early MS. Liturgies, Coptic Scriptures, etc. 

Bellianeh (W.) This is the point from which to visit 
the magnificent ruins of Abydos. 

AbydOS is reached by a journey of six miles across the 
plain on donkeys to the edge of the desert. Its most 
ancient name was Thinis or This, famous as the birthplace 
of Menes, and reputed burial-place of Osiris, and second 
only to Thebes amongst the cities of Upper Egypt. 

The visitor to Abydos finds four principal objects of 
attraction — the Temple of Sethi, the New Tablet of Abydos,. 
the Temple of Rameses, and the Necropolis. 
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The Temple of Sethi, called by Strabo the Mem- 
nonium, and so celebrated for its magnificent decoration, was 
built by Sethi I., father of Rameses II. As in all the work 
undertaken by order of Sethi, the art displayed wins uni- 
versal admiration, unlike the sculptures of the reign of 
Rameses, which are not first-rate, and indeed are often negli- 
gently executed. 

" The bas-reliefs are the most beautiful in Egypt," says 
Viscountess Strangford -, "indeed, there is nothing equal to 
them in Egyptian art, except the paintings in the tomb of 
this same King Sethi at Thebes. In earlier periods art was 
far more naturalistic ; but what we may call Egyptian art 
proper was, in the reign of Sethi, the most perfect of all. It 
is beautiful, vivid, and highly picturesque, although com- 
pletely subject to the arbitrary rules imposed by the priests 
on the artists, in accordance with the elaborate theocratic 
system of government that extended through all the minutiae 
of life.'' 

This temple was dedicated to seven gods, and has seven 
vaulted naves lying east and west, ending in seven sanc- 
tuaries, and communicating with two immense halls running 
north and south. There are also some other smaller 
chambers. Everywhere are highly-finished sculptures and 
hieroglyphics. 

The roof of this temple is the only one of its kind in 
Egypt. Immense stones were laid, not on their faces, but 
on their sides, across from one architrave to the other ; then 
an arch was cut through this mass of stone, and adorned 
with hieroglyphics and sculptures. 

M. Mariette, by whose recent excavations these wonder- 
ful buildings have been largely brought to light from the 
sand which enveloped them, points out that from the pre- 
sence everywhere of Sethi and Rameses together in the 
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various pictures, the temple was built while the one as king 
and the other as prince, were associated together. In the 
long passage-like chamber to the south of the Great Hall, 
are scenes representing the Dedication of the Temple. The 
presentation of offerings to Ammon, Horus and Osiris is 
represented in the first, second, and fourth tablets on the 
east wall, and to a grand galaxy of 130 deities on the third. 
On the west wall are also four tablets, the third of which is 
the important New Tablet of Abydos. Sethi the king 
and Rameses the prince are here shown, one making the 
offering of fire and the other reading the sacred hymn, before 
the cartouches* of seventy-six kings, from Menes, the 
founder of the kingdom, to Sethi, then reigning. These 
seventy-six monarchs were doubtless those more particularly 
connected with Abydos. The value to Egyptologists of this 
monumental record is beyond question. 

In the seven vaulted naves, the pictures represent the 
successive ceremonies performed by the king in worshipping 
there — unveiling the statue of the god, offering incense, re- 
covering the statue, etc., etc. 

Of the Temple of Rameses II. (sometimes called 
the Temple of Osiris), built by that monarch when himself 
on the throne, little remains but a portion of the outer walls. 
Hence was taken the mutilated Tablet of Abydos, now in 
the British Mmwum, considered to be a copy of the new 
tablet above described. 

" Continuing still in a north direction," says M. Mariette, 
in his Itineraire, ** we reach a large, crude brick enclosure. 
Here stood Thinis, the cradle of Egyptian monarchy, and 
the place where was situated the tomb of Osiris — a sanc- 

* The cartouches, sometimes called ovals or shields, are the ellip- 
tical frames, enclosing groups of signs symbolical of royal names. 
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tuary as venerated by the ancient Egyptians as the Holy 
Sepulchre by Christians.'* In this enclosure is a mound 
called the Kom-es-Sultan, formed of the d6bris of myriads 
of tombs through successive ages. M. Mariette hopes to 
find, through the excavations now in progress, the tomb of 
Osiris beneath this mound. " The rich and powerful of the 
Egyptians,** says Plutarch, " are desirous of being buried at 
Abydos, in order to be, as it were, in the same grave with 
Osiris himself." It is conjectured that it is the graves of these 
worthies that have gradually formed the mound just described. 

The Necropolis, from which four-fifths of the stelae 
in the Boulak Museum, and many other objects, were 
derived, is so completely altered and overturned as to present 
little of interest to the general visitor. The tombs are chiefly 
of the sixth dynasty (3700 b.c), the twelfth dynasty (3000 
B.C.), and the thirteenth dynasty (2800 e.g.) Those of the 
latter epoch are mostly in the form of a pyramid of crude 
brick, the interior being hollowed out into a cupola. But 
amongst the earliest tombs (sixth dynasty) in this Necropolis, 
a vaulted roof with a true arch, with bricks specially formed 
for its construction, is not unfrequent. 

Far shoot (368 miles from Cairo) contains another of the 
Khedive's sugar factories. This district is inhabited by 
descendants of the once powerful Howara Arabs. 

From Girgeh to Keneh the scenery is in many parts very 
fine. Theban palms, dates, and acacias are abundant 5 Indian 
corn, sugar-cane, and various leguminous herbs, are flourish- 
ing luxuriantly over the fertile land that delights the eye 
with its perpetual greenness. Numerous small places are 
passed — amongst them Bajoora (W.), How (W., anciently 
Diospolis Parva), Kasr es Sydd, the ancient Chenoboscion^ 
formerly celebrated for its geese and now the largest depot of 
turkeys on the Nile, Dishneh (W.) and Fow (E.) 
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Keneh (395 miles from Cairo) is an important place 
on the east bank of the Nile ; ancient Ccenopolis occupied 
the site. It has long been noted for its dates and its danc- 
ing girls, also for its manufacture of porous jugs and filter- 
ing bottles. It is interesting to watch the process of making 
these articles by hand with extreme rapidity. 

There is a three days' desert route from Keneh to Kosseir 
on the shore of the Red Sea. 

Nearly opposite Keneh, on the west bank of the Nile, 
stands the celebrated Temple of Denderah. 

This beautiful, well-preserved ruin dates from the period 
when Egyptian architecture under the Ptolemies and Caesars 
had greatly declined from its ancient grandeur, and shows a 
considerable admixture of Greek and Roman with Egyptian 
ideas. Like all the Egyptian temples, it stands in the 
midst of a vast enclosure formed of crude bricks, and com- 
pletely shutting out the sights and sounds of the outer 
world. 

This temple was commenced under Ptolemy XII., its 
construction was completed under Tiberius, and its decora- 
tion under Nero 3 so that this edifice was being constructed 
whilst our Saviour was dwelling at Jerusalem. 

The immense profusion of inscriptions, bas-reliefs, etc., 
with which the walls are covered, will forcibly strike the 
attention — ceilings, walls, portals, basements are all orna- 
mented in this way. In many of these pictures the subject 
is the same — the royal founder adoring the divinities of the 
temple — others show the ceremonies observed by the king 
in connection with this adoration. " Nothing can be more 
rich,*' says Warburton, '' than the carvings and hieroglyphics 
that adorn the massive pillars crowned with heads of Isis. 
The ceilings are covered with the celebrated astronomical 
paintings ; and the next most popular representation through- 
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out this edifice seems to be that of serpents 5 these appear 
in every variety of form and attitude, some are walking on 
human legs, and some spinning erect upon their tails like 
corkscrews, while they present strange offerings to deities 
equally preposterous.*' 

The great hall, or portico, with its twenty-four columns 
is first entered. The two side entrances are for priests and 
attendants. The main entrance was used by the king 
alone, at this portal the monarch presented himself, in long 
robe, sceptre in hand, and with sandalled feet 5 on entering 
he is recognized by the gods as King of High and Low 
Egypt — first receiving purification from Thoth and Horus, 
and then the two crowns from Wat'i and Suvan. Then 
Maut of Thebes and Toom of Heliopolis take the king by 
the hand and lead him into the presence of the goddess 
Athor. Such is the story as shown in the surrounding 
pictures, symbolising the preparatory ceremonies performed 
by the king in this great hall before passing into the temple 
proper. The ceiling has a representation of the zodiac, 
once imagined to be ancient Egyptian, but now proved to 
date from Ptplemaic times. 

The learned author of the Itin^raire gives details of the 
uses of the numerous chambers of the temple. To one group 
of rooms he assigns the assembling of the priests and pre- 
paration for the festivals 5 these latter, of which a sort of 
calendar is given on the walls of the second hall, consisted 
chiefly of grand processions which circulated through the 
temple, mounted to the terraces, and redescended to perform 
certain rites in the exterior enclosure. In this group also 
were chambers for the preparation or consecration of the 
offerings, the guardianship of the sacred emblems, and the 
preparation of the sacred oils and essences, also the treasury 
and depot for vestments. 
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Another group consists of the chapel court, two halls 
and a staircase on the north side, and two halls and a 
staircase on the south side, and the little temple on the 
terraced roof 5 this assemblage of rooms was especially 
dedicated to the feast of the New Year, regulated by the 
appearance of Sirius. The details of this grand ceremonial 
are pictured on the walls of the two staircases. 

The remaining chambers, those farthest to the west, 
formed the most sacred portion of the edifice. Into the 
small chamber at the extreme west of the axis of the build- 
ing the king alone could enter ; there, in profound secrecy, 
was preserved the mysterious emblem of the worship of 
Athor the Life -giver, the golden sistrum. The adjacent 
chambers were consecrated to the worship of Isis, Osiris, 
Pasht, Horns, etc. In the walls of the temple are concealed 
crypts, wherein the most valuable gold statues and other 
sacred treasures were stored. On the terrace, or roof of the 
building, is a small temple dedicated to Osiris. 

'^The temple," accordingly, ''was not, like our 
churches, a place of assembly for the faithful. One finds 
in it neither habitations for priests nor places of initiation, 
and no traces of divination or the consultation of oracles, 
and there is no reason to imagine that beyond the king and 
priests anything like a public congregation was admitted. 
The temple is a place of depot, preparation, and consecra- 
tion. In the interior certain festivals are celebrated, proces- 
sions organized, and the objects of worship stored. And, if 
all was sombre, if in these halls and chambers, where 
there is no indication of torches having been used, almost 
darkness must have prevailed, the mystery of the cere- 
monies was thereby only enhanced As to the 

principal festivals^ of which the temple was the centre, 
they consisted chiefly of processions which expanded out- 
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side in the full light of the sun to the very limits of the 
grand enclosure, whose crude brick walls were indeed the 
true limits of the temple. In the temple (taken in its more 
limited sense) were lodged the gods, there the sacred vest- 
ments were put on and all preparations made. It was a 
sort of sacristy where the king and priests alone pene- 
trated. In the enclosure; on the contrary,, the long 
processions developed, and even, if the public were not 
admitted, there is reason to believe that certain initiates were 
present." 

The Temple of Denderah, though dating from compara- 
tively later times, serves from its completeness to give a good 
idea of the general arrangements of the older Pharaonic 
temples. But in the decorations of the edifice an amount 
of symbolism is evident, which was doubtless due to the 
influence of the Platonists of Alexandria, who were seeking 
to combine Greek philosophy with the old Egyptian mytho- 
logy. 

The view from the roof of the temple is very fine 5 the 
cultivated land, the desert, the glistening Nile, and the chain 
of hills that stretch away towards the shores of the Red 
Sea. Numerous Coptic and Arabic habitations now cluster 
round the temple and enclosure. To realize Denderah as 
it was, the visitor must imagine all these swept away and 
the sacred edifice standing in isolated majesty in the midst 
of the vast area, compassed about with the high sombre 
walls of brick that ensured the silence and solitude required 
for the mystic ceremonies of the old Egyptian faith. 

" On the ceiling of the great portico,'* observes Mr. 
Sharpe, " is the well-known zodiac which our antiquaries 
once thought was of a great antiquity, but the sign of the 
scales in the zodiac might alone have taught them that it 
could not be older than the reign of Augustus, who gave 
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that name to the group of stars which before formed the 
spreading claws of the scorpion. We cannot but admire 
the zeal of the Egyptians by whom this work was then 
finished. They were treated as slaves by their Greek fellow- 
countrymen 5 they, the fallen descendants of the conquer- 
ing kings of Thebes, had every third year their houses ran- 
sacked in search of arms; the Romans only drained the 
province of its wealth, and the temple had, perhaps, never 
been heard of by the Emperor, who could have been little 
aware that the most lasting monument of his reign was 
being raised in the distant province of Egypt. We cannot 
but admire a people, who, denying themselves all beyond 
the coarsest food and clothing as luxuries, thought a noble 
massive temple for the worship of the gods one of the first 
necessaries of life.** 

There are a few other remains of temples, etc., in the 
vicinity appertaining to the ancient town of Tentyris, or 
Tentyra (modern Denderah). The Tentyrites nursed a 
standing enmity to crocodiles, and were accordingly often 
engaged in savage and bloodthirsty feuds with the inhabi- 
tants of Ombos, by whom those animals were worshipped. 

Ledving Keneh, the steamer next passes Benoot (E.), and 
Ballds (W.), where the Ballasee jars are made, which the 
women pose so gracefully on their heads when fetching 
water from the Nile. The tourist may, perhaps, encounter 
a large raft or two formed of these jars fastened together, 
in transit to the markets of the large cities. 

Ten miles from Keneh, Kobt or Koft, the ancient 
Coptos is reached. It has some Egyptian remains, but is 
now associated with Roman times, from which most of its 
ruined walls and towers date. It was long the head-quarters 
of Egyptian Christianity, and probably gave its name to the 
modem Copts. Until Diocletian wreaked his fury on the 
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city, for the rebellion of its inhabitants against his authority, 
Coptos was the great emporium of Egypt's trade with the 
East. From Berenice, on the Red Sea, the merchants came 
by a well-beaten track to Coptos, from whence the riches 
of the far East were floated down the Nile to Alexandria. 
Near the town is a narrow pass leading to the chain of 
ravines through which this ancient pathway of commerce 
was kept up. The vegetation in this district is very 
luxuriant. Fine crops of sugar-cane and Indian corn cover 
the fertile plain by the river side. 

B^h Shurafa (E.), Koos (E.), anciently Apollinopolis 
Parjra, and in the fourteenth century second only to Fostdt 
amongst Egyptian cities^ Negddeh (W.), 428 miles from 
Cairo, with its ancient convents dating from the days of the 
Empress Helena, is a quaint and picturesque old town, 
situated at one of the finest points of view on the Nile -, 
MedamSt (E.), with ruins of a Ptolemaic temple, and frag- 
ments of far older edifices are all passed, and then the ruins 
of Karnak begin to appear in sight. 

THEBES. 

At the village of Luxor is the anchoring place where the 

steamer remains while tourists explore the glories of Thebes. 

The temple of Luxor is close at hand, and under its portico 

. is the office of Mustapha Aga, the consul for England and 

America. 

Ancient Thebes occupied the whole plain now seen on 
each side of the Nile, but it was on the east bank that the 
chief portion of the city was situated, the western side being 
principally occupied by temples and palaces, and the tombs 
of the dead. The city was never enclosed by walls, and 
Homer's ''hundred gates'* is suggested to have meant the 
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pbrtals of the palaces and temples if it meant anything. 
But it is more consistent with the context to accept it simply 
as poetical imagery.* 

Thebes has always marvellously impressed the mind and 
imagination of travellers by its extent and the vastness of 
its monuments. There are temples whose front elevation 
was nearly a mile in length, fragments of colossal statues 
of dimension truly enormous, colonnades that rose to over 
seventy feet in height. Not only do these ruins extend 
over the whole breadth of the Nile Valley, but on the sides 
of the surrounding mountains ancient remains lie in heaps, 
whilst tombs, still in good preservation, cover the we§tern 
plain and stretch far out into the desert. '* It appeared to 
me,** said Belzoni, " like entering a city of the giants, who 
after a long conflict had been all destroyed, leaving the 
ruins of their vast temples as the only proofs of their exist- 
ence." 

The plain of Thebes is thus described by Heeren. " The 
whole valley of the Nile in Upper Egypt offers no spot so 
fit for the foundation of a large capital. The mountain 
chains — the Libyan on the western, and the other, usually 
called the Arabian, on the eastern side — retire here to such 
a distance on either side of the river that they leave a 
spacious plain on both banks, whose breadth, from west to 
east, amounts to about three leagues and a half, and the 
length, from north to south, is about the same. . . . 
Towards the north, this plain is again closed in by the near 

* ** Not all proud Thebes* unrivalled walls contain, 
The world's great Empress on the Egyptian plain, 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states, 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates. 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars, 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars." 
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approach of the mountain chain to the river ; towards the 
south, on the contrary, where the western chain continues 
distant from the river, it remains open. The plain, there- 
fore, on which Thebes was built, though limited in extent, 
was yet sufficient to contain one of the largest cities of the 
earth. According to Strabo, there is no doubt but that the 
ancient city covered the whole plain. Thebes, therefore, 
was built on the two banks of the Nile, without being con- 
nected, so far as we know, by means of a bridge." 

HISTORY. 

The exact origin of Thebes, like that of Memphis, is 
involved in obscurity. It was after the decline of This, or 
Abydos, that Thebes rose to be the capital of Upper Egypt. 
Two or three kings bad reigned here before Abraham 
entered the Delta. The first great kingly name in Theban 
history is that of Osirtasen I. " He was," says Bartlett, 
" the builder of the older and smaller part of the Temple of 
Karnak, which served as the nucleus around which his suc- 
cessors grouped other and more colossal additions. This 
early Theban monarchy was, in fact, a religious community, 
in which the palace was a temple, the people worshippers at 
the gate, and the monarch the chief priest. The dynasty of 
Osirtasen was terminated by the conquest of Upper Egypt 
by the Memphian kings who built the Pyramids." 

Thebes, like the other cities of Egypt, was for a time 
subject to the Shepherd Kings, till Amosis of Thebes 
expelled that alien race, and Upper Egypt began to rise to 
its highest degree of power and glory. The temple at 
Karnak received important [additions from Amunoph, 
Thothmes, and the beautiful Queen Nitocris. Under 
Thothmes III., lord of seventeen tributary nations, as dis- 

11 
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played in the sculptures, the magnificence of Karnak greatly 
increased. Monarch after monarch whom it were needless 
to name here took a pride in adding to the glory of the 
Theban temples and palaces. Rameses II., of whom we 
have heard at Abydus, did much memorable work here also, 
as will be pointed out in describing the monuments. A few 
kings of lesser note succeeded, and then Rameses III., 
builder of the temple of Medeenet-Haboo, finished the record 
of Theban powers and splendour. Weak kings succeeded ; 
foreign possessions slipped from their grasp; and Thebes 
became merely a vassal province to the new dynasties of 
Bubastis and Tanis, in the Delta. Its fall is as obscure as 
its origin. 

When the dynasties of Lower Egypt were terminated by 
Persian conquest, the great General Cambyses marched 
southward to conquer Ethiopia. Turned back from the 
intended exploit by famine, and irritated by the loss in the 
desert sands of jo,ooo men whom he had sent to conquer 
the oases, he madly wreaked his vengeance on Thebes. , 
After burning and destroying the temples and palaces, he 
plundered the tombs, and left the city in a ruined condition, 
from which, however, it largely recovered. Theban com- 
merce was utterly lost by the rapid growth of Alexandria 
under the Ptolemies. These princes made some considerable 
additions to the temples, etc. 5 in these additions the 
influence of Greek art is, of course, very perceptible. 

" The reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus," says the author just 
quoted, " is remarkable for the rebellion of Thebes, and for 
the final consummation of her ruin. It had long been fall- 
ing in trade and wealth, and had lost its superiority in armsj 
but its temples, like so many citadels, its obelisks, its 
colossal statues, and the tombs of its great kings, yet 
remained, and with them the memory of its bygone glory. 
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The Thebans had borne for two centuries and a half, under 
their Greek masters, political servitude, heavy taxes, habitual 
annoyance, and occasional cruelty. Under the government 
of Cleopatra Cocce the measure of their injuries overflowed, 
and taking advantage of the revolutions in Alexandria, a 
large part of Upper Egypt rose in rebellion. When Lathyrus 
returned to Egypt, Thebes refused obedience. For three 
years the brave Copts, intrenched within their temples, 
everyone of which was a castle, withstood his armies ; but 
the bows, the hatchets, and the chariots could do little 
against Greek arms ; while the overthrow of the massive 
temple walls and the utter ruin of the city prove how slowly 
they yielded to greater skill and numbers, and mark the con- 
querors* distrust lest the temples should again be so made use 
of. . . The wide acres of Theban ruin prove alike the 
greatness of the city, and the force with which it was over- 
thrown 'y and this is the last time that Egyptian Thebes is 
met with in the pages of history. The habitations of the 
city were swept away, but the temples, miles apart, form the 
nuclei of different scattered hamlets, whose inhabitants till 
the plain, once covered with the living millions of the ancient 
city. The Christians, under the Greek Emperors, raised 
their puny structures amidst the colossal courts of Medeenet- 
Haboo,* but fled on the conquest by the Arabs, whose 
degenerate successors make their habitations amongst the 
tombs of Goma, and gain a precarious subsistence by 
rifling their contents, and dragging from their repositories 
.the mummied remains of their tenants. 

''But the ruined temples still stand to call forth the 
wonder of the traveller. They have seen the whole portion 

* The Hon. R. Curzon, in his Monasteries of the Levant^ gives a 
curious account of a night visit to a tomb to inspect the MSS. once 
belonging to the Theban monastery. 
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of time, of which history keeps the reckoning, roll before 
them 3 they have seen kingdoms and nations rise and fall — 
the Babylonians, the Jews, the Persians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans. They have seen the childhood of all that we call 
ancient, and they seem likely to stand to tell their tale to 
those who will hereafter call us the ancients.'* 

Under the name of No, or No- Ammon, Thebes is several 
times referred to by the sacred writers. " I will punish the 
multitude of No,** is the denunciation of Jeremiah (xlvi. 25). 
" I will execute judgments in No.*' . . . ^^ I will cut off the 
multitude of No.*' ..." No shall be rent asunder," are 
part of the burden of Ezekiel in the 14th, 15th, and i6th 
verses of chap. xxx. In Nahum iii. 8, the Prophet Nahum, 
addressing Nineveh, asks, " Art thou better than populous 
No, that was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall 
was from the sea ? " See also following verses. How 
severely No, or Thebes, has been "rent asunder," and 
suffered from judgments of various kinds, must be appa- 
rent to every observer. 

In Jer. xlvi., the phrase, "multitude of No,** should be 
" Ammon of No,** referring to the divinity Ammon-ra, wor- 
shipped in this city. 

THE THEBAN MONUMENTS- 

The principal monuments of Thebes are, on the western 
bank of the Nile, the Temple of Koorneh, the Temple of 
the Dayr-el-Bahree, the Rameseum (commonly called the 
Memnonium), the Temple of the Dayr-el-Medeeneh, the 
Temple of Medeenet-Haboo, the Necropolises of Drah 
Abo'lnegga and El Assasseef, and farther in the desert the 
Tombs of the Kings, in the desolate valley of Bab-el-Molook. 
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On the eastern bank are situated the Temples of Luxor and 
Karnak. 

The Temple of Koorneli is situated at the entrance 
of the gorge leading to Bab-el- Molook. It was reared to 
the memory of Rameses I. by his son Sethi, and is indeed 
a cenotaph -, it belongs to the same era as the temple at 
Abydos (p. iji), and is similar in the style and finish of its 
artistic decorations. Entering by the central portal into the 
Hall of the Six Columns and penetratmg to the third 
chamber on the rights there is an admirable head of Sethi, 
scarcely yielding the palm to the finest of those on the walls 
of Abydos. When Sethi died the temple was incomplete, 
and it was finished by his son Rameses II., who consecrated 
it to the memory of his father as well as to Rameses I., to 
whom it was originally dedicated. 

The Tombs of the Kings are in the desolate valley of 
Bab-el-Molook, which has been called the St. Denis of the 
nineteenth and twentieth dynasties. In an adjacent valley, 
not generally visited^ lie the monarchs of the eighteenth 
dynasty. 

All the tombs in this valley are excavated in the solid 
rock, and were originally so built up and covered over as to 
afibrd no trace of the spot where the royal mummy was 
deposited. Twenty-five tombs have been opened — not all 
kings however, princes and public functionaries are amongst 
them — three of these tombs should be visited. 

The Tomb of Sethi I. (No. 17, 'commonly called 
Belzoni's tomb) is the most magnificent, grand and pro- 
fusely adorned with sculptures. Belzoni found it had been 
already opened when he discovered it half a century ago ; 
but every bas-relief was then perfect, and every painting 
as fresh as on the day of its production. Now, through 
the ravages of antiquity- vendors and unscrupulous tourists^ 
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an immense amount of disgraceful mutilation has been 
effected, and an irreparable wrong done to science. 

As soon as the visitor steps into this tomb he finds 
himself, as it were, in a new world -, no longer does he 
behold the scenes of domestic and rural life, so pleasingly 
pourtrayed at Sakkarah and Beni-hassan ; all is fantastic and 
chimerical^ the gods are present in strange forms, long 
serpents glide here and there, the judgment of the soul and 
its admission to happiness are pictured forth, and inscrip- 
tions run along the walls which are hymns to the divinity 
supposed to be uttered by the spirit of the dead. 

A beautiful alabaster sarcophagus was found by Belzoni 
in this tomb ; it is now in Sir John Soane*s museum in 
London. 

The visitor to this tomb descends by a staircase to a 
passage, then by a second staircase to an oblong chamber 
twelve feet by fourteen, where Belzoni found a deep pit 
apparently placed to mislead explorers — this pit has been 
filled up. Breaking through the walls of this chamber where 
the pit was discovered, a hall was reached about twenty -five 
feet square, with its walls and four supporting columns 
covered with beautiful sculptures. Through a second hall, 
two more passages, and a small chamber, the grand hall, 
twenty-seven feet square and supported by six columns, is 
reached -, beyond this is a vaulted chamber from which the 
sarcophagus, above alluded to, was taken. There is an 
enclosed passage extending 150 feet further into the solid 
rock, on arriving at the end of which the visitor is 470 feet 
from the entrance horizontally, and 180 feet lower perpen- 
dicularly. 

The Tomb of Rameses III. (No. 11) commonly 
called Bruce's Tomb, is much inferior in its artistic work to 
that of Sethi. 
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Towards the middle of the tomb are the chambers which 
chiefly merit attention. Very varied scenes are represented 
amongst others the famous harpists may be noticed of 
which so many copies have been made. 

This tomb received its common name from the traveller 
Bruce, who was the first to make it known to Europeans. 
There was once a sarcophagus of red granite in the principal 
chamber of this tomb, of which the lid is now at Cambridge 
and the other portion at the Louvre. 

Greek graffiti are found in the tomb we are describing, 
as in many others 5 these show that they were visited by 
strangers in the Ptolemaic era, and were probably those from 
which the royal mummies had been taken and dispersed by 
Cambyses. 

The Tomb of Sethi II. (No. ij) is distinguished by 
figures in high relief at the entrance. 

The Tomb of Rameses IV. (No. 2) is distinguished 
by its high ceiling and slight inclination^ so that it could be 
easily visited on horseback^ at the end of the tomb the 
granite sarcophagus of colossal proportions is still in its 
place. 

Tomb of Rameses VI. (No. 9) is 243 feet in 
lengthy and is remarkable for the astronomical representa- 
tions on its ceilings. In Ptolemaic times> for some unknown 
reason^ this tomb^ as is shown by the Greek inscriptions, 
was called the Tomb of Memnon. 

Tomb of Rameses IX. (No. 6) contains very strik- 
ing pictures representing the idea of resurrection after 
death. 

From Bab-el-Molook tourists can return by either of 
two or three routes. There is one interesting route over 
the mountain chain which should be taken if possible. 
The finest view in Egypt will be seen, and a better idea of 
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the general plan of Thebes will be obtained than is procur- 
, able from any other point. 

The Rameseum or Memnonium. The proper 

appellation of this wonderful edifice, without a rival in Egypt 
for elegant sculpture and symmetrical architecture, is the 
Rameseum. It was built by Rameses II., whose cartouche 
appears on each of the walls, to perpetuate his own memory, 
in fact, to serve as his own cenotaph, and be the lasting 
memorial of his greatness and glory. 

In front of the first court are two pylons more or less 
demolished. One of these structures (the West) looks as 
if it only remained standing by a miracle of equilibrium, 
but as it is described in the same way by the French savant 
four score years ago, its immediate fall need not perhaps 
be expected. Both the towers are adorned with sculptures 
representing battle scenes, etc., from the campaign of 
Rameses, otherwise known as Sesostris. The king is 
represented in these scenes as fighting in the thick of the 
combat and changing expected defeat to victory by deeds 
of personal valour. 

Entering the large court, agamst the columns surround- 
ing it are seen large figures of Rameses, with the attributes 
of Osiris. In this court once sat, with hands reposing on 
the knees in Egyptian fashion, the most gigantic statue ever 
carved in Egypt from a solid block of granite. It measured 
1 7 met. 50 cent, in height, and is calculated to have weighed 
887 tons. 

'* By some extraordinary catastrophe this granite statue 
of Rameses has been thrown down, and the Arabs. have 
scooped their millstones out of his face ; but you can see 
what he was, the largest statue in the world. Far and wide 
his enormous head must have been seen — eyes, nose, and 
ears. Far and wide you must have seen his hands resting 
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on bis elephantine knees. You sit on his breast and Ipok 
at the Osiride statues which support the portico of the 
temple, and they seem pigmies before him. Nothing that 
now exists in the world can give any notion of what the 
effect must have been when he was erect. Nero towering 
above the Colosseum may have been something like it 5 but 
he was of brass^ and Raraeses of solid granite. Rameses 
also was resting in awful majesty after the conquest of the 
whole known world. No one who entered the temple 
could have thought of anything else but that stupendous 
being who had thus raised himself up above the whole world 
of gods and men." — Dr. Stanley (Sinai and Palestine), 

Numerous scenes from the history of the wars of Sesos- 
tris are sculptured on the walls of this court — chiefly battles 
with the Khetas on the banks of the Orontes. In other 
parts of the temple there are religious scenes representing 
Rameses worshipping the Theban gods -, long lists of princes 
and princesses of the royal family^ and an astronomical 
picture of some note which reveals the date of the building 
1322 B.C. The hall conducting to the ceremonial chambers 
of the edifice has graceful columns^ with capitals of opening 
flowers. 

The Colossi^ both representing Amunoph III., once 
stood before the pylon of the temple of that monarch — a 
temple which has disappeared to the very foundations. They 
once with their pedestals stood sixty feet above the sand, 
but the deposition of vegetable soil round their base has 
taken a few feet from their apparent altitude. 

The northernmost of these statues was long known as the 
yocal Memnon, and was celebrated for the musical sounds 
said to issue from it when the first rays of morning fell on 
the statue. Strange to say, this only happened after the 
statue had been partially destroyed by an earthquake, and 
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ceased after it had been roughly repaired by rebuilding the 
upper portion with sandstone, as seen to this day. Some 
philosophers assign these sounds to expansion of fissured 
portions under the influence of the sun's rays. Others say 
that a priest hid himself in the interior and struck the bell- 
sounding stone still existing in the lap of the statue. In 
his Nile Notes of a Howadji, Curtis thus refers to the 
legend : — 

*' Looking into the morning mists of history and poetry, 
we find that Homer mentions Memnon as a son of Aurora 
and Titho, King of Ethiopia, and brother of Priam, the most 
beautiful of warriors, who hastened with myriads of men to 
assist uncle Priam against the Greeks. Achilles slew Mem- 
non under the walls of Troy, and the morning after his 
death, as Aurora put aside the darkness and looked vaguely 
and wan along the world, the first level look that touched 
the lips of the hitherto silent statue on the plain, evoked 
mysterious music. There were birds too, Memnonides, who 
arose from out the funeral pyre of Memnon, and as he 
burned, fought fiercely in the air, so that more than half 
fell offerings to his manes. Every year they return to renew 
the combat, and every year with low wailings they dip their 
wings in the river water and carefully cleanse the statue. 
Dew-diamonded cobwebs, fascinating fable, O ! history ! " 

The mysterious music was heard, or heard of, by poets, 
historians, and emperors. Strabo says he heard it, but the 
statue was then broken, and the historian was doubtful as to 
whether the sound came from the statue or from some one 
in the crowd. This is the first mention of the phenomenon. 
For two hundred years the music was heard by many. 
Hadrian heard it. Severus repaired the statue and the 
mysterious melody ceased. 

There are remains of other colossi and somewhat 
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smaller statues not far from the principal ones just de- 
scribed. 

The so-called Temple of Medeenet-Haboo consists 
of the ruins of two temples, one of Thothmes III. and 
another of Rameses III. In these ruins, under the Empire, 
a Coptic cathedral was found, and around it clustered a 
Coptic village, called Medeenet-Haboo. Hence the name 
generally given to the ruins. 

The Temple of Thothmes III. is the smaller of 
the two. The court (80 ft. by I2j ft.), by the flowered 
capitals of its columns and the style of its sculptures and 
hieroglyphics, belongs to the Roman epoch. It also bears 
the names of Titus, Adrian, Antoninus, etc. 

Beyond this court, which is a Ptolemaic addition, is 
another smaller court, with cartouches of Tirhakeh (twenty- 
fifth dynasty), and Nectanebo (thirtieth dynasty). The 
Temple itself is more ancient still, being erected and 
adorned by Thothmes II. and Thothmes III. 

The Temple of Rameses III. was erected by him 
in the immediate vicinity of the smaller edifice just described. 
This grand building is of great historical importance, and 
by its style and general effect and variety of decoration, 
makes a profound and lasting impression on all visitors. 

The edifice consists of a Palace and a Temple, 
separated by a court, forming together a structure second 
only to Karnak in grandeur of architecture and gorgeousness 
of decoration — a labyrinth of immense courts, innumerable 
pillars, and superb colonnades. Many parts are still perfect, 
but all around, columns bright and vivid with every colour of 
the rainbow lie scattered in countless profusion. 

The Palace, though probably intended as a grand 

' monument of military architecture rather than as an actual 

habitation, has all the characteristics of a royal residence. 
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The m^in part of the edifice consists of two immense 
pyramidal towers. The exterior architecture merits careful 
study, but it is in the interior decoration that the chief 
interest of the palace centres. Here Rameses III. is seen 
at home^ in the bosom of his family. One lady offers him 
flowers 'y in another picture he is caressing a favourite 5 in 
a third he is invited by a lady to a game at draughts. 

In a building of such importance, Rameses was not 
likely to omit to display himself as the great conqueror. 
At the entry gate, he is shown presenting his prisoners 
to the gods, and in these prisoners are very cleverly por- 
trayed specimens of all the races inhabiting Western Asia, 
Libya, and Soudan, in the thirteenth century before the 
Christian Era. Similar pictures, with the ethnological 
characteristics of the various races most carefully rendered, 
are met with on various portions of the walls, and in the 
inner courts of this palatial pile. 

The Temple to the north of the Palace is approached 
by a doorway or pylon between the two towers. Over this 
doorway are sculptures commemorating the victorious enter- 
prises of Rameses against the Libyans and their allies. On 
the northern fagade of this pylon is a sculpture representing 
the king receiving the falchion of vengeance from Ammon- 
Armachis, who thus addresses the monarch, *' I turn my 
face toward the north, and I will that Phoenicia be under 
thy feet ; I will that the nations that acknowledge not Egypt, 
bring thee their gold, their silver, and their precious stones. 
. . . . I turn my face toward the east and I will that 
Arabia provide thee perfumes and essences, rare woods, and 
all its products, etc." 

The court now entered, measuring no ft. by 135 ft., 
is remarkable for the enormous Osiride columns, seven 
in number^ adorning one of its sides, and revealing the 
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funereal character of this monumental pile; for these 
statues are those of the king himself^ with the attributes 
of Osiris. On the other side of the court are eight 
elegant columns, with papyrus capitals. After examining 
from this point of view the various tableaux on the sur- 
rounding walls, commemorating the warlike achievements 
of the king, the visitor passes through the granite portals of 
the second pylon, which is surrounded by a row of apes, 
emblems of Thoth, into the finest inner court found in any 
of the Egyptian temples. 

This splendid area measures 123 ft. by 133 ft., and its 
height to the cornice is nearly 40 ft. Corridors covered 
with sculptures brilliantly coloured surround the four sides, 
in front of which is an inner peristyle, supported on the 
north and south by Osiride pillars, and on the east and west 
by massive columns with capitals representing the flower 
of the lotus closed. In the centre of the court are remains 
of columns once forming part of the Christian cathedral 
erected here when Medeenet-Haboo was a Coptic settlement. 

The tableaux covering the corridors of this court are of 
great interest. The lower register chiefly consists of battle 
scenes, — the upper register are chiefly a series of repre- 
sentations of the ceremonies attendant on the dedication 
of this palace-temple of Rameses. 

The western portion of the building was till recently 
completely buried in Coptic ruins. Considerable labour 
has been expended, with but little result beyond the 
discovery of broken columns, empty chambers, religious 
inscriptions, of no special interest, and about a thousand 
mutilated statuettes of Osiris. 

Before leaving the glorious pile of Medeenet- Haboo, there 
remains to notice the remarkable series of historical tableaux 
on the exterior north wall of the temple. These are ten in 
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number, as follows, representing the expedition of Rameses 
against the Libyans, in the ninth year of his reign : — 

1. Departure of the King and his army. 

2. Grand victory with fearful carnage ; the King fighting 

in person. 

3. Prisoners brought to the King by the generals. 

4. The King haranguing his generals. 

5. Troops defiling to renew the war. Encomiums on the 

King, and thanksgiving to the gods, in hieroglyphics. 

6. Victory. Heaps of slain. The camp surprised. Women 

and children in flight. 

7. March through a country infested by lions. One slain 

and another wounded by the King. 

8. The only known Egyptian representation of a naval 

combat. 

9. Halt on the march towards Egypt. Hands of the slain 

counted. Prisoners defile. The King harangues his 
generals. 
10. Return to Thebes, and thanksgiving to the gods. 

To sum up this brief description of the palace-temple of 
Medeenet-Haboo, the whole edifice was evidently designed 
as a lasting monument of the life and achievements of 
Rameses HI. It is his autobiography in stone. All avail- 
able genius and skill were enlisted for the perpetuation of one 
idea — and that idea was Rameses HI. 

In the vicinity of Medeenet-Haboo, are a small Ptolemaic 
temple, the site of the lake called Birket Aboo, and a small 
Roman temple with the names of Adrian and Antoninus 
Pius. 

The Dayr-el-Medeeneh, so called from its having 
been utilized by the early Christians, is a small temple built 
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by Ptolemy Philopater, and situate between the Colossi and 
Medeenet-Haboo. From- the sculptures it is conjectured 
that the edifice was of a funereal character. The western 
chamber, especially, would appear to be specially dedicated 
to Osiris as the judge of departed souls. 

The fa9ade of this temple is very elegant, and constructed 
in a style of which there is no better preserved example in 
Egypt. There is a curious open window in the south 
(paroi) of one of the interior chambers which merits care- 
ful study. 

The Necropolis of Thebes, in coming from Luxor, 
lies beyond the Temple of Koorneh, to the left of the road 
leading to the Bab-el-Molook. 

The first portion of the cemetery reached — that of 
Drah Aboo'l Negga — contains little to attract the 
tourist's attention. It is undoubtedly the most ancient 
Necropolis in Thebes, containing tombs of the eleventh, 
seventeenth, and early eighteenth dynasties. Hence was 
taken the coffin of Queen Aah-Hotep, in the BouMk Museum 

(p-97)- 

The Necropolis of Assasseef, farther south, contains 

tombs of the nineteenth, twenty-second, and twenty-sixth 

dynasties. One immense excavated tomb in this cemetery 

occupies over an acre of ground. 

The Tombs of Sheykh Abd-el-Koorneh are still 

farther south from Assasseef. Here the tombs are cut into 

the mountain side. No. 3 j is the most interesting, as its 

sculptures have yielded an immense amount of information 

as to the manners and customs of the ancient Egyptians. 

Other adjacent tombs can be explored under the advice and 

direction of the guides, if time allows. The tombs of 

Koornet Murraee, and other collections of sepulchres, 

lie farther in the same direction, whilst more to the west is 
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the Valley of the Queens, where, in strict propriety, those 
royal ladies are buried by themselves. This valley is of 
little interest, except to the student of heiroglyphics. 

The Dayr-el-Bahree rests against the slopes of the 
Libyan Mountains, on the outer edge of the Necropolis. It 
is a monument to the glory of Queen Hatasou, who was for 
a time Regent of Egypt for her brother Thothmes III., and 
for a time ruled in her own right. 

The plan of the temple is different from that of any 
other in Egypt. The courts are at different levels up the 
mountain side, connected by inclined planes. The temple 
is approached by the broken remains of what was once an 
avenue of sphinxes and the pedestals of two vanished 
obelisks. In the interior chambers^ and at the back of the 
temple, are some fine sculptures. 

The original intention of this temple seems to have been 
soon changed. As early as the twenty-second dynasty it 
was used for sepulchral purposes. In one chamber Ptolemaic 
mummies were found piled up nearly to the ceiling above 
the mummies of Pharaonic times. 

The remains of Thebes on the eastern bank of the Nile 
will next be described. These consist almost exclusively of 
Luxor and Karnak. 

Luxor is a capital approach to Karnak. Courts, and 
columns, and statues, and ruins are mingled in splendid con- 
fusion. One lonely obelisk stands erect, its companion 
having been removed to the Place de la Concorde at Paris. 
The Temple of Luxor was built under the eighteenth 
dynasty in the reign of Amunoph III. (1600 b.c.) The 
lofty colonnade on the river-bank was added in the reign of 
Horns (1480 B.C.), whilst the great court, with two obelisks, 
the colossal statues, and the pylon were added by Rameses II. 
In the interior, the names of Tirhakeh, and Psammetichus, 
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and Alexander^ are inscribed as having additionally adorned 
the fabric. 

Luxor is a market town, deriving its name from words 
signifying " The Palaces." A great trade is carried on here 
in antiquities, more or less ancient. Extreme caution is 
necessary in purchasing these, even from vendors of official 
position and undoubted respectability. 

The road from Luxor to Karnak lies over a grassy plain, 
sprinkled with scanty remnants of the ancient city. " We 
rode," says the author of The Crescent and the Cross, " along 
a wide plain covered with coarse grass, and varied by some 
gloomy little lakes and acacia shrubs, when, at the end of an 
hour, our guide reined in his horse, and pointed with his 
spear towards the south. There lay Karnak — darkening a 
whole horizon with portals, and pyramids, and palaces. We 
passed under a noble archway, and entered a long avenue of 
sphinxes ; all their heads were broken off, but their pedestals 
remained unmoved since the time of Joseph. It must have 
been a noble sight in the palmy days of Thebes —that avenue 
of two hundred enormous statues, terminated by that temple. 
Yet this was only one of many 5 at least seven others, with 
similar porticoes and archways, led from this stupendous 
edifice. We rode through half-a-mile of sphinxes, and then 
arrived at the temple, the splendour of which no words can 
describe. 

"A glorious portal opened into a vast court, crowded 
with a perfect forest of the most magnificent columns, thirty- 
six feet in circumference, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
surmounted by capitals — all of dilFerent patterns and 
richly painted. No two persons agree on the number 
of these apparently countless columns — some make it 
amount to 134, others to 160 3 the central ones measuie 
66 feet in height, exclusive of the pedestals and abacus. 
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£ndless it would be to enter into details of this marvellous 
pile ', suffice it to say that the temple is about one mile and 
three quarters in circumference, the walls eighty feet high 
and twenty-five feet thick.*' 

The visitor enters the temple by the enormous propylon, 
370 feet in breadth, and with one tower standing 140 feet in 
height 5 this tower can be ascended, and a good view 
of the plan of the ruins obtained. Through a court 
surrounded by corridors^ and with a small temple built by 
Rameses III., another immense propylon is reached with 
statues of Rameses III. in red granite, and the Grand Hall 
is then entered, whose columns are alluded to in the extract 
given above. The most ancient cartouches in this hall are 
those of Sethi I. (14 jo b.c), but there is reason to infer 
that Sethi was not the constructor of this hall, but that to 
Amunoph III. is due the honour of its erection. Originally 
the hall was completely roofed in — daylight only came in by 
the grilled windows, of which traces are still visible 3 the 
hall would therefore be pervaded, as M. Mariette points out, 
by a sort of " dim religious light " very favourable to the 
general effect by softening the crudity of the paintings on 
the columns and ceilings. 

Through another propylon, much dilapidated, a narrow 
court running across the building is entered 5 here once 
stood two obelisks of red granite, only one is now standing. 
The names of Thothmes I. and Rameses II. are inscribed. 

A smaller propylon conducts to a court surrounded by 
Osiride pillars,^ in which is standing the largest obelisk 
known, being ninety- two feet in height and eight feet square^ 

* By this tenn is described the columns frequent in Egyptian 
arhitecture, in which a figure of Osiris is " adosse '* (as the French 
say) to the column. 
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a fellow obelisk is no longer standing 5 the one seen in situ 
is the obelisk of the celebrated Queen-Regent Hatasou, who 
plajed an important part in the history of the eighteenth 
dynasty. From an inscription on the obelisk we learn that 
it was surmounted by a small pjrramid of pure gold, that the 
whole column was gilded from top to bottom, and that the 
time spent in erecting the column in this place> including 
its transportation from the quarries of Assouan, was only 
seven months. 

Beyond this court the ruined sanctuary, and various 
other chambers, the columns of Osirtasen I. (3064. b.c), 
marking the oldest portion of the edifice, the columnar hall 
of Thothmes III., the Hall of Ancestors, and some other 
chambers, etc., can be visited. 

The bas-reliefs on the exterior wall of the Great Hall 
demand notice. 

On the North Wall are the most valuable records of the 
reign of Sethi in existence ; they represent the wars of that 
monarch against the Assyrians, Armenians of the desert, 
etc. In one extraordinary symbolical scene the king, with 
numerous arms, seizes his enemies by the hair and proceeds 
to immolate them before the God of Thebes. 

On the South Wall, commencing near the gateway at the 
western end, are sculptures commemorating the victories of 
Shishak. On a projecting wall farther east is written in 
hieroglyphics the famous poem of " Pen-ta-our," in which 
the story of a feat of arms of Rameses II. in his wars against 
the Khetas is handed down to posterity. Near this is a 
copy of a treaty of peace concluded by the same great 
monarch, also some battle pieces commemorating his vic- 
tories. 

Of course it would be impossible to pretend really to 
catalogue the curiosities and marveU of Karaak. All that 
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can be done by the rapid tourist is to get correct general 
impressions, and fill in the details at leisure. The author 
last quoted says, *' From the desert or the river, from within 
or from without, by sunshine or by moonlight — however 
you contemplate Karnak — appears the very aspect in which 
it shows to most advantage. And when this was all perfect, 
when its avenues opened in vistas upon the noble f em pies 
and palaces of Sesostris, upon Gournou, Medeenet-Haboo, and 
Luxor J when its courts were paced by gorgeous priestly 
pageants, and busy life swarmed on a river flowing between 
banks of palaces, like those of Venice magnified a hundred- 
fold — when all this was in its prime, no wonder that its fame 
spread even over the barbarian world, and found immortality 
in Homer's song. 

" For many a day after I had seen it, and even to this 
hour, glimpses of Thebes mingle with my reveries and blend 
them with my dreams, as if that vision had daguerreotyped 
itself upon the brain and left its impress there for ever." 

LUXOR TO ASSOUAN AND PHIL/E, 

The next place to notice, after leaving Luxor, is Erment^ 
where more sugar making is going forward on a very exten- 
sive scale ; here are some ruins of the town of Hermonthis, 
consisting chiefly of a small Ptolemaic temple containing 
what is considered the authentic portrait of Cleopatra. Tuot 
(E.), the Gehelayen Ridge (W.), Mutaneh (W.), and 
Tofnees (W.), site of ancient Aphroditopolis, offer nothing 
specially worthy of notice. 

EsnehL (^^^ miles from Luxor), pop. 7000, is a place 
of considerable trade, with bazaars, a well-stocked market, 
and a colony of the dancing girls ; it is considered the most 
healthy town in Egypt, and has been called *^the most 
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picturesque and amusing city on the Upper Nile." It stands 
on mounds, the accumulated heaps of the ancient city of 
Latopolis. Any person wishing to purchase an Egyptian 
donkey should remember that Esneh is the best place on the 
river at which to do so. 

Near Esneh is the palace built by Mahomed Ali, stand- 
ing in beautiful grounds. That prince, when staying here 
in 1842, had the portico of the Temple of Esneh in the 
middle of the town cleared from the rubbish, etc., which 
enveloped it. It is said that the remainder of the temple 
still exists under the adjacent houses. The portico, or 
entrance-hall, which is the only portion visible, contains 
twenty-four columns, nineteen feet in circumference and 
sixty-five feet high, the capitals being imitations of the 
doom-palm, vine, papyrus, etc. There is some reason for 
believing that the inner temple, not yet explored, dates from 
the time of Thothmes III., but the fagade and columns of 
this portico are of the Roman epoch. Several cartouches of 
the Caesars are seen — Claudius, Domitian, Com modus, Cara- 
calla, etc. The sculptures in relief representing princes 
making offerings to the deities, and the hieroglyphics', are 
very poorly executed — in these arts Egypt rapidly declined 
under Greek and Roman influence. The columns and 
capitals are very graceful — for in architecture, which was 
less trammelled by traditional conventionalities, and priestly 
rules, Greek grace and freedom asserted its supremacy. 

Above Esneh, game on the river becomes increasingly 
plentiful — pelicans abound. The sandstone region is soon 
entered, and the appearance of the hills totally changes. 
They slope away from the banks, leaving the sides and 
bases covered with immense boulders. The strip of habit- 
able country becomes narrower, and cultivation becomes more 
arduous and precarious. 
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Passing El Helleh (E.) and the mounds of Kom Ayr 
(W.), the last Pyramid within the limits of Egypt is seen, 
that of El Kodla (W.) j it is a limestone structure about 
sixty feet square, and is now in a very ruinous condition — 
what remains is under forty feet in height. El Kom-eUAhjiuir 
(W.) is the site of Hieraconopolis, the City of the Hawks, 
dating from the time of Osirtasen I. 

£1 Kab (52 miles from Luxor) is celebrated for its 
grottoes and other remains of the ancient City of Eileithyias, 
the City of Lucina ; these grottoes are covered with paint- 
ings in colours still vivid — there are excellent delineations of 
scenes of domestic life, agricultural labour and sports, ban- 
quets, fishing, fowling, and funeral processions. The domestic 
life and rural economy of the ancient Egyptians can be well 
studied here. There are also two or three temples 3 one 
built by Rameses II., another of Ptolemaic origin, conse- 
crated to Lucena by Euergates II., with some additions 
by Cleopatra 3 and a third dedicated to the same goddess 
by Amunoph III., the decorative pictures in the latter 
temple are good. Natron (sub-carbonate of soda), aa 
Egyptian article of commerce, is found in the vicinity. 

Eileithyias was a fortress guarding the entrance of a 
gorge from which wild Arab tribes used to descend upon 
the Nile Valley. Remains of ramparts, .dating from the 
Ancient Empire, are still visible. 

£dfou (W.) is a short distance from the river side. In 
the middle of the village of Edfou stands its noted 
Temple. 

In general plan and arrangement this temple is very 
similar to that at Denderah, and the uses to which the 
various portions of the building were applied would seem to 
have been the same. £ut the temple at Edfou is the most 
perfect specimen of an Egyptian temple extant— more comi- 
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plete even than that at Denderah. The magnificent pylon 
and wall of enclosure are quite unique. 

Not many years ago the modem village of EdfoU covered 
the whole of the temple except the propylon ; even the ter- 
races of the roof were concealed by houses^ and the interior 
was choked with rubbish to the very ceilings. Now, thanks 
to the energetic labours carried on by Mariette Bey, under 
direction of the Khedive, the temple, in all its completeness, 
is accessible to the visitor. 

The entire length of this magnificent temple is 450 feet ; 
the propylon is nearly 2 jo feet in breadth 5 the Towers 
are 115 feet in height, and can be ascended by 2 jo steps 5 
from the summit there is a fine view of the Nile Valley. It 
is best to make this ascent before entering the temple, as in 
that way a good general idea is obtained of the arrange- 
ment of the building before examining its details more 
minutely. These lofty towers forming a monumental entry 
to the temple seen at a great distance, used to be adorned 
with immense flags. In the facade may be noticed the 
apertures in which the masts supporting, these banners were 
inserted. 

The Temple of Edfou was founded by Ptolemy IV. 
(Philopator), the sanctuary and adjoining chambers being the 
work of that prince ^ the decoration of the central halls is 
due to Ptolemy VI. (Philometer) j succeeding princes of the 
same house continued the work of construction and decora- 
tion till the reign of Ptolemy XIII. (Dionysius), who con- 
structed, or at least decorated the pylon. The temple was 
dedicated to Hor-Hat and his mother Athor, the £g3rptian 
Venus. In the inscriptions Hor-Hat is described as '* lord 
of the heavens, son of Osiris, king of the kings of Lower 
and Upper Egypt, master of gods and goddesses.'^ 

Very interesting sculptures and inscriptions abound in 
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this temple : some display the warlike achievements of the 
Pcolemies, many are of the usual religious character. 
From some have been derived valuable geographical facts as 
to Ancient Egypt. 1 here are some curious inscriptions on 
the basement of the exterior of great importance j they 
describe in detail the various chambers of this temple, 
giving the dimensions, so that a means for accurately com- 
paring ancient and modern measures is thus afforded. The 
name of the architect is given as Ei-em-hotep Oer-si-Phtah 
(Imouthes, grandson of Phtah). Another inscription states 
that, with interruptions from war, the building took ninety- 
tive years to complete ; this must refer to the actual con- 
struction of the building — as from the names of kings men- 
tioned above, the buildings and decorations were not finished 
in less thail 170 years. 

The Great Court is first entered, about 140 feet by 
150 feet, and surrounded on three sides by thirty -two dis- 
similar columns.' The Pronaos, next entered, stretches 
across the building, and contains immense pillars covered 
with hieroglyphics. The Adytum contains twelve peculiar 
columns bulging excessively at the centre 5 on each side are 
four small rooms — one has a staircase leading to the terrace. 
Several other courts and chambers are visited, and at the 
e^reme end of the building is the Naos, or sanctuary. The 
place of deposit of the sacred emblem was not, as at 
Denderah, a niche in the wall, but the grey granite monolith 
now lying in one corner of the apartment 5 this was the 
repository of the sacred hawk, emblem of Hor-Hat 5 the 
monolith was made by Nectanebo I., of the thirtieth dynasty, 
for an older temple to which the present edifice succeeded. 
There is an exquisite little chapel covered with very perfect 
bas-reliefs on the north side of the building ; this sanctuary 
was connected with the New Year Ceremonies. 
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There is a small and very dilapidated temple, built by 
Ptolemy Physcon, close at hand. West of Edfou are marshes 
where wild geese congregate. 

Leaving Edfou, the tourist passes the ruins of the 
fortified Arabian town of Boodyh (on the E.), also the vil- 
lage of Silwek on the same side. On the west bank the 
ravine of Shut-el- Rdgel is passed, in which some dis- 
coveries of value to Egyptologists have been made. On 
the same side, farther on, are the hills Gebel Aboo Ghabah, 
in passing which gusty weather is often encountered. 

Hagar-Silsileh, or Gebel Silsileh, the Mountain 
of the Chain, is 92 miles from Luxor. Arab tradition 
affirms that at this point the navigation of the river was 
stopped by a jealous king, who stretched a chain across the 
narrow channel, which is little more than a thousand feet 
broad at this point. On both sides of the river are quarries 
from which the ancient kings procured the materials for 
many of the Nile valley cities and monuments. The ancient 
Silsilis stQod on the east bank. The quarries and grottoes 
on the west bank are the most interesting 5 the principal 
grotto contains a much admired tableau of a goddess suck- 
ling the infant Horusj the Triumph of Horus, the last 
king of the eighteenth dynasty, is represented in another 
striking, bas-relief. 

Speaking of the quarries of Hagar-Silsileh, Dr. Olin says, 
'* The mountain, for an extent of several miles, is cut into 
yawning chasms and high threatening precipices, that, in 
their dimensions and variety of forms, mimic the sublime 
workmanship of nature. As the stone immediately on this 
bank of the river was porous, and less adapted to architectural 
purposes, passages were cut through these useless masses 
into the heart of the mountain. I did not measure these 
avenues, but am sure that several of them are nearly half 
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a mile in length by fifty or sixty feet wide and eighty 
deep. Many large masses remain as they were left by the 
workmen, and all the processes of quarrying are plainly 
exhibited." 

Kom-Omboo (E.) presents an interesting relic 
doomed to destruction, for the Nile is gradually under- 
mining all that is left of the double temple where the 
principle of light, under the form of Horus, and the prin- 
ciple of darkness, under the form of the Crocodile God 
Sebek, were worshipped by the Ombites. Here was the 
tank where the sacred crocodile bathed, and the brick ter- 
race where he took his daily *^ constitutional.'' This edifice, 
reared by Greek princes, successors of Alexander, bears the 
names of various Ptolemies. 

The journey from Omboo to Assouan is not long ; after 
a few hours' journey, hills rise towards the south crowned 
with forts; a green island is seen dividing the river into 
two parts ; to the left several white houses glitter in the midst 
of an oasb of date-palms. Assouan seems to stand at the end 
of the Nile, as the eye, looking forward, vainly seeks an 
opening for the river's course. 

*^ Assouan astonishes the traveller," says M. Mariette, 
*^ one is tempted to think oneself in a new wprld ; Egyptians, 
Turks, Barabras, half-naked Bicharis, and Negroes of every 
kind mingle here ; the inhabitants of Khartoom are espe- 
cially striking by their grand mien, black faces, and their fine 
heads, reminding one of the best types of northern races ; 
to complete the picture, the merchandise consists of exotic 
gums, elephants* teeth, and the skins of beasts 3 in the 
nudst of the crowd circulate the hawkers, no longer dealing 
in antiquities, but in clubs of ebony, pikes, lances, and 
arrows, whose iron points are said to be poisoned.'* 

Assouan contains about 4000 inhabitants. It is 580 
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miles from Cairo and 730 from the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is a well-built town, and a walk through the 
bazaar is very interesting, and the scene on the quay 
is usually very lively. 

Assouan was formerly known as Syene. Few traces of 
its early Egyptian history are recognizable. From the 
granite quarries of the neighbourhood^ the obelisks and other 
monoliths of the cities of Upper Egypt were procured. In 
one quarry there is an obelisk with one side still adhering to 
its native rocks. A Ptolemaic temple has been recently 
discovered. But though Syene was a notable garrison town 
in Greek and Roman times^ even of that epoch scarcely 
anything remains. The ruins at Assouan, and also in 
the adjacent island of Elephantine, are mostly Saracenic. 

Syene was celebrated amongst Greek and Roman geo- 
graphers and philosophers as being a place where^ at the 
summer solstice, the sun shone perpendicularly^ and some of 
the measurements of the earth, by Eratosthenes and others, 
were based on this supposed fact. Modem observation 
proves either that these philosophers were wrong in their 
facts, or else that the position of the earth, and consequently 
the boundary of the tropics, has altered since their time. 
Juvenal lived at Syene for a time, being banished hither by 
the Emperor Domitian. 

In the prophecies of the downfall of Egypt the Prophet 
speaks of the *^ tower of Syene" as marking the southern 
limit of the kingdom — thus, *' from Migdol to Syene " was 
a similar expression to the customary Hebrew phrase, *' from 
Dan to Beersheba." (See Ezek. xxix. 10 and xxx. 6, taking 
the marginal reading in both cases.) 

In the vicinity of Assouan may be seen several remains 
of Saracenic walls, and numerous tombs of sheikhs and 
snints. 
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The Island of Elephantine faces Assouan. One 
of its Arabic names signifies '* Island of Flowers." Whilst 
at Assouan the Egyptian element predominates in the 
population, at Elephantine the traveller finds himself 
surrounded by Nubians. 

*' The Nubians," says Bartlett, " are tall and slender 
in person — far less massive in build than the Theban Arabs. 
There is something of elegance in their general appearance, 
and the cast of their features is rather intellectual. They 
are of a soft dusky black or bronze tint, with a very fine skin, 
and they delight to oil their bodies, and to load their sable 
ringlets with unguents anything but odoriferous to the 
European nose. Their women have often elicited the rap 
turous remarks of travellers, in whose eyes they move about 
like so many sable Venuses, realizing the description of our 
Mother Eve, as being, when ' unadorned, adorned the most, 
their sole costume, in this serene and glowing climate, being 
an apron round the middle, and somewhat of the slenderest, 
too, composed of loose thongs of leather, decorated with 
small shells." 

Elephantine is now a picturesque island of mingled palm 
groves and mounds of ruins, with very few remains of its 
former importance and grandeur. Pharaonic, Persian, Greek, 
Roman splendour — all is gone. About seventy years ago, 
when the Egyptian Commission visited the island, there was 
a half-demolished edifice, called the Temple of the North, 
and another admirably proportioned building called the 
Temple of the South, built by Amunoph III. The stone 
of these two temples was used by the Governor of 
Assouan in 1822, to build a palace, and all that remains now 
is a badly-executed statue of Osiris, bearing the name of 
Menephthah (son of Rameses II.), of the nineteenth dynasty. 
This forms a part of the fagade of Amunoph's temple. A 
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nilometer that once stood here has almost totally gone. 
There are a quay of Roman origin, built up with remains of 
numberless more ancient edifices, and a granite portal, with 
cartouches of Alexander III. still in existence -, and this is 
about all there is to show for the hundreds and hundreds of 
years during which in Elephantine *' men reigned and women 
loved, and kings and priests and princes lived and died^ till 
the change came, and time trod on them and crushed the 
palaces, and the avenging angel swept his wing over them, 
and their very dust went away on the wind. Elephantine 
lay in the Nile, and other nations took the place of Egypt in 
the roll of time. There is, perhaps, no place in Egypt that, 
could it have a voice, would utter more strange and splendid 
histories of men and kings than this island." 

*' Elephantine lies in the river,'* says W. C. Prime, 
" from the foot of the cataract stretching down in front of 
Assouan about a mile, and is nearly half-a-mile in breadth. 
Its surface is a mass of ruins, shapeless and hideous. Ruin 
sits triumphant here. Not even the ploughshare of ancient 
history, which has run over so many ruins, could prevail 
here to penetrate the mass. A small part of the island is 
cultivated, but a large portion still remains in the condition 
I have described, and so will remain so long as the world 
stands. Fragments of statues, a gateway of the time of the 
mighty son of Philip, an altar whose fire was long ago 
extinguished in the blood of its worshippers : these and 
similar relics remain ; but nothing to indicate the shape, 
extent, or date of any of the buildings that formerly covered 
the island." 

The First Cataract of the Nile is about three miles 
above Assouan. Ancient travellers and geographers speak of 
the noise as being so prodigious as to deafen those within 
earshot. If this was ever the case it is vastly different now. 
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The cataracts are simply rapids produced by the waters of 
the river dashing through a wild profusion of scattered 
rocks. In fact, the two chains of primitive mountains, 
between which the Nile flows, cross the bed of the river at 
this point and impede its course by forming innumerable 
rocky points or islands. These rocks in grotesque shapes 
and wild disorder, with the absence of cultivation beside the 
scene, and the murmur of the struggling waters, combine to 
make up a scene of savage desolation, about four miles in 
length. 

The Ascent of the Cataract in a dahabeah can be 
effected by those who think the excitement rather than the 
pleasure of the undertaking worth the expense. It is an 
interesting process to watch from the adjacent rocks, and it 
is also very amusing to see the Nubian boys threading the 
rapids on logs of wood. (For Descent of Cataract, see p. 196.) 
From Assouan to Philae the scenery is of a wildness 
almost unearthly, Miss Martineau calls it ''fantastic and 
impish.*' The land route is to the convent of the Austrian 
Mission, where boat is taken for the island. At other times, 
when the Nile is less high and less rapid, the road is taken 
to the village of Chellal. This is the most picturesque route 
when practicable. Considerable time is saved by taking a 
boat from Assouan to the foot of the cataract, and then 
taking the road 3 the remarkable shapes of the granite rocks 
and fragments of ruins are as well seen in this route as in 
the former. 

In going from Assouan to Philae, abundant examples 
are seen of the ancient Egyptian custom of leaving monu- 
mental inscriptions and tableaux to mark their progress 
through certain places. In several of these a simple name 
is carved in hieroglyphics on the rocks, in other places the 
individual who wished to commemorate his journey is re- 
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presented in sculpture adoring the gods of the cataract. 
Some of these are memorials of generals or princes com- 
memorating their expeditions. The little island of Schawl 
in the cataract is covered with these souvenirs^ and from 
them many historical facts^ now universally accepted^ have 
been discovered. 

The view of Pliilae from the opposite shore is well 
described by the poetical author of The Crescent and the 
Cross. *^ All round us towered up vast masses of gloomy 
rocks, piled one upon the other in the wildest confusion ; 
some of them, as it were, skeletons of pyramids 3 others 
requiring only a few strokes of giant labour to form colossal 
statues that might have startled the Anakim. Here spreads 
a deep drift of silvery sand, fringed by rich verdure and 
purple blossoms; there a grove of palms, intermingled with 
the flowering acacia j and there through vistas of craggy 
cliffs and plumy foliage, gleams a calm blue lake; with 
the Sacred Island in the midst, green to the water's 
edge, except where the walls of the old temple city are 
reflected. Above those shrub-tangled and pillared banks 
were tall pyramids ; columns airy yet massive in their pro- 
portion; palms, and towers, and terraces. Beyond the 
island, the lake glimmers through the ruins, and the whole 
scene of peace and beauty is embosomed in a mountain 
frowned over by a girdle of rugged mountains, all scattered 
and dark, and desolate : withal, there was an air of repose, 
of awe, and perfect calm over the whole region round, that 
suited well with its character, and with the solemn purposes 
to which it was consecrated." 

A few words will suffice for the history of Philaa. Its 
most ancient monuments only date from a little prior to the 
foundation of Alexandria, as no name earlier than that of 
Nectanebo II. has been found on the island. The dozen or 
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SO of columns appertaining to a small temple at the southern 
extremity of the island, are a memorial of the king just 
named^ and in the great Ptolemaic temple, to be presently 
described, the great gate of the propylon also bears the name 
of Nectanebo, and is probably a relic of some earlier pile. 
Under the Ptolemies and Emperors the island became covered 
with religious edifices. From inscriptions on these it is 
evident that Philae vsras the last stronghold of the ancient 
faith. Sixty years after Theodosius had by edict abolished 
the Egyptian religion, Isis and Osiris were worshipped here, 
and families of Egyptian priests had their dwelling place in 
the island. Even under the reign of the Emperor Marcian, 
this state of things continued, and to Philae, as to a Sacred 
Island, the scattered votaries of the ancient gods of Egypt 
turned with loving eyes. 

The Egyptian deities were mostly worshipped in Triads. 
The three to whom Philae was dedicated were Osiris, Isis, 
and Horus. Osiris was the first of Egyptian gods, and the 
future judge of the dead, chiefly revered for his manifesta- 
tion as incarnate god, his being sacrificed to Typhon, the 
evil principle, and his resurrection. All these themes are 
set forth in the sculptures of the sacred isle. In the name 
of Osiris, the dead who passed the judgment were absolved 
from sin and obtained eternal felicity. Isis, consort of 
Osiris, was the first and loveliest of Egyptian goddesses, 
and symbolized the earth or matter; whilst Osiris, her 
spouse, represented the creative principle. Horus, the child 
of these two, was the avenger of his father, and the conqueror 
of the serpentine Typhon. Bearing these myths in his mind, 
the visitor will understand many of the sculptures at Philae. 

The principal ruins on the island are those of the great 
Temple of Isis, founded by Ptolemy II., or Philadelphus, 
and comprising various additions made by later monarchs. 



especially Ptolemy III. and Euergates. On the exterior 
walls are many sculptures dating from the reigns of the 
Roman Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, Domitian, Trajan, etc. 
The temple, and other buildings in connection with it, 
must once have covered the greater part of the island, around 
which ran a smooth stone quay. Only portions of the quay 
now remain, and desolate gaps, with piles of broken stones 
intervene between the portions of the temple still in exist- 
ence. There is a great want of uniformity in the plan of 
the temple, which appears to disgust some visitors, and 
enchant others. Some have complained that *'the effect 
is sadly spoiled by the perverse irregularity and ansymmetri- 
cal arrangement of all Egyptian architecture, which is no- 
where shown more broadly than at Philae." Fergusson, 
taking an opposite view, says, " No Gothic architect in his 
wildest moments ever played so freely with his lines and 
dimensions, and none, it must be added, ever produced any- 
thing so beautifully picturesque as this. It contains all the 
play of light and shade, all the variety of Gothic art, with 
the massiveness and grandeur of the Egyptian style, and as 
it is still tolerably entire, and retains much of its colour, 
there is no building out of Thebes that gives so favourable 
an impression of Egyptian art as this. It is true it is far 
less sublime than many, but hardly one can be quoted as 
more beautiful.*' 

The temple is approached by a colonnade commencing 
at the southern end of the island, and principally erected by 
Tiberius 5 the line of columns following the curves of the 
shore. Many of the columns were never completed, the 
capitals being still uucarved. Passing mounds of ruins and 
fragments of an enormous lion, the massive propylon is 
reached (60 ft. high and 120 broad). Figures of the god 
Nilus, and emblems of various Egyptian towns are sculptured 
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on the walls. Under the principal entrance is an inscrip- 
tion recording the advance of the French General Dessaix 
and his troops to this point, when in pursuit of the 
Mem looks. 

Beyond the propylon, the court is reached, with a chapel 
to the left, dedicated to Horus, on the outer wall of which 
is a copy of the inscription on the famous Rosetta stone, 
but without the Greek version. The corridor on the 
opposite side of the court is richly ornamented. Another 
pylon is passed^ on which are sculptures representing the 
king slaying hostile nations. The portico, which is next 
reached, sometimes called the " ten -columned court," is 
by some considered the gem of Philae. It is of great beauty. 
The colours in this hall, and some of the adjacent rooms, 
are of marvellous freshness. The capitals are of vivid blue 
and green, picked out with red, crimson, and orange. The 
roof is bright blue, with golden stars, and there is an orb 
with wings, elaborately delineated, representing the sun. 
Several other chambers, and an adytum, with its monolithic 
shrine and walls, covered with mythological hieroglyphics, 
are next visited. On the western side is a small temple of 
the god of the Nile. The decorations comprise lotus, 
papyrus, and other water plants, neatly executed. Near the 
top of the staircase leading to the terrace, is a small room 
containing interesting sculptures describing the death and 
resurrection of Osiris. These inner portions of the temple 
beyond the portico are in thick darkness, and of course 
artificial lights must be carried to explore them. Near the 
adytum, or sanctuary, are some small dark rooms, to which 
a staircase leads from the front of that chamber. " They 
have the appearance," says Wilkinson, '' of being intended 
either for concealing the sacred treasures of the temple, or 
for some artifice connected with superstition, and, perhaps. 
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for the punishment of those who offended the majesty of 
the priesthood.'* 

The whole area of the ancient temple was 435 ft. long 
by 135 broad^ according to some measurements, but it is diffi- 
cult to say how much of the surrounding ruins were adjuncts 
of the temple, or separate structures. 

In after times^ when the Christians were in the ascendant 
in Nubia^ the sculptures were defaced with hammers^ and 
the paintings daubed with mud. In 577 a.d. the interior 
of the temple became, under Bishop Theodorus, the church 
of St. Stephen, and at a yet later period, a Coptic church 
was built up out of the ruins. 

Taken as a whole, the ruined Temple of Isis at Philae is 
an elegant example of the lighter architecture of the Ptole- 
maic era^ and does not present the aspect of colossal grandeur 
seen in the Theban ruins. 

There is a staircase leading to the top of the propylon. 
The view is very fine, and has been thus described : — 

" Beneath lies the verdant and flowery islet, strewn with 
marble wrought into every beautiful form known to ancient 
art ; over that pile of prostrate pillars, a grove of palms is 
waving i from between the columns of yon small temple, 
the acacia s foliage seems to gush, and its blossoms stream. 
Round all the island flows the clear, bright river, and 
opposite lies the old Temple of Osiris, now called Pharaoh's 
Bed. Beyond the river are gleams of green, shooting across 
drifts of desert sands, palms, rocks, villages, and wastes 5 
and over all, darkly encircling this paradise, rises the rugged 
chain of the Hemaceuta, or golden mountains. 

Of other ruins on the island of Philae^ the principal are 
as follows : — 

Temple of Esculapius, in front of the Temple of 
Isis, near the beginning of the eastern corridor. 
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Temple of Athor, the Egyptian Venus, built by 
Euergates. 

A small Temple of Athor, built by Nectanebo I., 
near the southern end of the corridor. 

The so-called Pharaoh's Bed, on the east of the 
island, a Ptolemaic edifice. 

An arched gate and staircase, connected with the landing- 
place, fragments of a Roman wall, and portions of the quay 
that once surrounded the island, with various isolated 
portions of ancient edifices, are also to be seen. In addition 
there are some brick ruins of the Christian epoch. 

The adjacent island of Biggeh affords fine views of 
Philae, especially from the rocks at the southern extremity. 
On the island are portions of ruins of small Egyptian 
temples. Christian churches, and Mahomedan mosques. 

Mahatta is a village on the east bank of the Nile, 
between Philae and the Cataract, where those wishing to make 
the Descent of the Cataract can arrange to do so, but, 
like the ascent, it is, to most, more interesting to watch from 
the shore than to experience. At Mahatta, also, dahabeahs 
for the journey to the Second Cataract can be procured by 
those who prefer that mode of travel. For the arrangements 
made for proceeding by steamer to the Second Cataract at 
Wady-Halfa (see p. 205). 
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Nubia in its widest sense comprehends the Egyptian 
dependency, bounded north by Upper Egypt, south by 
Abyssinia, east by the Red Sea, and west by the Sahara ; 
properly speaking, the name only applies to the more 
northern portion of this territory, along the Valley of the 
Nile from the southern limit of Egypt to the southern 
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boundary of Dongola. The first portion, for about seventy 
miles, is the Wady-el-Kunuz,then follows the Wady Nubah 
to the Second Cataract. In this part of the valley the 
average width is about a quarter of a mile. A glaring red- 
dish desert, studded with black, pointed rocks, and with 
narrow strips of green and palm trees by the side, make up 
scenery which is more beautiful and diversified than in 
Egypt. The climate is even more perfect than north of 
Assouan. 

The inhabitants are a handsome mulatto race, of dark 
brown complexion, bold, frank, and cheerful. In manners 
they are more simple and less corrupt than their neighbours 
in the Egyptian portion of the Nile Valley 5 they are in great 
reqaest as porters and domestic servants in the cities of 
Egypt. The population of the whole country does not pro- 
bably exceed 150,000. 

The inhabitants are very poor, the date palm is their 
great resource 3 they irrigate their land with sakias, whose 
creaking is ceaselessly heard throughout Nubia ; the castor- 
oil plant is largely grown, and rudely extracted — with this 
oil the Nubians lubricate their skins and saturate their hair. 
Education of a limited character is said to be more widely 
diffused amongst the poorer classes than in Egypt. 

The district south of Egypt is in the Bible spoken of as 
Cush, a term frequently translated as Ethiopia in our version. 
The natives were evidently black, as Jeremiah (xiii. 23) asks 
*^ Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? ** Isaiah (xlv. 14) 
speaks of the inhabitants as " men of stature.'* From the 
first verse of the twelfth chapter of Numbers we find that the 
marriage of Moses with a Cushite woman was the occasion 
of murmuring on the part of Aaron and Miriam. In Psalm 
Ixviii. 31, Isaiah xviii. 50, Jeremiah xlvi. 9, xliii. 3, are other 
references to this district or its inhabitants. 
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ASSOUAN TO wAdY-HALFA. 

Leaving Assouan (as described at p. 190) the steamer 
passes on its way towards the south. Philae is soon left 
behind, and the onward course is between low granite- 
mountains that hem in the river on both sides, leaving only a 
narrow cultivated strip 5 tombs are frequent, especially on the 
western bank. The sakias are everywhere, each paying a 
tax of 200 piastres to the Government. 

At Dalod (W.) is a temple of Isis, built by Atar-Amun, 
king of Ethiopia, about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

Before arriving at Gertassee the scenery of the river is 
very fine — granite rocks and verdant banks, and occasional 
villages and palm groves are picturesquely mingled. 

At Gertdssee (W.) are a few columns of a ruined temple, 
beautifully situated on the rocks, unlike most Egyptian 
temples, which are generally on the level plain. There is a 
quarry near at hand, with many inscriptions and busts, etc., 
chiefly of the times of the Roman Emperors. 

Tdfah (W.) Here are the remains of two temples. The 
gazelle is said to be occasionally met with in the desert 
ravines of the neighbourhood. 

A little to the south of Tdfah the " Gates of Kalabsheh," 
or El Bab are passed -, this is a narrow part of the river where 
the adjacent mountains bend inward on both sides of the 
river and confine its channel between huge cliffs 3 a number 
of slight rapids are formed here by the rocks. 

At KalabshLeh. (W'\ whose inhabitaijts.have long been 
noted for their fierce courage, are the ruins of the largest of 
the Nubian temples 3 the steps which formerly led up to it 
from the river are gone, though the parapets remain 5 
hence a paved area, another flight of steps, and a stone 
causeway lead to the grand terrace on which the ruins stand ; 
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this terrace is ascended by a third flight of steps, and the front 
of the propylon is before the visitor. 

This propylon — iia feet long, 60 feet high, and 20 feet 
thick — was never completed, and looks like a bare wall 5 the 
usual ornamented doorway conducts to a dromos covered with 
broken coluijins, and cornices, and blocks of stone j the 
pronaos has twelve columns, with elegant capitals of palm 
and vine leaves 5 the adytum, hall and various other rooms 
can be explored, and are covered with sculptures not in the 
best style of Egyptian art. This temple dates from the 
time of Augustus — the extensive ruins excite wonder, for it 
seems as if the edifice was overthrown before its comple- 
tion. Some of the additions date from the reigns of Cali- 
gula, Trajan and Severus. 

At Bayt-el'lVelly (W.) is a smaller temple dedicated to 
Amunre, Kneph, and Anouk^ by Rameses II. The vic- 
tories of that monarch are sculptured on the exterior 5 inside 
also there are much admirable painting and sculpture, the 
colouring of which is very fresh and vivid ; on each side of 
the hall of entrance is a recess containing three sitting 
deities. "" It is, however, on the outside approach to this 
hall," says the Rev. A. M. Smith, " that I found the objects 
which interested me most, consisting of representations of 
various animals from the interior of Africa, conducted by 
Ethiopians of true Negro type of figure. I copied the greater 
part of these figures, the more prominent of which are the 
giraffe, bull, lion, gazelle, monkey, and ostrich ; and no artist 
of the present day (not even Landseer or Wolff) could depict 
more graphically in outline the true proportions and charac- 
teristics of these several creatures than those drawn on the 
wall by some talented draughtsman thirty-two centuries 
since.** 

Through some bare and desolate scenery, and the rapids 
of Aboo Hor, the steamer now passes on. to Deud^ox • ^>?^^3t^ 
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are remains of a temple, rich in hieroglyphics and sculptures 
of the time of Augustus. 

Gerf Hoss^yn (W.) has a temple of the time of 
Rameses, dedicated to the god Phtah. 

" We passed through some com fields," says a traveller 5 
** then came a strip of desert, then a tall cliff, and in it the 
<3normous propyl on of the temple. This, though built by 
human hands, stands out from the face of the mountain as if 
it had formed part of it from creation 5 four giant statues 
leaning against stone pillars support its massive entablature. 
The vista of this colossal portico leads to a portal in the 
living rock some twenty feet in height, and this is the 
entrance to the temple. The coup (Toeil as we entered was 
very imposing. A group of swarthy Arabs were waving 
blazing torches, and looked like officiating demon-priests to 
the tall, awful, gigantic idols that towered above us ; the 
temple seemed full of these grim statues, though there are 
only two rows, containing four in each. The massive 
pedestals on which they stand are but ten feet apart, which 
adds considerably to the effect of their enormous size. 
Hence we passed into the lesser hall, and then into the 
adytum. The numerous torches here gleamed upon walls 
shadowily giving out pictured battles, and kneeling priests, 
and stern deities; and in the centre of the shrine was a rude 
altar, beyond which sat four gigantic idols, with strange- 
looking crowns upon their heads, and mysterious emblems 
in their hands. 

" There were many other chambers, and everywhere pillar 
and entablature were thickly encrusted with reliefs." 

Kostamneh (W.) At this place it is said that the Nile 
can be forded in the month of May. 

Dakkeh ( W.) Here there is a temple in honour of Hermes 
Trismegistus, built in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus by 
Ergamenes, king of Ethiopia. The pylons are perfect. Some 
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Egyptian fortifications are seen on the opposite side of the 
river. Dakkeh was the head-quarters of the renowned 
Ethiopian magi. 

Koortee (W.) A few ruins are discernible here. 

Makarraker (W.) has a picturesque little temple. All is 
overthrown except two rows of columns. 

Wady Sabooah, or Valley of the Lions, so-called 
from the dromos of sphinxes once leading up- to a temple of 
Rameses, constructed of granite, with the sanctuary exca- 
vated in the solid rock. The avenue has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Of the temple, the two towers of the p) Ion, the 
Osiride columns of the area, and the interior chambers, still 
remain. Here the Arabic language ceases to be spoken, and 
the Nubian only is in use. 

Korosko (E.), though a considerable place of traffic, is 
scarcely even a village. There are a few scattered huts along 
the foot of the mountain, in a green oasis of a valley. 
Black, frowning precipices enclose the gorge through which 
lies the desert route to Shendy and Sennaar. This is a start- 
ing-point for Khartoom. The route, 200 miles in length, is 
one of the worst in the desert — water being only procurable 
at one stopping-place, and wild Bedouins very troublesome. 
The mountain is of a most curious shape, and is of volcanic 
origin. The peak *! Awes-el-Guarany '* is held sacred by 
the natives, and is a point of pilgrimage as being the tomb 
of the saint from whom the mountain derives its name. 
There are innumerable tablets and inscriptions here record- 
ing the names of pilgrims. Sometimes those of one family 
through many generations. The steamer stops long enough 
to allow for the ascent of the peak to be made — rather a 
difficult task, as the steep path is strewn with volcanic re- 
mains. The journey will however well repay the fatigue, 
more especially if sunrise or sunset can be seen at the same 
time. The View is magnificent, com^tdaa\v^Ya%^<i ^^^^ 
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Valley on one side, and the Desert road on the other, wind- 
ing its course amid rocky hills. Close to the village and 
along the road numberless caravans may be seen. A traveller 
in 1876 saw over 2000 camels in one immense group. 

Passing numerous rocky shoals and a considerable bend 
in the river, A'mada is next reached. Here, out on the plain 
of the desert, lies an elegant little temple half-buried in the 
sand. The interior, though of great beauty, is in utter ruin. 
Of the principal hall only a few columns remain. It is a verj" 
diminutive edifice. The shrine is ten feet square. Some of the 
side chambers are only five feet square, and some five by ten. 
It is, however, replete with beautifully-executed hieroglyphics 
and sculpture, vivid paintings of very spirited and life-like design. 
Derr (123 miles from Philae), the capital of Lower Nubia, 
is simply a collection of mud huts, surrounded by palm- 
groves and gardens of cucumbers and melons. It contains 
some three hundred inhabitants. There is an inferior temple 
of the time of Rameses II. here. Crocodiles abound in the 
Nile in this vicinity. 

Jbreem (E.) is the supposed site of Primis Parva. It is 
loftily situated, well commanding the road and also the river. 
Here Petronius, the lieutenant of Julius Caesar, fought 
against the warriors of Queen Candace. The neighbour- 
hood is famous for its dates, which have the reputation of 
being the best in the world. As the rocks hereabouts come 
down to the water's edge, bold and sharp, there is some 
grand river scenery. Here, too, are the remains of a castle, 
built by the Romans to hold the turbulent Ethiopians in 
wholesome awe of their conquerors. In later times. Sultan 
Selim followed the Roman example, and placed a garrison 
here to hold the Nubians in check. The descendants of this 
Turkish garrison were only expelled from the place in 181 1 
by the Memlooks. There are one or two interesting 
grottoes and tombs at no gceat distance from Ibreem. 
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At Tosko, a weir is formed by the rocks running down 
into the river, and hence the journey is through complete 
desert scenery to Aboo Simbel. Some of the rocks are very 
singular in form. One rises from the level sand reminding 
the visitor of the Pyramid of Cheops 5 another has been 
compared to the Sphinx. 

Aboo Simbel, or Ipsambool (170 miles S. of Philae, and 
46 from the Second Cataract), contains the most interest- 
ing monuments to be found in Nubia, and perhaps to most 
tourists the only ones specially demanding their notice. 
W. C. Prime, in his Boat Life in Egypt and Nuhia, says the 
Great Temple "is the most impressive of the monu- 
ments of Egyptian grandeur. I say the most impressive, 
because here is all that can impress the heart. Here are the 
remains of ancient wealth, splendour, and taste united. 
Here the sublime idea of the great Sesostris stands graven 
on the rock, and the men of the nineteenth century after 
Christ respond with their hearts to the call which the man 
of the fourteenth before Christ utters from the face of the 



mountain." 



The exterior of the Great Temple is in a niche cut in 
the face of the mountain. Three of the most splendid of 
Egyptian Colossi sit on thrones carved out of the face of the 
rock. There is another throne, tenantless, for the Colossus 
who once sat there has fallen to ruins. A frieze of little 
monkeys runs across near the summit of the facade. The 
desert sand has drifted across the foot of the temple, so that 
of one Colossus onlv the head and neck are seen. These 
immense statues measure 66 feet in height ; the forefinger 
of each being a yard long. The fa9ade of the temple is 
nearly 100 feet in height. 

Over the ridge of sand thirty feet high, the doorway be- 
tween the two centre statues can be entered, and tke vaksKcssst 
of the temple explored. CandVes iftw^V \i^ y^w\^^^ *^^ 
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examine the sculptures, and a magnesium light is advisable 
to get a good general view of the various chambers. 

The roof of the grand hall is supported by eight immense 
pillars of square stone. These pillars are of the kind called 
Osiride, each being faced with a statue of Osiris 17 feet 
high, with hands folded, and calm majestic countenance. 
The second room contains four square pillars 3 then there is 
a corridor, and then the adytum. This is the inner sanc- 
tuary, with an altar yet standing, before four seated statues 
of gods. Here 3000 years ago the great Sesostris offered 
his sacrifices. There are eight other chambers in various 
directions, connected with this subterranean temple. 

Everywhere on the walls are tableaux representing the 
victories of Rameses the Great, otherwise called Sesostris. 
The battle scenes are of great interest, and throw much light 
on the military arrangements of the ancient Egyptians. The 
sculptures show the process of their formation, as in some 
there are the designed black lines as yet untouched by the 
chisel, some roughly chiselled as a beginning, others evenly 
completed and polished. 

This great temple was dedicated to Re, the Sun, whose 
effigy is carved over the entrance. The view from the cliff 
above the statues is very fine, but requires considerable toil- 
some exertion to obtain 

There is a Smaller Temple near at hand dedicated 
to Athor, who is symbolized in the form of a cow. This 
temple also is excavated in the rock. In front, sevtn large 
buttresses sloping backward from the base have between 
them six standing Colossi. The interior consists of a hall 
with side chambers, a pronaos, and an adytum, or shrine, con- 
taining one mutilated figure. The execution of the sculptures 
in this temple is very inferior to that of the larger edilice. 

There is yet another Small Temple dedicated to Ra- 
meses the Great, which was discovered by Mr. Andrew 
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MacCallum in February, 1874, and cleared at his own ex- 
pense. It was filled with sand which had drifted in from the 
top, and which poured out in a stream when the door was 
burst open. There is a basement of a pylon, crude brick, 
and a very curious staircase, the bottom of which is paved 
with cone-shaped lumps of earth. On the top of the stair- 
case he discovered an earthenware vase and a skeleton, both 
modem or mediaeval -, the courtyard of crude brick, round 
the door of the speos' is very interesting. The chamber is 
about 14 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet high (these measure- 
ments are from memory). The Temple is situated on the 
rocks on the left of the Great Temple when facing it. 

At Aboo Simbel all tourist interest ceases, the remainder 
of the journey being decidedly tame. A strong wind is 
always blowing here^the coolest on the Nile — notwith- 
standing its tropical situation. 

Opposite Aboo Simbel, at ferdyg, is a small temple 
with Egyptian sculptures, also containing pictures dating 
from the times when it was used as a Christian church. 
The Saviour and the Virgin are seen in glowing colours in 
curious juxtaposition to the memorials of idol worship. 

Passing the " Hill of the Sun *' on the east, with some 
ancient remains of grotto, tomb, tablets, etc., and Farras (W.), 
with blocks and columns probably of Roman origin, and the 
well-preserved Castle of Addeh, Wady- Haifa, 210 miles 
from Assouan, is soon reached. 

Wady- Haifa is so called from the half a or coarse 
grass which springs up outside the irrigated portions of land. 
The town is somewhat picturesque. *' The huts of the in- 
habitants are scattered at intervals, now in clusters, now 
singly, beneath the deep shadow of quite a forest of magni - 
ficent palm trees ; most of these huts are enclosed within 
mud walls, and they stand at the distance of some hundreds 
of yards from the water's edge, especiallY -wVv^xv *Cc\^ ^^^ \^ 
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low. But on either bank of the river there is an emporium 
on a large scale -, tents are pitched on the sand ; piles of 
bales and boxes and bags of merchandise are ranged in a 
ring or square j and in the midst, among camel furniture, 
saddles, rugs, and cooking utensils, the owners and their 
families and followers sedately squat. . . . Then on 
the outside lie the camels, resting on the sands, and donkeys 
are picketed, and big savage dogs with threatening eyes are 
the sentinels keeping guard over the whole 5 fires for cooking 
blaze in every such encampment as evening draws on 3 and 
the men, who are black as ebony, come forward as we ride 
by and offer assegais and spears for sale.** 

Except when enlivened by the encampment of traders, 
the scenery of Wady-Halfa is somewhat dreary. 

The Rock of Abooseer, 300 feet high, is about six 
miles from Wady-Halfa, on the West Bank. It affords a fine 
view of the Second Cataract, which is about seven miles 
in length, along which space the river dashes amongst and 
over innumerable rocky islets 3 some only large stones, others 
rocks of considerable size, whilst some are really islands, 
with layers of sand on the surface of the rocks. Around 
these islands, several of them having trees, and five being 
inhabited, the waters foam ceaselessly. Far in the south 
the mountains of Dongola are seen like a dark blue cloud. 

The rock of Abooseer rises up, a sheer precipice, on the 
side next the cataract, whilst on the desert side it is a suc- 
cession of craggy rocks. It is customary at Abooseer for 
visitors to carve their names, and here the practice is harm- 
less and has become interesting. The names of Burckhardt, 
Belzoni, Lord Lindsay, Warburton, and others known to 
fame, may be seen. 

This is the usual return point for European travellers. 
Few go farther south. Beyond the Second Cataract the Nile 
IS scarcely navigable for a considerable distance. 
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CAIRO TO THE NATRON LAKES AND 

MONASTERIES. 

This excursion is more particularly adapted for those 
interested in ecclesiastical antiquities. Tents are not essen- 
tial, but provisions must be taken. 

To reach the Wady Natroon, or Nitria, where, in the 
lakes, and on the adjacent plains, the natron is gathered, the 
Nile Valley must be left at Teraneh, called also Beni- 
Salameh. 

The Desert of Nitria was the first place to which the 
Christian hermits retired from a corrupt world in the earliest 
ages of the Church. In a.d. 150, Fronto and several 
brethren retired to the valleys of the Natron Lakes. The 
most famous saint of the district was St. Macarius, of 
Alexandria, revered by both Latins and Greeks. He died 
in A.D. 394, after sixty years of austerity and devotion in 
different deserts. After thirty-eight years in the Thebaid, 
he came to the Natron Lakes in a.d. 373. Of this monk 
it is told, how, on receiving a bunch of grapes from a tra- 
veller, he sent it to another, and he to a third, and so it 
travelled through the hands of hundreds of self-denying 
anchorites, and got back to St. Macarius himself, who re- 
joiced at his brethren's abstinence, but would not eat it. 
The same worthy, for killing a gnat that bit him, gave him- 
self for six months to the flies in the marshes of Scete, and 
got stung out of all recognition by his brethren, except by 
his voice. In the Lives of the Saints, and various- pic- 
tures, etc., the acts and miracles of this good father are duly 
set forth. It is said that at one period the number of con- 
verts in this district was fifty, and the number of devotees 
five thousand. 
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There are now only four monasteries in the Natron 
Valley, but the ruins of many others can be traced. 

The Dayr Macarius is reached by a drear)' desert 
ride. It is strongly defended against Arab attacks, and 
great precaution is used in admitting strangers. In the 
church are relics of the saint, and some ancient paintings. 

The Dayr Suriani is an interesting edifice. From 
the convent wall the view is very striking of the desert 
wastes on the outside, and the beautiful garden within the 
walls, watered from a well, from which a horse or mule is 
always drawing up water. In the monastery very curious 
illuminated MSS. have been discovered, the best of which 
are now in English libraries. There are three churches 
here. One of them is adorned with some very fine wood 
and ivory work. 

The Dayr Amba Bishoi contains three churches 
with some relics. The desert view from this building is 
perhaps its most striking feature. 

The Dayr Baramoos is of high antiquity, as it is 
said to date from the third century of the Christian era. A 
high stone wall encloses about an acre of ground. There is 
a large square entrance tower, a good-sized church, and some 
ruined buildings. In the church are several lamps of coloured 
glass, with Arabic sentences in blue on a white ground. It 
is doubtful whether they are of Venetian or Syrian manufac- 
ture, as in early times Venetian manufactories supplied the 
East with goods to suit Oriental tastes. These lamps are 
probably some of the oldest existing specimens of orna- 
mental glass-work produced since classic times. 

CAIRO TO THE FYOOM. 

The Fyoom is a province of Central Egypt, consist- 
ing of an oval valley about 40 miles long by 30 broad, 
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lying to the west of the Libyan ridge. It is reached by a 
depression in the ridge about 12 miles north-west of Beni- 
so6ef. West and south it is cut off from the Libyan Desert 
by low hills. North, lies the Lake Birket-eljKorn, bounded 
by a ridge of bare rocks. Through the gap in the Libyan 
Hills flows the Bahr Yoosef, or Great Canal, which crosses 
the Fyoom to Lake Birket-el-Korn, and irrigates the district 
by its various artificial ramifications. Only about half the 
450 square miles of cultivatable land in the Fyoom are at 
present utilized, and 70 villages represent the 300 of ancient 
days. It is, nevertheless, at the present time, the most 
fertile province of Egypt, the most varied in its products, and 
contains the best villages. The rose-water, so much in 
demand amongst wealthy Egyptians, is distilled from the 
roses of the Fyo6m. Apricots, figs, grapes, olives, and 
other fruits thrive better here than in the Nile Valley. The corn, 
cotton, and other usual Egyptian crops are very good. The 
finest Egyptian sheep come from this province. Recently 
the Kh6dive has introduced the cultivation of the sugar-cane 
and the manufacture of sugar. 

The Fyo6m was anciently the Arsinoite nome, or province, 
famous for the city of Arsinoe, or Crocodilopolis, the arti- 
ficial Lake Moeris, and the marvellous Labyrinth, which 
even in its partially-restored state so astonished the Father of 
History. 

The trip to the Fyoom is accomplished by taking the 
train on the Upper Egypt railway to El Wasta, and then 
the branch line to Medeenet-el-Fares. 

Leaving Cairo the train is entered at Bouldk-Dakrour 
station, on the other side of the Nile. The tourist must not 
be impatient about starting at any precise time — the train 
will set off when all is ready. Ghizeh is first passed. Then 
amongst the wheat-fields and palm-grores, the train speeds 
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on, the Pyramids of Sakkarah and Dashdor are seen and left 
behind, and occasional views of the Nile and Arabian Hills 
are enjoyed. 

Passing Bedreshayn, Kafr-el-Iyat, and a few other places 
of little importance, where, at each halt, children cluster 
round, (in spite of savage demonstrations from the officials,) 
and offer for sale, water, or bunches of beans, etc. ; in about 
three hours El Wasta is reached. 

El Wasta (55 miles from Cairo) is the junction for 
Medeeneh, the chief town in the Fyodm. Here the . train 
from Upper Egypt must be waited for for some three hours j 
on its arrival the branch train will be despatched. There is 
a fine view from near the station of the False Pyramid 

(P- ^35). 

The plain of the Nile 'is now crossed nearly at right 

angles to the previous course, towards the gap seen in the 
Libyan Hills towards the West. For a time cultivated land 
is crossed 3 villages are seen with their palm-groves. One 
curious village, with innumerable pointed turrets for pigeon- 
houses, lies near the railway. After a time the cultivated 
land, influenced by the Nile, is left behind, and a few niiles 
of desert crossed. '* In scarcely more time,'' says a recent 
traveller, " than is required to write these words, we found 
ourselves in a bare yellow waste, and all the rich land of life 
lying in a diminishing belt behind us. Some low ridges 
soon hid it wholly from our view 5 a vast plain of gravel 
dotted with stony hummocks, and pools of sand, where in 
living regions one would look for water, stretched to the sky 
on all sides. The air took on a sudden freshness and purity j 
the life within me beat more joyously from its contrast with 
the external lifelessness 5 it was the perfect atmosphere of 
the desert at last 1 But to inhale it, thus, from the open 
windows of a railway car, to see the yellow ridges appear. 
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speed past and recede, while remembering the camel's pace 
and the distant well, was to me something strange and 
unreal." 

As the train proceeds on its way, the blunt Pyramid of 
Illahoon, and the Pyramid of Hawarah, rise into view. After 
a time stunted trees and grass in tufts are again reached, and 
at the borders of the cultivated land the train stops at EL 
Edwa, Here in the proper season the sportsman may pitch 
his tent, and bag innumerable geese, ducks, snipe, ani 
quail. 

From El Edwa, a five mile run along a level plain, 
amongst cultivated fields, and gardens, and villages, brings 
the traveller to Medeeneh, otherwise called Medeenet-el- 
Fyoom, or Medeenet-el-F4res (City of the Knight). This 
town, of about 8000 inhabitants, is situated on a branch of 
the Balir Yoosef (Joseph's River), so called from a 
tradition (alluded to by Josephus) that it was constructed 
by order of the patriarch Joseph. But it was really a 
thousand years old at his time, though possibly some en- 
largement, or reconstruction under his viziership, maj have 
originated the tradition. This canal, looking like a natural 
river, washes the walls of Medeeneh, and winds along under 
the palms and acacias, bearing numerous laden barges and 
wherries on its bosom. 

'*" Medeeneh is not Cairo," writes the French artist, Paul 
Lenoir, '^with its incalculable variety of buildings and 
costumes 5 it is a large provincial town, where there are few 
loungers, but where there is plenty of animation in the 
streets among the buyers and sellers of the cereals, and 
grasses of the country. An interminable bazaar, almost 
parallel with the canal, extends throughout the whole length 
of the town, and in it we recognize the crowding, and the 
variety of the shops at Cairo, on a reduced scale. But hotK 
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the inhabitants and the traders have a remarkable simplicity 
about them. Soldiers in uniform mingle with the crowd 
and rather spoil the picturesque effect produced by the 
fellahs, each clad in a long single robe of blue material, 
gathered at the waist by a girdle, and wearing a white 

turban, and a simple cap of brown or white felt The 

women of Medeeneh are more pretty and less uncouth than 
those in other parts of the province. Many of them dis- 
pense with the traditional veil, which ought to leave only 
their eyes visible, and dress their hair tastefully and coquett- 
ishly, besides adding to their customary blue robe, silken 
scarves of various brilliant shades, and ornaments in gold and 
silver of the finest workmanship." 

The inhabitants of Medeeneh, and, indeed, of the towns 
in the Fyo6m generally are, to a large extent, Copts. 
There is a school here in connection with the American 
Mission at Senoris (p. 214). 

The shapeless mounds which show the site of Arsinoe 
or Crocodilopolis, are to the north of the town. Here 
dwelt the worshippers of the sacred crocodiles of Lake 
Moeris, in perpetual feud with the people of the neighbour- 
ing city of Heracleopolis, where dwelt the worshippers of 
the Ichneumon. 

Of the famous Labyrinth little but the site now 
remains. To visit this object of interest (over six miles) 
a guide is requisite. Broken columns, and fragments of 
granite sculpture, whisper of the former glory of this re- 
nowned pile. The buildings formerly extended 1150 ft. 
by 850 ft., surrounding an open area 600 ft. by joo ft. 

*' Its primary conception," says F. B. Zincke, " had 
been that of a place of assembly for the parliaments of old 
Egypt. At that time one of the courts, to which were 
attached 250 chambers — half being above ground and half 
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beJow ground — appears to have been assigned to each of the 
twenty -seven departments of the kingdom. Each of these 
chambers was roofed with a single stone slab. No material 
but stone had been used throughout the structure. The 
pillars were monoliths of red granite, and of a limestone so 
white as to have been mistaken for Parian marble, and of so 
compact a texture as to have received a good polish. The 
sculptures of the courts and chambers were singularly bold 
and good. Those of each court and the connected chambers 
had reference to the history, the peculiarities, and the religion 
of the department to which it had been assigned. Beside 
the chambers were numerous halls, porticoes, and passages. 
The area of the roof composed of the enormous slabs just 
mentioned, may have formed the actual place of assembly for 
the collected deputies of the departments. On the north 
side stood the Pyramid in which was buried Amenemha III., 
who, if he had not originally designed the Labyrinth, had, 
at all events, been its chief constructor -, for his escutcheon 
is frequently found in the existing remains. The Pyramid 
was cased in the white limestone used in the Labyrinth itself.'' 

When Herodotus saw this edifice, it had been partially 
restored by the Dodecarehs, after a decay of some twenty 
centuries. It was once the grandest existing building in the 
world, the glory of the old monarchy, and the province 
which had been artificially created by the Bahr Yoosef, 
as Egypt itself is naturally created by the Nile. 

Lake MCBris was a vast reservoir of dammed-up 
waters, thirty miles in extent, which also awoke the astonish- 
ment of Herodotus. The site only is to be found. In this 
lake dwelt the sacred crocodiles. It also abounded in fish, 
from the pickling and salting of which a considerable 
revenue was derived, and assigned as pin-money to the 
Queens of Egypt. 
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The square brick Pyramid of Hawarah is near 
the ruins of the Labyrinth. The crumbling brick pyramid 
of Illahoon is about eight miles south. There is a road 
from Illahoon to Benisoo^f (p. 137), fourteen miles. 

Considerable interest attaches to some other places 
in the Fyo6m, if travellers have time to make excursions of 
some length. Donkeys, tents, and all necessaries should be 
taken if a night is to be spent anywhere else than at 
Medeeneh. 

A pleasant round through the upper plateau of the 
Fyodm can be made from Medeeneh to Biahnoo, Senoris, 
Fiddimeen, and Senhoor, and back. The scenery is in many 
parts exceedingly pretty, having a pastoral character very 
different from the landscapes of the Nile. 

At Biahnoo are some curious quadrangular piles of 
masonry, about 200 ft. apart, and about 150 ft. square, 
standing due north and south 5 also the remains of a pyra- 
mid. The object and date of these structures are alike 
unknown. 

At Senoris, a long palm-embowered village, is a school 
of the American Mission. Few converts are made from 
the Copts ; but the education of the young is showing signs 
of being of permanent value. 

From the high ground near Senoris, the eastern part of 
Lake Birket-el-Korn is seen. The character of the scenery- 
is thus described by Bayard Taylor : '* I could not shake off 
the impression that I was somewhere in Central Africa, 
instead of within such easy reach of Cairo. Only out of 
Ethiopia could I call similar landscapes to mind. The 
hollows were deep in vegetation ; the dry ridges were clothed 
in thickets of euphorbia 3 besides palms, acacias, and sont 
trees, the cactus rose with a huge trunk and spreading 
arms, and along the clear rapid streams there were generally 
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more reeds and rushes than one finds on the borders of the 
Nile. One valley which we crossed was surprisingly 
picturesque. Its broad winding bed lay a hundred feet 
below the level of the plateau. Half-way down there was a 
sheikh's tomb, beside a grove of immense tamarisk trees. 
After crossing the water, the path climbed along the edge of 
clay buffs, and gained a height whence the great plains to 
the north, and the glimmer of the lake, became visible.'' 

The author just quoted asserts that ^' the word * back- 
sheesh * is unused throughout the whole of the Fyoom." 

The Glen of Fiddimeen is very beautiful. It is a deep 
winding valley, along which the waters leap and sparkle. 
Orange gardens, and palm groves, and vineyards on either 
hand delight the eye and make the air fragrant. Fiddimeen 
itself is a very picturesque half-Muslim, half-Coptic, town. 
Senhoor is built on piles of ruins, the accumulation of ages. 
There are some Saracenic ruins, and large mounds of earlier 
remains. The tall chimney of the sugar refinery at Nerleh 
is seen to the West. 

CAIRO TO SUEZ. 

(By Railway, 150 miles.) 

The original railway, direct from Cairo to Suez, has been 
abandoned 5 the expense of working the steep inclines in 
crossing the high ground, and the difficulty of procuring 
sufficient supplies of water, necessitated this step. 

The route is now by Kalioob, Zagazig, and Ismailia -, the 
main line to Alexandria is left at Kalioob (p. 81). Crossing a 
well cultivated district Shibeon-el-Kanater is reached 5 
near this village are the ruins of the ancient city of Onion, 
which can be easily visited as an excursion while stajring at 
Cairo. 
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The stations at Belbeis and Bordein are successively 
passed. Near the latter are the remains of the ancient 
Bubastis. 

" The young men of Aven and of Pi-Beseth, shall fall 
by the sword : and these cities shall go into captivity.'* So 
prophesied Ezekiel (chap. xxx. 17). By Pi-Beseth is meant 
Bubastis, in Coptic Poubaste. Here in ancient times the 
goddess Baste, Pesht or Pasht, whom the Greeks identified 
with Artemis, was worshipped. The festival annually held 
at Bubastis in honour of this goddess, was the most import- 
ant and most popular of the festivals of Old Egypt, and was a 
scene of great licence. 

Bubastis was situate on the west bank of the Pelusian 
mouth of the Nile, about forty miles from Memphis. Hero- 
dotus much admired the temple of the goddess. He says, 
" Other temples may be grander, and may have cost more in 
the building, but there is none so pleasant to the eye as this 
of Bubastis." It was encircled by the city, which was built 
round it, on artificial mounds. The water from the Nile 
was led by a canal bordered by trees, all round the building. 
And the enclosure was furthermore surrounded by a sculp- 
tured wall. Only at one place a narrow passage led under a 
lofty gateway to the interior. From Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
explorations it appears that the ruins corroborate the state- 
ments of Herodotus. The building was of the finest red 
granite. 

The palmy days of the city were long anterior to the 
time of Herodotus, when Shishak, having conquered Thebes, 
made his native town of Bubastis the capital of Egypt. The 
names of Rameses II., Osorkon I., and Amyrtaeus are found 
sculptured on the ruins ; also the name and emblem of the 
lion-headed goddess Pasht. The first mention of Bubastis 
in Egyptian annals is the statement of Manetho that under 
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Boethos, the first king of the second dynasty, a chasm of the 
earth opened at Bubastis, and many perished. 

Zagazig is a junction station. There is a branch line 
from here to Benha (p. 80), on the Alexandria and Cairo 
Railway,— passing Mineh-el-Ganah, a growing commercial 
town, with extensive steam mills, and lofty chimneys in the 
midst of an important cotton district. 

Here also is the junction for the railway to Mansoorah 
and Damietta (see p. 238). 

" Zagazig is a place of great commercial interest ; the 
country around occupying the eastern shoulder of the Nile 
Delta, and watered by the Pelusian branch of that river, is 
one vast plain of cotton and edra (maize), intersected with 
canals, and interspersed with groves of acacia, above which 
waved the date tree and its massive bunches of yellow fruit. 
Besides a quantity of seed and corn, Zagazig produced in one 
year over 250,000 bales of cotton, and owns thirty steam 
power cleaning and pressing cotton mills 5 in fact, the place 
seems fully occupied with industrious people." 

At Zagazig there is usually a stoppage of half an hour or 
so, which can be well employed in the adjacent restaurant. 
The population of the town is 38,000. Several Europeans 
reside here. There is nothing to detain the traveller unless 
he wishes to make it his head-quarters during an exploration 
of Bubastis (10 miles S.), or whilst shooting in the marshes 
at a short distance from the town. 

Leaving Zagazig the railway follows the course of the 
Sweet- Water Canal, which supplies the stations and 
towns on the Suez Canal with drinking water. Along the 
banks of this canal cultivation is re-establishing itself as it did 
of old, when the Bubastis Canal was in existence. The grit 
or siliceous sand of the desert contains a large quantity of 
argillaceous matter, which only requires a sufficiency of 
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water to become fertile. The difference between the neigh- 
bourhood of the canal and the adjacent country is especially 
noticeable after passing Moo Hamed station. 

Passing Tel-el- Keleer^ Mahsama is next reached. This 
is also called Rameses^ as marking, according to some, the 
site of the city of that name built by the Israelites (Exod. i. 
ii). A granite statue of Rameses between the figures of 
the two gods, Ra and Atmu, was discovered here. The visitor 
is now undoubtedly in the centre of that land of Goshen so 
fertile in old times, and only needing inhabitants to become 
as fertile now. 

At Nefiche is a short branch to Ismailia. Ordinary trains 
run in an4 out again. Express trains continue the journey 
direct. 

Ismailia (see p. 225). 

From Ismailia the railway proceeds by Serapeum (p. 224), 
Faid, Genqffe^ and Chalouf(p. 224), to Suez. 

Suez (see below). 

ALEXANDRIA TO SUEZ. 

(By Rail.) 

Alexandria to Benha by the Cairo Railway (see pp. 75-8o). 
Benha to Zagazig by branch line (see p. 217). 
Zagazig by Ismailia to Suez (see p. 225). 
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The Suez Hotel. 
English service on Sundays, in a room at the Suez Hotel. 
English Consul, Mr. G. West. Office, between the 

Railway Station and the Suez Hotel. 
Postal and Telegraphic communication with all parts of 

the world. 
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Suez, at the north-west head of the gulf of the same 
name^ is nearly seventy miles east of Cairo. It is a walled 
town on three sides, open to the sea on the north-east. The 
houses are in general poorly built. There are several kh^ns 
built round large courts, and many open spaces. There is the 
usual Eastern bazaar^ and some European shops. Suez has 
always been of importance as a place of transit for the 
merchandise and productions of the East from the Red Sea 
to the Nile. The modern town of Suez only dates from the 
sixteenth century, when Selim I. and Solyraan II. had fleets 
on the Red Sea. It was preceded anciently by the cities of 
Arsinoe and Clysma. As a station on the pilgrimage route 
to Mecca, and also in connection with the Overland route to 
India, the town has maintained its importance, though chiefly 
as a place of transit. The scarcity of water has always been 
a hardship. Since the construction of the Fresh-Water Canal 
this grievance has been remedied. During the progress of 
the works for the Ship Canal the population rose to 14,000. 
Since the completion of these works there has been a decline. 
" Suez," says F. B. Zincke, " is in a state of rapid decay. 
Many houses are untenanted. This has been caused by the 
diversion of the traffic. What formerly passed through the 
town now passes by it on the Canal.'* Still, the important 
position of the place must always insure a certain amount of 
life and prosperity. 

It is a capital place at which to observe the two great 
tides of life flowing from England to India, and from India 
to England. 

'*^^The mail train to-day,'' says J. MacGregor, ''has filled 
all the corridors of our hotel with passengers straight from 
England, the faces of many blooming with youth, and others 
freshened up for another spell of service by a year's leave at 
home. Their talk is of the latest London news and the 
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Bay of Biscay ; and their big, strong boxes and their new 
portmanteaus will stream out again to-morrpw into that 
barge by the quay for loading to Bengal. 

" Next day another living tide is rushing in from the 
distant East, from India, and Hong-Kong, and Nagasaki, and 
the Australian mail. The clothes of these are well worn — 
almost threadbare — and their 'puggeries' are ample and 
business-like round their hats : their faces are pale or care- 
worn, or even haggard, and the fretful children battle on the 
stairs — pretty, and with brilliant eyes, but with no bright 
English roses on their cheeks/' 

There is nothing particular to see in Suez 5 the mosques 
can be glanced at, and from the heights where stands the 
Kh6dive*s chateau there is a fine view of the sea and adjacent 
mountains, from Attdkah to Sinai. An agreeable day can 
be spent in an excursion to Ain Mousa, which has now 
become, as Dean Stanley says, " the Richmond of Suez." 

ANCIENT CANALS. 

Before describing the route from Suez to Port Said by the 
Great Canal, it will be well briefly to allude to former 
attempts at establishing a water communication between the 
Red Sea and the Nile or Mediterranean. 

The Egyptians were great in engineering from time 
immemorial. Menes, first monarch, altered the course of 
the Nile. The Bahr Yoosef Canal dates from remotest 
antiquity. It was only natural that at an early date they 
should think of facilitating their commerce with Arabia by 
making a canal from the Nile to the Red Sea. Through the 
labours of various monarchs, and especially of the great 
Sesostris, the habitable portion of Egypt had become covered 
with a network of water-ways connected with the Nile, 
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and having a threefold purpose, irrigation, communication, 
and defence. To Sesostris is attributed, by Strabo and others, 
the formation of the first canal connecting the Pelusian 
branch of the Nile with the Red Sea. At least, it seems 
probable that a portion of the Canal, which was fortified as a 
barrier against the Hyksos, was the work of that conqueror. 
Herodotus says that Pharaoh Necho, son of Psammetichus, 
was the first to carry out the project we are describing, at a 
sacrifice of 120,000 lives, by forced labour. The work was 
never completed, after all. The oracle declared that the work 
would be of more service to the outer world than to Egypt. 
Darius, the Persian conqueror, tried to carry out Necho's 
plans, but was dissuaded by being assured that the Red Sea 
was higher than the Mediterranean, and that if the connec- 
tion was opened. Lower Egypt would be inundated with salt 
water. For some time, accordingly, goods were brought 
from the Nile along the Canal to Heroopolis, and then un- 
loaded, and the cargo placed in Red Sea vessels. The more 
enlightened Ptolemies remedied this state of things by cutting 
a connection, and by means of locks and sluices prevented 
the mingling of the salt and fresh water. Adrian and Trajan 
are both credited with having improved the canalization of 
the district j but under Mahomedan rule the course became 
neglected, and in part deliberately filled up. 

Id more modem times Napoleon and Mahomed Ali both 
nursed the idea of cutting a canal from the Red Sea to the 
Mediterranean, but it was reserved for Vicomte Ferdinand de 
Lesseps to bring the project into successful action. He first 
considered the subject whilst in quarantine at Alexandria in 
1831. Subsequently, he was much impressed by the 
devotion of Lieutenant Waghorn, who lost health and fortune 
in trying to induce the English Government to adopt the 
overland route to India. Lesseps devoted his life to the 
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project of facilitating this route by a canal. In 1854 Said 
Pasha invited M. Lesseps to Egypt, and granted certain 
rights. After incessant labour with governments, and com- 
missions, and functionaries, and against obstacles without 
number, a Company was started in 18 j8, in which 21,000 
Frenchmen, headed by Prince Jerome, took shares. In two 
months the whole capital of 200,000,000 francs was sub- 
scribed, and in 1859 the work commenced. On November 
18, 1862, Lake Timsah was flooded with the waters of the 
Mediterranean in the presence of a diplomatic gathering. 
On August 15, 1865, communication was opened between 
the two seas by the passage of boats to Ismailia, and then 
by the Fresh-Water Canal to Suez. In the spring of 1869 the 
Bitter Lakes were flooded, and the union of the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean was complete. In November, 1869, the Canal 
was opened with great festivities under the auspices of the 
Empress Eug6nie, the Emperor of Austria, the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, and many other illustrious guests of the Khe- 
dive's. 

The Pall Mall Gazelle of December 11, 1869, says, 
«' Forebodings, falsehoods, and mishaps to the contrary, M. 
de Lesseps has reason to congratulate himself on an unques- 
tionably grand success." The Times, which had been some- 
what hostile from the commencement, acknowledged that 
" A work like this, successfully accomplished in the face of 
so many obstacles, does honour to the French and the pro- 
gress of modern science." 

The great advantage of the Suez Canal is, of course, the 
great decrease in the distance to be travelled between Europe 
and India. It is about 11,200 miles from London or Ham- 
burgh, by the Cape of Good Hope to Bombay. By Suez it 
is only 6332. This reduces the voyage by twenty-four days. 
From Marseilles or Genoa a saving of thirty days is effected. 
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from Trieste, thirty-seven. The rate at which steamers are 
allowed to pass through is from five to six knots per hour. 

Considerable labour must be expended on the Canal, 
especially as regards widening the deep central channel, 
before a full and entire success can be considered to be 
attained. The present practice of waiting in sidings, to allow 
other vessels to pass is, of course, a great obstruction to the 
rapidity of transit so desirable at the present day. It is, at the 
present, only seventy-two feet wide at the bottom, and twenty- 
si x feet deep. 

SUEZ TO PORT SAID. 

(By Maritime Canal, loo miles.) 

The broad mouth of the Suez Canal (900 feet in width) 
is protected by a long mole built of stone from Gebel 
Attilkah. 

The Plain of Suez is cut through by the first part of 
the Canal for twelve miles 3 the plain is low and marshy, and 
the dredging machines need to be constantly at work. 

" To one who is on the look out for beautiful scenery and 
stirring life," says F. B. Zincke, "the two days* steaming 
from Suez to Port Said will not give much pleasure. As long 
as you are on the actual Canal you pass along a straight 
waterway between two high hills of sand, the sky overhead is 
the only additional object in Nature. There is no vegetation, 
there are but few birds, there is no animal on the banks or 
insect in the air. At long intervals there are small wooden 
shanties for watering stations. A great many dredging 
machines are passed. They are large floating structures, 
moved and worked by steam 5 each of them costs between 
^ve and six thousand pounds -, their business is to dredge up 
the mud or sand from the bottom of the Canal to a lofty stage 
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which each carries, a little above the level of the bank^ from 
this elevation what is dredged up is run down on an incline 
(or through a long tube) to the point on the bank where it 
is to be deposited, and there shot out — they are called mud- 
hoppers. They are hideous-looking objects — of all the works 
of man the most unsightly, but they are what you here see 
most of.*' 

T^e Cutting of Chalouf, three miles in length, is the 
next portion of the Canal entered. This is a cutting through 
a rocky plateau in which many fossil remains were found. 

The Bitter Lakes are 25 miles across. Previous to 
the flooding of this region in 1869 the lakes were simply an 
extensive depression in the desert soil about 25 miles long, 
and varying from a quarter of a mile to six miles in width. 
In the deepest parts a thick saline deposit covered the soil — 
in fact, the so-called lakes were a kind of salt-water marsh. 
It is considered by some, that anciently these marshes formed 
the head of the Red Sea, and that it was here that the 
Israelites made their miraculous passage. Marine shells are 
common. 

As the lowest parts of this depression were only two or 
three yards above the intended bottom of the Great Canal, 
more embanking than excavating had here to be accomplished. 
The channel of the Canal across these lakes is marked out 
by buoys j and two lighthouses, 6j feet high, are placed at 
important points. The traveller is, for a part of the voyage, 
almost out of sight of land. A glass will show the shores 
sprinkled with tamarisk trees. Many of these trees were 
submerged in filling the lake, so that to a vessel, leaving the 
mid-channel, snagging might occur. 

Leaving the Bitter Lakes, the Canal crosses a low plain 
for two miles, and then passes through the cuttings of Sera- 
peum and Toussoum, six miles in length. This vicinity 
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is very interesting through the remains of ancient canals 
and cuttings discovered here. There are also the remains 
of a temple attributed to Serapis. Serapis was a comparatively 
modern Egyptian god, uniting the functions of Apis and 
Osiris. He was regarded as Pluto, and his worship was 
first introduced from Sinope in the time of the Ptolemies. 
The extensive village of Serapeum forms a pretty oasis, with 
its gardens and fields watered by a branch of the Sweet- 
Water Canal, in close proximity to desert wastes and sands. 

** Lake Timsah is a large natural basin in the very 
centre of the Isthmus. As its area is much less than the 
Bitter Lakes, while its shores are higher and more irregular, 
it possesses an approach to something like a kind of 
picturesqueness you might not have been expecting. In 
this midland harbour we found a fleet of large vessels, some 
of them men-of-war, some of them even ironclads. A sense 
of surprise comes over you at seeing, not only a pleasing 
expanse of water in the thirsty, scorching waste (how one 
wishes it were fresh water), but in addition a fleet of mighty 
ships in the mid desert." 

Lake Timsah is five miles in length, the Canal skirting 
the eastern shore. Till lately the lake was only partially 
covered by water, received at the annual inundation from a 
branch of the Nile. It is now an inland sea nine miles in 
circumference. A little south of the lake is a valley com- 
manded by a hilly plateau called Gebel Mariam. Here, it is 
said, Mary rested when she fled with the young child into 
Egypt. The hills rise like an amphitheatre on the north 
and east sides of the lake. 

Ismailia stands by the shore of Lake Timsah. It is 
a thriving town of about 5000 persons; very healthy as 
combining the desert air with the sea-shore advantages. A 
few years ago no breathing animal could have lived here. 
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Now there are good stone houses, macadamized roads^ and 
beautiful-flower gardens in full growth. 

The foundation of Ismailia dates from 1862, it has now 
5000 inhabitants divided amongst the French, Greek, and 
Arab Quarters. The harbour was a grand sight when 
all nations met at the inauguration of the Canal. The 
waterworks connected with the Fresh-Water Canal, with 
pumping engines, cascades, reservoirs, etc., are very interest- 
ing. The town contains a fair hotel, a French bazaar, a 
promenade, a villa of the Khedive, good sea-bathing accom- 
modation, etc. The heights of El Guisr are worth visiting 
for the view, if the opportunity occurs. A botanist, sports- 
man, or Egyptologist would find this place an enjoyable 
stopping place for a short time. Pelusium, Arsinoe, Pithom, 
Rameses, and Heroopolis, are (whatever is left of them) 
within easy distance. "Persians, Greeks, and Romans 
alike left their marks on this district. Here, too, was the 
Goshen of the land of Israel. It would be interesting also 
to ascertain how far, into what is now desert, reached the 
land that was then cultivated.'* 

The author of The Rob Roy on the Nile, says, '* Ismailia 
is like a hothouse without the glass, and all the life in it is 
exotic. The sun's heat and the Nile's cool water force the 
arid sand into a tropical verdure. Embosomed in this are 
French cafSs and hillards, with Arab huts and camels j the 
signboards on booths in Greek, Turkish, Spanish, and 
American ; atSLiers resounding with hammer and cogwheel j 
and tents full of half-dressed savages chaffering uproariously j 
and boulevards thronged by the second rate fashion of a 
French town, planted, and growing fast too, in the veritable 
desert. Beside it lie the shores of the Lake Timsah, the 
' Crocodile Lake,* which had a few pools when the Canal 
wns begun, but now is filled with brackish water. 
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'* Oaly fresh- water shells are to be found in LakeTimsah, 
and the crocodile does not live in salt water. These facts 
seem to confirm the idea that a fresh-water canal had long 
ago existed here, and that the town, of which there are ruins 
at the end of the Bitter Lakes, may have been destroyed by 
the same upheaving of the land which dried the lakes 
themselves." 

Leaving Lake Timsah, the heights of El Guisr, the 
highest part of the Isthmus of Suez, are reached. A small 
canal, leading to some stone quarries, is seen on the right, 
and a branch connecting the Fresh Water, and Maritime 
Canals is seen on the left. 

The cutting of El Guisr is nine miles in length (from 
Lake Timsah to Ballah). In some parts of this cutting, 
especially near El Guisr, the dredging is from sixty to seventy 
feet, the full perpendicular depth being over a hundred feet. 
In 1859, when the Company were employing ao,ooo fellahs, 
or native workmen, furnished by the Viceroy, the greater 
part were employed here. A narrow channel was first cut, 
in order to float the steam dredges, and fill the shallow 
basin of Lake Tinisah. This channel took two years in 
cutting, and it took five months to fill Lake Timsah with 
water. 

El Fendane is at the head of a string of shallow 
lagoons, stretching down to the Mediterranean . The first 
of these lagoons is called Lake Ballah. The remainder of 
the route, through Lakes Ballah and Menzaleh, is thirty- 
eight miles. 

Gunterah, or Kantarah, is on the great Syrian route 
to Egypt. It stands on the ridge of sand hills separating 
Lake Menzaleh from the interior lagoons. Here, formerly, 
was a bridge, as the name indicates. A floating one is used 
now. The desert approaches very near to this town. 
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Ruins in every direction tell of the ancient importance of 
this place. It was a frontier city of Egypt on entering the 
field of Zoan. Its name was M6s6s, and it was celebrated 
as the birthplace of Orus, the oldest Egyptian deity, typical, 
like the Greek Apollo, of the Sun. This place must have 
been one of the most ancient in the world. It was the spot 
at which the Asian tribes must have entered to people 
Egypt. Ten miles west of Kantarah are some mounds 
marking the site of Daphne, the Tahpannes of the Bible. 

Lake Menzaleh (p. 240) is next crossed, affording 
an almost limitless view of lake and morass, and numerous 
islets. Water-fowls abound in vast variety — geese, ducks, 
and herons, and also pelicans and flamingoes, are in- 
numerable. 

Crossing the Pelusiac branch of the Nile at Kil, and 
passing Ras-el-Ech (on an island), the islands of Termes 
and Toonah, with a few ruins to the left, and in sight of the 
remains of ancient Pelusium to the right, a low bank of 
yellow sand is crossed, and the terminus of the Canal reached 
in the harbour of Port Said. 

The banks of the Canal (as it crosses Lake Menzaleh) 
are formed of the dredgings of sand and clay brought up 
from the bottom. At the Port, these dredgings, mixed with 
lime, have been hardened into the stone piers forming the 
arms of the harbour. The banks formed of this material, 
and stretching for many miles beside the Canal, are firm and 
regular throughout the line. 

PORT SAID 

Hotel. — The Louvre. 

English Consul. — Mr. Perceval, the Marina. 
Port Said is 140 miles, or eighteen hours' journey from 
Alexandria, by steamer, and twelve or fourteen hours' journey 
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from Jaffa. It is a town of very recent growth, containing 
some 10,000 inhabitants. It is regularly laid out on foun- 
dations consisting chiefly of materials excavated from the canal. 
It stands where the canal pierces the low sandbank separating 
Lake Menzaleh from the Mediterranean Sea. The Port com- 
prises a quay, a basin of 137 acres, and a dry dock nearly 450 
ft. in length. The roadstead lies outside these, between two 
breakwaters stretching out, one 7000 and the other 6000 ft. 
These moles are twice as far apart at the shore ends as at the 
ends nearest the sea, where they are only 800 yards apart. The 
moles, 1 7 ft. wide at top, are formed of an artificial concrete, 
formed of the Canal dredgings, lime from Theil, near 
Marseilles, and salt water. An electric light flashes out 
from the lighthouse, which is 180 ft. in height, and formed 
of solid concrete. 

Port Said is supplied with water in pipes from the 
Sweet- Water Canal at Ismailia. A three-days* supply is 
kept in reservoirs. This place was chosen as the head of 
the Canal because of the nearness of deep water to the shore. 
There is nothing particular to see in the town -, but some 
visitors will be interested in noticing the Dockyard, Work- 
shop, Transit Basin, Commercial Basin, Dockyard Basin, 
Engine- House Basin, etc. 

In the Globe newspaper of Aug. 11, 1876, a striking 
result of the Suez Canal is thus described : — 

" Year after year a vast climactic change is gradually 
more and more observable in Eastern Egypt, or rather, to be 
more precise, in that belt of land, 90 miles or so long by 
some 30 broad, which, extending between Suez and Port 
Said, is directly influenced by the water of the Suez Canal. 
Before the Canal was opened up there was scarcely a blade 
of grass in the region, except on the borders of the Bitter 
Lakes and round about the Oasis of Ismailia. But now the 
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whole face of the country is becoming changed. Eveiywhere 
along the line of the Canal herbage of various kinds is 
springing up. It is, of course, known to everyone that the 
water of the Canal is salt ; but as it filtrates through the 
sand it becomes capable of affording nourishment to vegeta- 
tion. Then the large influx of water into the desert has 
affected the atmosphere. The rapid evaporation which takes 
place during the day descends in thick dews at night. Cap- 
tains of Suez Canal steamers declare that even in the case of 
such a rarity as rain, the rainfall is every year markedly in- 
creasing. The new verdure of portions of the desert itself 
attracts the clouds according to a well-known natural pheno- 
menon. It is also asserted that more and more each year 
the climate of the northern portion of the Gulf of Suez is 
becoming assimilated to that of the Mediterranean. This is 
owing to that very steady, though gentle current which is 
known to flow through the Canal in the direction of the Red 
Sea, where, as is natural, evaporation goes on at a greater 
pace than in the Mediterranean. It has been tested and 
found true that the water of the Canal at the Suez mouth, 
notwithstanding that it has passed through ninety miles of 
burning desert, is cooler than that of the Red Sea ten miles 
or so south of Suez. Since the Canal was opened there has 
been threefold more water in the Bitter Lakes. This 
summer, especially, a change for the cooler has been noticed 
by numbers of observers in the desert which is ^ spanned by 
the Bridge of Water.' " 

A few statistics of the Suez Canal, culled chiefly from 
the Statesman's Year-Book for 1876, may interest the tourist 
whilst tracking its somewhat monotonous course. The 
following table shows the growth in the prosperity of the 
Canal : — 
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Number of Ships. 


Tonnage. 


Tolls. 


1870 


491 


436,618 


^206,673 


I87I 


761 


76^,875 


359^747 


1872 


1,082 


1.439^169 


656,305 


i873 


1,171 


2,085,270 


915^893 


1874 


1,264 


2,423,67a 


994*375 


^875 


— 




1.155^190 



Of the 400,000 Shares held by the Proprietary of the 
Canal, 176,602 were purchased by Great Britain in 
November, 1875. These latter, will not, however, be clear 
of the obligations into which the Khedive had entered, so as 
to bear full interest, till 1894. 

Of the 1,264 vessels passing through the Canal in 1874, 
898 — more than two-thirds of the whole — carried the British 
flag. 

In 1874 the Gross Receipts of the 

Canal were - - - - 5^1,069,045 

Ordinary Working Expenses - - 5^251,694 
Expenses of last issue of Bonds - 32,666 



284,360 



Net Receipts - - - - - ^784,685 

Balance forward from 1873 - - - 182,252 



Interest on Loans, Sinking Fund, etc. 5^462,432 
Statutory Interest on the 400,000 

Shares ----- 400,000 



^966,937 



862,342 



Balance forward to 1875 - - - ^^©4^595 
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When the concern is earning enough to pay more than 
5 per cent, on the Ordinary Shares, the residue is to be 
allotted as follows : — 

15 per cent, to the Egyptian Government. 
10 per cent, to the Founders' Shares. 

2 per cent, to an Invalid Fund for Officials. 
7 1 per cent, towards Extra Dividend on the 400,000 Ordinary 
Shares. 

2 per cent, to the Managing Directors. 

With regard to the future of British commerce in con- 
nection with the development of Port Said and the Suez 
Canal, the Planters' Gazette, Dec. i, 1875, speaks as 
follows : — 

" Port Said is geographically so favourably situated, that 
while it is a point of radiation whose lines terminate in the 
various Mediterranean seaports, it is also the converging 
point for the whole of the Eastern products. But while 
Great Britain had no locus standi there — while the Suez 
Canal was viewed merely as a road and belonging to others 
— while the commercial position was deemed to be vague and 
insecure, the foregoing valuable aspect of its position laid 
latent. Now that.the firitisl\, Govf rnmgit is committed to 
the welfare of Egypt, capital will doubtless be largely 
attracted, and under its safe shelter warehouses on an exten- 
sive scale will spring up, and Port Said will, we fully believe, 
become a vast depot for Eastern produce, to the extent say 
of half the European demands, and that half which now is 
fast slipping out of our tands. The British merchant then, 
by means of the telegraph, will fulfil the bulk of the Euro- 
pean orders from Port Said, and the various European 
markets will then be supplied either from England or Port 
Said as found the cheapest, and thus regain in another way all 
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that amount of business which inevitably would have become 
fine by degrees and beautifully less — until totally lost to view. 
The enormous amount of cargo carried by the steamers 
trading to the East only suit large markets, and to an appre- 
ciable amount even glut them at times, and small steamers 
for long voyages are unprofitable 3 but Port Said, under the 
altered circumstances, now presents a point of radiation for 
the stocking of the Mediterranean seaports with the small 
amounts of cargoes suitable for their requirements, and at 
much less expense than roundabout sources of supply. 

" Such is the great value we put on the step taken by her 
Majesty's Government, but there is one impediment in the 
way, and we beg to invite the attention of the British 
Government to it. Port Said ought to be made a free port, 
for if the Khedive's Government levy a duty on all produce 
landed and warehoused at Port Said in transitu for other 
places and not for Egyptian consumption, such duty would 
restrict commercial operations. The mere fact of taking 
duties even if they were wholly remitted on export, requires 
additional capital and clerical labour, and this being costly is 
added to the price of the goods, raising them much above 
what it would be were no duties collected on such goods at 
all. We, therefore, trust that her Majesty's Government 
will go a step further, and not consider their work finished 
at its present stage, but complete the act by having Port Said 
made a free port." 

THE OASES. 

The principal Oases in the Libyan Desert to the west of 
the Nile Valley, are the Oasis of Ammon, the Great Oasis, 
the Little Oasis, and the Oasis of Dakhleh ; they are reached 
by long desert journeys, involving considerable time and 
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expense, and, of course, can only be undertaken with proper 
preparation and provision. 

The Oasis of Ammon is reached from Cairo by 
Terdneh, the Natron Valley (p. 207), El Maghra, El Ebah, 
and El Gara to S6ewah in eleven days. It can also be 
reached from Alexandria, via Baratoon, by the route used by 
Alexander the Great, in fifteen days , or from the Fyoom, by 
the Little Oasis, in ten days. 

The Oasis of Ammon is about nine miles long by. two 
broad ; its population is about 8000. Dates are abundant, also 
the usual cereals. There are some sulphurous springs, a salt 
lake, many ruins of temples, a necropolis, and other remains. 
At Om Baydah are the remains of the Temple of Ainun- 
Neph, where the priests proclaimed Alexander the son of 
their god. This temple is said to have been built by Nekht- 
her-Hebi; or Nectabes I. The Fountain of the Sun is 
at Seewah Shargieh. It is a pool of considerable size 
and depth, in which the water is constantly steaming and 
bubbling, and is warmer by night than by day. 

The Little Oasis is reached either from the Fyodm 
(p. 208) or from Behnesa (p. 138) in about three days* 
journey. It has a few monuments, but none anterior to 
Roman times 5 the principal objects of interest are a trium- 
phal arch, some subterraneous and other aqueducts, several 
hot springs, a necropolis, and a Christian church. There are 
some smaller oases in the vicinity. 

The Great Oasis can be reached from either of several 
points, as Abydos, Asyoot, Farshoot, etc. The most con- 
venient route is by way of Asyoot (p. 146). 

The Great Oasis consists of a portion of the land lying 
lower than the surrounding desert, well watered by a stream 
which rises at one side of the Oasis, flows across it, and then 
disappears in the sand. Palms and acacias abound, and green 
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grass clothes the surface of the ground. There are many 
springs, perennial but warm, and in some cases sulphurous, in 
this Oasis. 

The chief ruins are about seven miles from the capital^ 
El Khargeh, and are rendered picturesque by their surround- 
ings of wood and water. Scattered remains of broken 
columns, once forming an avenue, lead up to the Great 
Temple, dedicated to Amun-ra. Hieroglyphics and colossal 
figures profusely adorn the fagade^ a doorway, with fine 
sculptures, leads to the grand columned hall, sixty feet by fifty- 
four feet 5 the Adytum and other usual chambers are richly 
decorated with carvings. 

There are three interesting gateways near by. On one 
Darius is shown adoring Amun-ra, Osiris, and Isisj on 
another an edict of Galba is inscribed. There are about two 
hundred tombs in the adjacent necropolis of very obscure 
origin. Christian and Egyptian symbols are both plentiful. 

The inhabitants of the Oases are very bigoted Maho- 
medans j amongst them are found the fanatical sect who 
wish to roll back the tide of progress, abolish all the 
Prankish ideas and customs, which have lately gained ground 
in Egypt, and make Islam once more an intolerant foe to 
every belief except its own. 

CAIRO TO DAMIETTA BY WATER. 

Leaving Boulak and sailing down the Nile, Embabeh, 
Shoobra, etc., are passed, and the head of the Delta reached 
sixteen miles from Cairo. 

The Barrage (see p. 129) was commenced in 18465 it 
forms a gate, or weir, across the two branches of the Nile, 
just above their junction, measuring about 600 yards across 
the Damietta branch and 500 across the Rosetta branch 3 
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the former is spanned by seventy-two arches and the latter 
by sixty-two, each of sixteen feet span. This great scheme 
of Mahomed Ali*s has never been of practical utility, as it is 
considered that any attempt to dam up the Nile at high 
flood would sweep the entire Barrage down the stream. 

It is the right, or eastern, branch of the Nile that flows 
from this point to Damietta ; the western branch has been 
alluded to at p. 74 in describing the water-route from Alex- 
andria to Cairo. The largest of lateen sails are seen in pass- 
ing along the streams of the Delta — some of the yards are 
I jo feet in length. 

" The Damietta branch of the Nile," says a modern tra- 
veller, *' has all the grandeur of a noble river. It is wider 
than the Thames at Gravesend, and neither rocks nor rapids 
break the stately flow. The banks are high, and they are 
partly artificial ; the foliage of green underwood often shades 
the water; sometimes the shores are really beautiful with 
splendid trees and wide spread park-like spaces, carpeted 
with richest grass. The current is quickened where the banks 
close in, and the Thames above Richmond Bridge was 
brought to my recollection by several turns of the Nile. In 
very few places is the scenery positively tame, and no two 
bends of the river are alike." 

Bershom^ famous for figs, is passed, and the mouths of 
several of the Delta canals. Benha (see p. 80) is famous 
for honey. The mounds, marking the ruins of Athribis, are 
seen to the north. Benha is on the railway from Alexandria 
to Cairo, and there is also a branch line to Zagazig (p. 217), 
by which through passengers to India cross to the Suez rail- 
way without going round by Cairo. 

At Zifteh there is a station on one of the Delta railways 
running to Semenhood, Talkah, and Damietta. At Abooser 
are seen the mounds of ancient Busirus. 
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Semenhood is a station on the Tantah and Talkah line. 
The town has bazaars, and the usual Oriental scenes. It is 
famous for its potteries, and marks the site of Sebennytus, 
the city of Sem, the Egyptian Hercules. "An hour was 
spent to see the potters at their work, near Semenhood, the 
town being celebrated for this ancient art. Among the 
tombs, in low clay huts, the nimble-fingered and prehensile- 
toed successors of old Egyptian potters were plying the busy 
wheels. The wheel that flies round by that man's naked 
foot is the same as when Amenophis died, and the vase 
that is now spinning swiftly, is of the shape that Sesostris 
drank from — for ' why should they change ? ' — that is what 
the people always ask me. Yet they willingly go by rail- 
way, even in the Delta." — (^. MacGregor.) 

Bebayt-el' Hagar presents the remains of a city where 
Jsis was the great tutelary god. The place was called by the 
Greeks Iseon, in consequence. '^ Here," says Zincke, " are 
the ruins of a most stately temple, every stone in the walls 
and roof of which was an enormous block of granite. No 
other material had been used. So regardless had been its 
builders of cost, that throughout the greater part of the 
structure they had sculptured this intractable adamant in 
unusually high relief. But though it had been thus mas- 
sively constructed of imperishable materials, and decorated 
with such lavish expenditure, it was so completely wrecked, 
that now the traveller finds in its place merely a heap of 
stones. What had been the temple is there, but not one 
stone has been left standing on another." 

The temple was erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
measured 400 ft. by 200 ft. It was surrounded by groves, 
and stood in an extensive area measuring i^oo ft. by 1000 ft. 
Isis, Osiris, Anubis, Savak, and other deities figure in the 
sculptures on the overturned and broken stones. The battle 
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scenes and religious processions of an earlier epoch are not 
represented. 

Near fiebayt-el-Hagar is Benoob^ on the site of ancient 
Onuphis. 

Mansoorah is a great cotton town. *' Cotton thrusts 
forth on all sides. Children are plucking it in the fields, and 
singing as they gather the fleecy pods into their little blue 
dresses, tucked up for pockets. From country plantations 
you see camels in a long string stalk over the plain, all cotton 
laden. Boats full of it are tracked along the sleepy lagoons 
of the Nile, and the countless canals which intersect the 
ancient land of Goshen.'* 

Mansoorah (pop. 16,000) is the capital of the province 
of Dakaleeyah. There is railway communication by Zaga- 
zig with Cairo or Suez. From Talkak, on the opposite side 
of the Nile, are lines to Tantah and Damietta. The town of 
Mansoorah has no ruins, and is only of Arab creation. 
Here Louis IX. was imprisoned in 1250 — the place where 
the Crusaders encamped in that abortive expedition is shown, 
opposite to the new palace erected for a younger son of the 
Kh6dive. 

Damietta (in Arabic, Dimiah) is a town of 30,000 in- 
habitants, standing at the mouth of that branch of the Nile 
which bears its name. There is a Coptic bishop resident 
here, and some foreign consuls. It was long the principal 
emporium of the Egyptian commerce with Greece and Syria, 
but as Alexandria rose Damietta fell. It is still, however, 
the centre of considerable commerce. From the interior of 
Egypt come earthenware, essences, and breadstufFs; the 
tribes of the Tor bring camels and goats 5 the neighbouring 
Arabs of Sinai bring almonds, gums, and charcoal 5 coffee, 
etc., comes by way of Cairo 5 cottons and silks by Bejrrout 5 
wines from Samos, and fruits from Chios, Cyprus, and 
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Malta are imported. The greater part of the imports are re- 
exported from Damietta, together with rice (considered the 
best in Egypt), grain, hemp, and tallow, leather and fish. 
There is no port, properly speaking, but the town offers 
sufficient shelter for vessels entering or leaving the Nile. 

Damietta is one of the healthiest and best-built cities of 
Egypt. It contains spacious bazaars, numerous mosques 
(some of which are celebrated for their fine proportions), 
baths, where marble is seen in every direction, and Oriental 
luxury reigns supreme. 

In history this city has often been conspicuous. The 
ancient town, which was called Thamiatis (long preserved in 
the Coptic appellation Tamiati), was situated nearer to the 
mouth of the Nile. Thamiatis rose as Pelusium fell, and 
gradually acquired the commerce of the Eastern Delta. 
Ancient fragments of ruins and broken columns have been 
used in building the modern town, as is frequently per- 
ceptible. In the mosque of Aboolata is an ancient block of 
stone, placed where the Muslim ablutions are performed. On 
this block is a Greek inscription, with the name of Temnosus. 
The Byzantines seized Damietta in 860, but soon lost 
it. In 866 the Sultan El Metounkel fortified the city, which 
however did not prevent Roger of Sicily from seizing it in 
1 1 65. Saladin repulsed the Christians, who fifteen years 
afterwards vainly attacked it with a fleet of twelve hundred 
vessels. In 1217, the Christians became masters of Damietta, 
notwithstanding an obstinate resistance from the Mahome- 
dans ; but the latter soon afterwards besieged the place, and 
the Christians ceded the city to save their own lives and 
liberties. Thirty-one years afterwards, in 1248, St. Louis 
disembarked at Damietta, and seized the city without having 
to strike a blow. But the triumph of the French was 
of brief duration. The disasters in which this ill-starred 
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expedition termiDated delivered the Muslims for a long time 
from any fear of Western prowess. But weary of the 
continued attacks of the Christians against Damietta^ the 
Arabs destroyed the old city, and rebuilt the town of Men- 
sheyah, five miles further inland This latter town became 
the modern Damietta, and preserves the name of Mensheeyah 
on one of its gates. 

Damietta is a good head-quarters for the sportsman who 
wishes to try his skill against the abundant water-fowl of the 
neighbouring Lake Menzaleh (see below). 

The striped cloths known as dimity derive their name 
from Damietta, from whence they were first introduced 
into Europe. 

At the mouth of the Nile, near Damietta, there is 
a lighthouse, from which a white light flashes at minute 
intervals. 

LAKE MENZALEH AND THE CITY OF 8AI8. 

This excursion can be undertaken by hiring a boat at 
Mansoorah (p. 238) and proceeding along the Zrier River or 
Canal of Menzaleh. Askmoon, Berimbdl, and other small places 
are passed, and then the town of Menzaleh. is reached. 
Here another boat must be hired, as a barrier closes the 
passage. 

An easier way of reaching Lake Menzaleh is by taking 
the rail, vk Zagazig (p. 217), either to Tel Phaltoos, El Booka, 
or Aboo Shekooh, and then proceeding by boat. It can, of 
course, also be visited from Port Said, or Kantarah (p. 227). 

Lake Menzaleh. is the largest lake in Egypt, being 
about 165 miles in circumference. It communicates towards 
the north with the Mediterranean Sea, by three passages, 
between which long banks of earth form the boundary. 
On the west numerous small canals join it to the principal 
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branch of the Nile 5 on the south it receives many branches 
from the same river, such as the Canals of Achmour, of 
Moez, etc., and the Pelusian branch of the Nile. The 
adjacent villages of reed-huts, many of which are built on 
small islands, contain a population of about 15,000, who live 
very miserably on the products of the fisheries, to which they 
exclusively devote themselves. The lake is famous for its 
innumerable aquatic birds. It is very shallow, and fed 
principally by the Nile, during the inundations of which 
the great Pelusian plain, to the east of the Maritime Canal 
becomes completely flooded. The broad shining expanse of 
Lake Menzaleh, dotted here and there with the sails of 
Egyptian vessels, is in some places covered with flocks of 
pelicans, storks, and other wading birds, who thrive and 
fatten on the immense quantities of fish contained in the lake. 
" Four miles of a winding course brought me gradually 
down to the west limb of the lake," says the author of The 
Rob Roy on the Nile, "where a very fresh breeze was blow- 
ing, and quite a new scene awaited my arrival. We had been 
told of the enormous flocks of wild-fowls to be seen on this 
lake, and especially in winter. I had seen thousands — 
myriads of these, and wondered at the multitude in the air. 
But I never expected to see birds so numerous, and so close 
together that their compact mass formed living islands 
upon the water, and when the wind now took me swiftly to 
these, and a whole island rose up with a loud and thrilling 
din, to become a feathered cloud in the air, the impression 
was one of vastness and innumerable teeming life, which it 
is entirely impossible to convey in words. The larger 
pelicans, and geese, and swans floated like ships at anchor. 
The long-legged flamingoes, and other waders, traced out the 
shape of the shallows by their standing in the water. Small 
ducks were scattered in regiments of skirmishers about the 
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grand army ; but every battalion of the gabbling, shrieking 
host seemed to be disciplined, orderly, and distinct.*' 

The modem village of Sais is a wretched Httle fishing 
village — a mere collection of huts. Efforts were made many 
years ago to establish nitre works here, bat the attempt 
was a failure. Hard by are the ruins of the city of Sais» 
anciently Tanis, and called in the Bible history Zoan. 

Here lies, bare and gaunt, in stark and ^lent devas* 
tation, one of the grandest and oldest ruins in the world. It 
is deep in the middle of an enclosing amphitheatre of mounds, 
all of them absolutely bare, and all dark-red from the 
millions of potsherds that defy the winds of time, and the 
dew, and the sun alike, to stir them, or even to melt away 
their sharp-edged fragments. 

" M. Mariette, of Cairo, lately had these ruins uncoveied 
(by forced labour I was told) of 500 men at a time. They 
are widespread, varied, and gigantic. Here you see about 
a dozen obelisks, all fallen, all broken j twenty or thirty 
great statues^ all monoliths of porphyry and granite, red and 
grey 5 a huge sarcophagus (as it seemed to me) was of softer 
stone ; and enormous pillars, lintel, and wall stones are piled 
in heaps one over the other, most of them still bmied in the 
earth. The polished statues are of various sizes, and of 
beautiful workmanship. Some sit with half the body over 
the ground, others with only a leg in the air. One leans its 
great bulk sideways, covered up to the ear 5 another lies with 
its chair and legs appearing, but the head is buried deep out 
of sight in the mud. 

" The building seemed to have formed a temple, with 
three outlying edifices. Some of the obelisks must have 
fallen long before the dust and refuse of ages had filled the 
courtly halls, then tenantless. Others fell on this new stra- 
timi, and there now lie, say, ten feet higher than the floor 
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while a few of the latter columns lasted perhaps for another 
thousand years, and then they toppled over on the lonely 
plain with a crash unheard by a regardless world. The sand 
soon buried them there, and even the memory of Zoan 
faded away. 

" Many as are the celebrated ruins I have seen, I do not 
recollect any that impressed me so deeply with the sense of 
fallen and deserted magnificence." — (y. MacGregor.) 

Tanis was a city of. high antiquity, and is of considerable 
Scripture interest. It was built only seven years after 
Hebron, which was a city in the time of Abraham (Numb, 
xiii. 22). Jn Isaiah xix. the prophet associates Zoan with 
Noph (Memphis) to express the grandeur of Egypt, and 
prophesy its downfall. In Psalm Ixxviii. the field of Zoan, 
that is to say, the alluvial plain round the city, is described as 
the scene of the miracles by which Israel was freed from 
Egyptian bondage (v. 12 and 43). *' I will set fire in Zoan,'* 
is the prophecy of Ezekiel (xxx. 14) . This prophecy has 
been fulfilled. " The ' field ' is now a barren waste, a canal 
passes through it without being able to fertilize the soil 5 fire 
has been set in Zoan 3 and the royal city is now the habita- 
tion of fishermen, the resort of wild beasts, and infested by 
reptiles and malignant fevers." The area, covered by the 
mounds of pottery, etc., is about a mile in length, by about 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth. 

The area of the sacred enclosure surrounding the temple 
is some 1500 feet by 12 jo. The gateway, formed of granite 
from- Upper Egypt, bears the name of the founder, Rameses 
the Great. The fragments of walls, columns, and fallen 
obelisks, are in a very ruinous condition, but bear witness to 
the former splendour of the building of which they formed 
part. No other Egyptian temple has so many obelisks — 
here there are ten or twelve all brought by Rameses. The 
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architecture is in the best style of Egyptian art, the beautiful 
lotus and palm capitals of the columns have often been 
commented on. 

Pbtah, Amnon, and other deities were worshipped in 
this temple, also some Assyrian deities introduced by the 
Hyksos, of whom some interesting memorials have been 
found in Sais. The ovals of various other kings, besides 
the most frequently recurring one of Rameses, are found 
here. Under the twenty- first dynasty Tanis was the capital 
of the kingdom. Two black statutes and a granite sphinx, 
with numerous blocks of hewn and sculptured granite, are 
amongst the noticeable objects in this desolate spot. 

As Sais and Memphis rose into importance, Tanis pro- 
bably declined, yet twenty years before the Christian era it 
is described by Strabo as a large town, and it did not become 
insignificant for another century. It was probably long 
sustained by its linen manufactures. Flax was very success- 
fully cultivated on the marshy ground in the vicinity, and 
Pliny speaks of the Tanitic linen as the finest in Egypt. 

Matareeah is a village about twelve miles from Sais, 
where all life, subsistence, commerce, recreation, everything, 
seem centred exclusively in fish. In the marshy vicinity 
the sportsman may sometimes find a boar amongst the tama- 
risk bushes and reeds, and at any time can exercise his skill 
on the water-fowl that congregate in the vicinity in the most 
amazing abundance. 

CAIRO TO DAM I ETTA. 

(By Rail 13 7| miles.) 

Cairo to Zagazig (see p. 215). 

Leaving Zagazig the stations at Heheeyah and Ah 00 Kc- 
are successively passed, and then Harleyt is reached, the 
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site of ancient Pharbaethus. The French Commission 
found some remains of Egyptian statuary here. Nothing 
now remains but one or two broken columns. El Booka; 
A boo Shekooh. Hence fish from Lake Menzaleh is sent by 
rail to Cairo and elsewhere. Semhellawein, 
Mansoorah (see p. 238). 

The river must now be crossed by ferry to Talkah.. 
The stations passed before reaching Damietta are Shirbeen 
and Kafr Terrash. 

Damietta (see p. 238). 

Another route is by Cairo to Tantah, on the line to 
Alexandria (see p. 80), and thence by the branch line to 
Talkah, and forward to Damietta, as in route above. This 
route is only 1265, miles, and saves the inconvenience of 
ferrying across the river at Talkah. 

ALEXANDRIA TO DAMIETTA, 

Alexandria to Tantah (see p. 80). 

Tantah via Talkah to Damietta (see above). 

Damietta (see p. 238). 

CAIRO TO SYRIA BY MOUNT SINAI, 
'AKABAH, AND PETRA. 

(The Long Desert Route.) 

From Cairo to Suez by railway (see p. 215). Those who 
wish to get as much desert as possible can engage camels at 
Cairo, and travel eighty-two miles among the Wadies and 
sandhills, occupying four extra days at a considerable in- 
crease of expense. This route crosses the elevated plain of 
El Muggreh, and threads the defile of El Muktala. It is 
an uninteresting journey, and water is very scarce. 
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THE DESERT. 



THE PENINSULA OF MOUNT SINAI 



is bounded by the Gulf of Suez and the Gulf of 'Akabah, 
and by a line drawn across the northern extremities of those 
two gulfs. Entering at the north-west, for two days the 
journey is across a hard gravel formation, . on which the 
caravan track is distinctly visible. At Wddy Ghumndel 
(p. 252) the scene changes, and the journey is amongst low 
hills in very varied combination. The term Wady, of in- 
cessant recurrence in the Sinaitic journey, expresses a water- 
course, either with or without water. It is a very compre- 
hensive term, and may mean a mere depression two inches 
deep, or a gorge hemmed in by mountains. At the end 
of the fourth day the plains of Markhah, by the Red 
Sea, are reached. Turning from these, eastward at any 
point, the mountain district is immediately entered. Now 
on every hand are huge limestone and sandstone cliffs, at the 
base of which lie boulders large and small, of every variety 
and colour of granite, evidently swept down by floods at 
periods more or less remote. But though mostly ascending, 
the ease of the progress is very striking. At the Convent of 
St. Catherine (p. 258) the visitor will have attained a height 
of 5000 feet above the sea-level, and yet only in two or three 
instances will any very obvious ascent have been accom- 
plished in the progress thither. It is said, indeed, that a 
railroad of easy grades could be laid down along the Wadies 
from end to end of the Peninsula at comparatively small 
cost. Although deep, the mountain Wadies are generally 
level, often as smooth as a floor. They vary in width from 
a quarter of a mile to a hundred yards or so, but are seldom 
a mile, and often not a quarter of a mile in the same direc- 
tion. The Sinaitic peninsula is not a series of consecutive 
mountain ranges, but a conglomeration of mountain spurs 
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and peaks amongst which the Wadies wind. Often the 
traveller appears to be hemmed in in a complete cul de sac, 
till, on advancing, an easy and ample passage suddenly opens 
where least looked for. 

The scenery is, for the most part, exceedingly sterile. 
Neither house nor garden, nor fence nor tree is seen for miles 
and miles -, only sand and rock, and occasionally a few small 
bushes. The rocky cliffs are devoid of vegetation, and yet 
possess a beauty of their own. " I cannot recall," says a 
recent traveller in these regions, " a single aiguille or needle 
such as constitute the glory of the Bernese Oberland ; yet 
still the variety of form and colour, and direction and con- 
stituent elements, is such, as continually to awaken admira- 
tion. Now it is a sandstone formation, scaled off by wind 
and rain so as to look exactly like some old ruined castle ; 
then again a huge mass of porphyritic granite rears itself in 
one precipitous cliff. Sometimes the lofty walls of a Wady 
approach at one end within fifty feet of each other, as at the 
Gates of Feiran (p. 257), and these stand for several yards 
as steep and smooth as if cut out by hand. Or, again, as at 
a point a little below the Wady-el-Azim, the cliffs of red 
granite shoot out from their roots a low spur of grey granite 
on each side, and these, almost meeting, give the appearance 
of a gigantic gateway, at which you almost expect to see a 
portcullis or a sentinel in armour. Yet even apart from 
these exceptional cases, there is a charm in the very naked- 
ness of the rocks which causes them to stand out each in 
its own distinctive character. Often they are striped with 
numberless veins of a brilliant hue, or shaped into rare and 
fantastic forms. The unequalled clearness of the atmo- 
sphere gives peculiar power to light and shade, and often the 
sunlight will cover a distant peak with purple and gold, 
while nearer hills lie in deep shadow, and intermediate cliffs 
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glow with rosy tints as beautiful to see as they are difficult 
to describe. Barren and uninviting as the region is, it has 
an exhaustless store of grand and pleasing sights. Simple 
as the elements of the landscape are, they are so wondrously 
combined, that no one Wady is a copy of another, but each 
has its own characteristic features." 

The spotted hyena, the ibex, the gazelle, the coney, and a 
few other animals, dwell amongst these mountains, but they 
are very difficult of approach. The birds also are exceed- 
ingly shy ; a few species of partridge, and the sand 
grouse, and the quail, are met with. Near the Red Sea teal 
and duck and other water-fowl are occasionally found. The 
climate is intensely dry, and very healthy. The old hermits 
asserted that the desert air was so life-giving, that man 
scarcely needed either sustenance or repose. 

The following are the distances from Ain Moosa to 
some of the principal points on the route to Sinai : — 

MILES. 

To Wddy Sadur ...... 21 

Wady Amdrah 41 

Ain Hawarah •47 

Wady Ghurundel 54 

Wady Useit 60 

WddyTaiyibeh (by the sea) . . -75 

SeihBab'a 88 

Nugb Buderah ..... 94 

Wady Igne ...... 99 

Wady Mukatteb 104 

Wady Feiran 108 

Feirdn . . • . . • .122 
Mouth of Nugb Hawa .... 143 
Summit of „ .... 148 

Monastery of St. Catherine . . > ^53 
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SUEZ TO MOUNT SINAI. 

Suez (see p. 219). 

The rojite forward lies round the head of the gulf, and 
across the Great Canal (p. 223). The camp is generally fixed 
for the first night at Ain Moosa, or the Wells of 
Moses, so called from the Arab tradition that here Moses 
refreshed the Israelites after the passage of the Red Sea. It 
is an oasis on an elevated spot in the desert, consisting of 
seven gardens or groves, chiefly date-palm and tamarisk, 
created by twelve fountains of brackish water. Indeed, 
water is found anywhere in this spot by digging a few feet. 
There are two hotels here. 

The Passage of tlie Red Sea by the Children of 
Israel was probably within, sight of this spot. Opinions 
vary, however, on this point. Three localities are specially 
argued for by different scholars. 

1. Between Attakah on the western shore, and a tongue 
of land opposite on the east shore 3 the Israelitish host 
turned aside by Divine command from the head of the gulf, 
descended the Wady Twarik, when, being shut in by moun- 
tains on either hand, the sea in front, and the Egyptian army 
in the rear, a passage was miraculously opened to the farther 
shore. Arab tradition favours this site. But the passage in 
this case would be twelve miles from shore to shore, and it 
is difficult to reconcile the events recorded with so long a 
journey across. 

2. A point near Suez. 

3. A point above Suez. This latter hypothesis is based on 
the idea that the Gulf once extended to the Bitter Lakes — 
possibly even to Lake Timsah (p. 225). 

Either of the last two seem probable. But whatever 
theory be adopted, the visitor to Ain Moosa can survey the 
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scene with the conviction that he is in the locality where 
Jehovah led his people through the depths of the sea and 
overwhelmed their proud foes in the returning floods. 

Leaving Ain Moosa, the track is by the well-beaten 
camel route from Egypt to Sinai, trodden probably by 
Midianites and Amalekites before the Exodus, as by the 
tribes of the desert in all ages since 5 to the left rises the 
limestone range of Rahah, about ten miles from the sea; 
the prominent object in the distance is the peak of Taset-es- 
Sudr, the Cap of Sudr 3 to the right stretches the blue sea, 
beyond which is seen the range of Attakah, and the Arabian 
range bounding the horizon 3 the route is across a gravelly 
plain with occasional ridges of sand from twenty to twenty- 
five feet high. The scattered inhabitants of the desert 
regions about to be traversed are thus described by the Rev. 
T. W. Chambers, D.D. :— 

" The people who live in the desert have always been a 
favourite subject of romance and poetry, but a very short 
experience is sufficient to dissipate youthful delusions. The 
Bedouins, at least such of them as are found between Egypt 
and Palestine, are of a very prosaic character j rude, igno- 
rant, lazy, and greedy, they offer no points of attraction 5 one 
of the richer sheikhs indeed will impress any beholder with 
his imposing appearance and conscious dignity, but the 
ordinary Arabs are destitute alike of grace and strength; 
their clothing is ragged, their feet are never furnished with 
shoes, and only occasionally with very rude sandals, and their 
hands and faces show very plainly that water is scarce. The 
Towarahs earn a scanty livelihood by burning charcoal for the 
Cairo market, and the Alewi feed a few flocks of sheep or 
goats, and cultivate small patches of ground, but both are 
alike ignorant and careless of th,e advantages of civilized 
lilo ', they constancy cait^ 2Ltias \l ^«^ t-a.^ ^^sskcl xSokfim^ 
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a man, whose best garment is an untanned sheepskin, will 
wear a sword, or shoulder a gun, or both 5 at least two of 
every three of the Alewi have slung on their backs flint-lock 
guns of very long barrel, often in such a condition that a 
discharge, however well aimed, would be more dangerous to 
the man who fires than to him who is fired at ; these they 
carry with them everywhere. Yet they are apparently a 
cheerful, contented race, very much like the American 
Negroes in their simplicity, thoughtlessness, and good 
humour. Their bread is a coarse, dark, barley cake j their 
dwellings are simple, low tents made of goats' hair, which 
shelter from rain but in other respectsi^are quite imcomfort- 
able^ hence, in cold weather, they resort, if possible, to 
caves. None of them fail to understand the word backsheesh j 
it is the first word the young child learns, the last the old 
man utters." 

At Wady-ed.-Deh.seh the traveller feels that he 
is really traversing the desert 5 nothing breaks the monotony 
of the level stretch of sand. It is in this neighbourhood that 
the Khamseen wind and sand storm have so frequently been 
encountered. "Soon the Red Sea and all," says Dean 
Stanley, *' were lost in a sand storm which lasted the whole 
day. Imagine all distant objects entirely lost to view — the 
sheets of sand fleeting along the surface of the desert like 
streams of water 5 the whole air filled, though invisibly, with 
a tempest of sand driving in your face like sleet 5 imagine 
the caravan toiling against this — the Bedouins, each with his 
shawl thrown completely over his head, half the riders sitting 
backwards — the camels, meanwhile, thus virtually left with- 
out guidance, though from time to time throwing their long 
necks sideways to avoid the blast, yet moving straight on- 
wards with a painful sense of duty t^xscV^ ^^^'>ks!|^ nj^^ 
behold." 
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Of the three routes leading from Wady-ed-Dehseh to the 
Wady Gburundel, the central route is mostly chosen, through 
the Wady Sadur, the Wady Wardan, and the Wady Amarah. 
In the latter valley are seen the group of rocks called Hagar- 
el-Rekkab, or Stone of the Rider. 

Ain Hawarah (the Fountain of Destruction) is usually 
identified with Marah, where the bitter waters were made 
sweet 5 a few stunted palms and tamarisks surround a stone 
well, filled with drifted sand, but still containing water. 
The small cultivated plot called the Engee-el-Fool ("the 
Bean Field*') is passed, and soon afterwards the traveller enters 
the Wady Ghurundel, which has a beautiful stream 
running through it. Compared with the desolate scenery 
round, this valley seems a marvel of beauty. A fresh supply 
of sweet water is procured for the caravan at this place, 
which is doubtless the Elim of which the Bible narrative 
states that " there were twelve wells of water, and threescore 
and ten palm-trees, and they encamped there by the waters." 
The acacia or shittim-wood of the Bible grows here, and is 
often met with in pursuing the journey. It is a tough 
gnarled and thorny tree, adapting itself to various situations, 
low and flat on the open desert, and more outspread in shel- 
tered spots. 

The Baths of Pharaoh, at the mouth of the Wady 
Ghurundel, near the sea, are some hot sulphur springs said 
by Arab traditions to arise from the watery grave of Pharaoh 
and his host. Above the hot springs towers the mountain 
Jebel Hammam Pharoon, 1500 feet high. 

The Wady Useit, which is reached after crossing the 
plain of El Gargal, has a fountain, and palm trees are 
numerous. The rocks are very fine j some exactly resemble 
fortresses and battlements. The Wady Ethal and the 
mouth of the Wady Shebeikah are next passed. Here a 
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route diverges, which can be examined on the return journey 
by those who do not intend to proceed beyond Mount Sinai 
(p. 260), the road now being described continues along the 
Wady Taiyibeh, which is a wild but magnificent valley, 
with intervals of vegetation, with stupendous ranges of rocks 
on each side, often rising to the height of a thousand feet, 
and very beautiful in their varied forms and colours. The 
prevailing tint is a deep rich brown blended with light chalk- 
like colour, with red, and sometimes with a deep black. 
There is no doubt that Israel passed through this wonderful 
valley, and then (as modern travellers still do) encamped by 
the sea. 

At this point, '* ' the scene,* says the Rev. Dr. Harvey, 
'Ms one of the grandest that Nature affords. On the 
west the sun was setting in marvellous splendour beyond 
the sea, sinking behind the distant Arabian range. On the 
north-east are piles of mountains, dark, but many hued, over 
which towers in majesty, Mount Serbal, the rival of Sinai. 
On the north the sea stretches its blue expanse towards Suez. 
It would be difficult to find a grander spot on earth 3 and we 
can easily conceive the joy of Israel as the host emerged 
from the Wady Taiyibeh, and the dreary wastes of the wil- 
derness, upon this great plain, and ' encamped by the sea,' a 
month after leaving the land of bondage." 

The dreary plains of El Murrkeiyeh and El Markhah, by 
the sea-side, are next crossed. At the promontory called the 
Ras Aboo Zeneemeh is the tomb of the saint after whom 
this headland is named. It is usually decorated with a very 
miscellaneous assortment of gifts from the faithful. Along 
the road, which is sometimes found very near to the edge of 
the water, by projecting rocks the traveller proceeds to the 
promontory projecting from the bold cliffs of Jebel-el- Mark- 
hah, The flinty sandy plain of El Markhah is then entered. 
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The enjoyment or otherwise of this part of the journey will 
much depend upon what wind is blowing. A khamseen 
wind or a fresh sea breeze (the latter usually prevalent in the 
afternoon) will make all the difference. 

It is usual after crossing the plain of Markhah^ to ascend 
by the narrow pass of Seih Bab*a into the mountains. The 
Israelites no doubt continued by the shore for ten miles 
further on, crossing the wilderness of Sin to the Wady 
Feirin, and passing up that valley to Sinai. 

The Seih. Bab'a is a narrow limestone valley, from 
which the Wady Shellal opens out. Up this valleys 
through fine scenery, the road conducts to the sandstone 
clifE of Nugb Buderah. A steep path, practicable for 
camels, leads up the face of the cliff to a small plain at the 
top. Hence the road passes on to the Wady Nugb Bude- 
rah, and then along the Seih Sidreh. Here the red 
sandstone of the Sinaitic peninsula is first met with. To- 
wards the upper end of the narrow part of the Seih Sidreh 
the mouth of a small valley called the Wady Igne is seen. 
It is most probable that an encampment will be made near 
this spot, and if so, the opportunity should be taken before 
pursuing the journey to ascend the W^dy, and devote a few 
hours to the exploration of the Wady Magharah, con- 
taining the extensive excavations made by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in mining for turquoises. Numerous inscriptions are 
seen 3 on tablets of beautiful hieroglyphics are the names of 
kings as far back as the time of Abraham. Senefroo, first 
king of the fourth dynasty, Cheops, builder of the Great 
Pyramid, Amenemha, Thothmes, etc., figure in these rock 
records. Immense must have been the labour to cut out 
these caves so far up the mountain side. Swarms of Monks 
tenanted the disused excavations in the early centuries of 
Christianity. . 
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Wady Mukatteb, or '' Written Valley," is reached by 
continuing along the Seih Sidreh from the point where the 
Widy Igne joins it. The cliffs are in terraces, and on the 
lower sandstone strata are clusters of inscriptions once sup- 
posed to be of high antiquity, but now acknowledged to 
have been made by pilgrims and hermits in the fourth cen- 
tury or later. A fine view is obtained on reaching the water- 
shed of this valley. Hence the road descends to the W^ady 
Feiran, and rejoins the route of the Israelites. At the mouth 
of the Wady Nisreen, are cairns in which human bones and 
various ornaments, etc., have been discovered. All through 
the Wady Feirdn the scenery is wild and striking 5 the 
forms of the rocks often singularly grotesque. ''Jt is as if 
nature, after finishing the construction of the habitable world 
had piled the unused material on this Sinaitic peninsula, 
and had then left wind and water to play their wildest 
pranks in making chaos." 

Ascending the Wddy Feirdn, the spot said by the Arabs 
to be the site of Rephidim where Moses smote the rock, 
is reached. It is called by the Arabs Hesy-el-Khattdteen, 
and its claim to be Rephidim is upheld by many. The 
weary people would be marching up the broad valley, con- 
fidently expecting abundant water at the fountains of Feirdn 
just before them. But the Amalekites occupy that position, 
and bar the passage. A supply of water is miraculously 
supplied, and then the enemy is attacked, defeated, and 
driven from the valley. Israel then advances to the oasis, 
and encamps. 

At the Oasis of Feiran, mighty cliffs, rising to the 
height of a thousand or fifteen hundred feet, look down on 
the broad valley that for several miles is filled with groves of 
palm and tamarisk and apple trees, with small plots of wheat 
and barley. The source of all this life and beauty is the 
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small stream flowing through the Wddy. To the south rise 
the sublime peaks of Mount Serb41. 

The village of Feiran, the mediaeval Pharan, was once 
an episcopal see. These mountains were then filled with 
hermits, and a flourishing monastery maintained. The ruins 
still stand on almost every height, but the modem village 
consists of ugly and comfortless mud huts. Numerous 
capitals and broken shafts, etc., are all that remain of the 
once important church. 

In the beautiful Oasis of Feiran one or two days may be 
well spent. In addition to the natural charms of the valley, 
and the interest attaching to the ruins of the old episcopal 
city, there are several attractions in the neighbourhood. The 
ascent of Mount Serbal is a good day's work, and should 
not be attempted by those totally inexperienced in mountain 
climbing. The summit consists of several peaks of almost 
uniform height, rising from a ridge three miles in length, 
and 4,000 feet above the valleys at its base. The highest 
peak is 6,734 feet above the sea. The attempt of some to 
identify Mount Serbal with the Biblical Mount Sinai is now 
generally considered to be refuted. Mount Sinai must have 
an adjacent plain, and there is none such at Serbal. On the 
edge of a precipice not far from the summit of Serbal are 
the remains of an ancient beacon-tower. The view from the 
top is extensive and very varied. 

The Jebel-el-Tahooneli, opposite the hill of El 
Maharrad, is the traditional scene of the uplifting of the 
hands of Moses by Aaron and Hur, whilst the battle between 
Amalek and Israel raged below. There are remains of a 
chapel once commemorative of this event at the top of the 
hill, and also remains of station chapels on the sides, show- 
ing the reverence with which the spot was regarded in the 
early ages of Christianity. The Jebel-el-Moneijah 
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(" Hill of the Conference "), with its numerous inscriptions, 
the various caves of the hermits, and remains of tombs and 
ancient monastic buildings, affords further objects of interest 
to inspect, if time allows. 

Leaving Feiran, in three or four miles vegetation again 
ceases. Passing some banks gradually deposited by floods, 
the Gate of Wady Feiran is passed through into the 
Wady Solaf. 

In the Wddy Soldf, a number of the ancient stone 
houses, shaped like beehives, and attributed by the Arabs to 
the Israelites, are passed. From this Wddy the Israelitish 
host are supposed to have passed to the Valley of Rest by 
the Wady-esh-Sheykh, but there is a shorter and more 
magnificent pass further on, called the Nugb Hawa, or 
Pass of the Wind, through which visitors can proceed on 
horseback while the camels go round by the Wddy-esh- 
Sheykh. This is one of the grandest passes on earth, and. 
forms a fitting gateway to the awful heights of Sinai. It is 
a narrow and at times precipitous passage through lofty 
granite mountains rising to the height of 1,500 feet 3 while 
large masses of rock on either side seem ready to fall on the 
adventurous traveller. 

Emerging from the Pass into the Valley Of Rahah, 
or Valley of Rest, the sacred mountains of Sinai are seen in 
full view. To the left stands Jebel-ed-Deyr, the Mount 
of the Convent, at the foot of which runs the Valley of 
Jethro, where stands the Greek Convent. On the right of 
this rises Ras Sufsafeh, the Mount of the Law, command- 
ing the whole plain and the valleys leading into it, and forming 
the fitting height from which God spoke in audible voice to 
man. Jebel Moosa, the traditional Sinai, lies directly behind 
this, in the same range, but not visible from the plain j 
while on the extreme right, beyond the Wady-el-Leja, stands 
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Mount Katereena, the highest peak of them all, but also 
hidden from the plain by other peaks of its own range. 

*' It is a view," says Captain H. S. Palmer, " which once 
seen is not likely to be forgotten. Indeed, the whole pro- 
spect from this point is so beautiful and sublime that no 
beholder can fail to be impressed by it. It is indeed un- 
rivalled 3 there is nothing else like it in this or any other 
part of the peninsula — the long, wide plain sloping down to 
the mount, the grand outlines of the surrounding hills^ and 
the stately cliffs of the Ras Sufsdfeh, the ^ brow ' of Sinai, 
or Jebel Moosa, overlooking and seen from every point of 
the plain below, the most conspicuous and imposing feature 
in a landscape where all is grand." 

Passing up the Valley of Jethro, the so-called 
Jethro's Well is seen on the right, and Aaron's Hill, 
the traditional site of the worship of the golden calf, on the 
left. Beyond are some ruined barracks, at the entrance to 
the Wady-ed-Dayr, where the camp is often pitched during 
a visit to the Convent and the exploration of the vicinity. 

CONVENT OF ST. CATHERINE. 

Visitors to the Convent of St. Catherine, if arriving with 
proper letters of introduction from the branch convent at 
Cairo, are not now hoisted up thirty feet to the postern in 
the wall, as formerly. The heavy iron gates are opened, 
and the visitors are then conducted to the travellers* apart- 
ments at the top of the building. 

From the earliest ages of the Church, Christian hermits 
delighted to sojourn at Mount Sinai, and in the multitudinous 
caves thousands of anchorites burrowed. Hence arose the 
Convent of St. Catherine, which early in the sixth century 
was founded and endowed by the Emperor Justinian. When 
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the Muslims swept all before them in the East, St. Catherine 
was saved by the erection of a mosque within the walls. 
This mosque, now unused, still exists. 

The Convent is now barely self-sustaining, its brother- 
hood being reduced to about thirty members lay and clerical, 
and the whole premises show signs of general decay. It is 
a large rectangular enclosure, built much like a mediaeval 
castle, the rooms ranging round an interior court, in which 
stand the church and the mosque. It is of venerable age, 
the original structure being everywhere retained, with such 
modern additions as sheer necessity has demanded. 

The Churcli of the Transfiguration is a small 
building, with a handsome belfry and a musical chime of bells. 
The curiously-carved, massive, wooden door is of high anti- 
quity. The edifice is in the usual form of a Greek church 3 
granite columns support a nave and two aisles flanked with side 
chapels. The pictures, mostly mere daubs, are very numerous, 
one of them representing St. John dictating to a youth, is 
rather striking. In the apse within the altar-screen are two 
massive silver sarcophagi, containing the relics of St. Cathe- 
rine. One of these sarcophagi is richly gilt, and is said to 
be eight hundred years old. The Chapel of the Burn- 
ing Bush is adjacent 5 all visitors must take off their 
shoes on entering. The traditional site of the bush is 
marked by a large gilded plate. In the church may be 
noticed a good deal of wood-carving, some excellent mosaics, 
especially on the oval-shaped ceiling behind the altar 3 and 
also some beautiful wood- work inlaid with ivory. The 
Cemetery of the monks is a very singular place. A door 
about three feet in height conducts to this subterranean 
home of the dead. The bones of past monks are here pro- 
perly sorted j in one place is a pile of skulls, then a pile of 
arm and leg bones, and so on. In an adjoining room are 
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boxes of bones from distant places, being the remains of 
persons who have desired the privilege of resting at Mount 
Sinai. Amongst them is the skeleton of St. Stephanos, in a 
gaudy dress. 

The Convent Gardens are extensive, and abound with 
orange, lemon, almond, apricot, and many other fruit-trees. 
The shops where the monks manufacture oil from the olives, 
and arrack from the dates, will interest some visitors. 

The Library will form to many the chief interest of 
the convent. The stor}*^ of Tischendorfs discovery of a 
complete MS. copy of the Bible in this library is well known. 
It was with much difficulty that he got access to it. The 
Emperor of Russia, at Tischendorfs instigation, demanded 
it of the monks, and they reluctantly gave it up, and wiere 
pacified by the presentation of a new casket for the bones of 
St. Catherine, and a fac-simile copy of the precious MS. 
The MS. is now at St. Petersburg, and is known throughout 
the learned world as the " Codex Sinaiticus." Two very rare 
books are shown in the Archbishop's Room. One is a 
superbly-executed copy of the four Gospels, called the 
•'Codex Aureus." It is elegantly written in Greek, pre- 
ceded by pen pictures in gold of the Twelve Apostles, datin©^ 
as far back as the fifth century, and transcribed by Theo- 
dorus. There is also a copy of the Psalms, in Greek, writ- 
ten on six leaves, each measuring ji by 3! inches. It is 
said to be the work of St. Thecla, and the writing is so small 
that it can only be read with a magnifyingr-glass. In the 
Library are a number of Greek printed books, Arabic MSS., 
etc. There is also an admirably-executed MS. of the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

MOUNT SINAI AND ENVIRONS. 

Mount Sinai is not, as popularly supposed, a solitary 
mountain towering in immense majesty on an immense plain. 
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It forms a portion of a considerable district of varied and 
lofty elevation. Mountains and intervening Wadies, or 
valleys, are, as before stated, the prevailing characteristics of 
the Sinaitic peninsula. Hence the force of the texts — ** For 
mischief did he bring them, to slay them in the mountains ** 
(Exod. xxxii. 12) j and *'a great and strong wind rent the 
fnountains*^ (i Kings xix. 2). 

" Right in the heart of this large group of mountains, 
and near its watershed, tradition has placed the summit for 
ever consecrated as the scene of the giving of the law. And 
it has chosen wisely. Just in front of Er Rahah, the largest 
plain in the region, stands a huge granite block, about two 
miles long and a half-mile broad. The northern end of this 
block rises directly from the plain, and is broken into three 
or four peaks, one of which is called Ras Sufsafeh, from 
which there is a clear and distinct view of the plain, and of 
the attendant Wadies. Here, doubtless, is ** the nether part 
of the mount '* (Exod. xix. 17), where the elders accompanied 
Moses, and here the law was proclaimed to the people 
assembled below. That there was room enough for them 
has been proved by calculations made from actual measure- 
ments. The southern portion of the block, Jebel Moosa, 
which rises 500 ft. higher than Sufsafeh, is doubtless that 
portion of the mount in which Moses was alone with God. 
Between these two peaks, the vast mass is hollowed in the 
shape of a cup, filled with huge boulders of purple, and green, 
and yellow granite, and supplied with several springs which 
give sustenance, here and there, to a willow or cypress, or an 
acacia. The walk through this basin is trying to most 
persons, but a grander scene is rarely to be found. In these 
bleak and lofty solitudes, Moses communed with his Maker. 
Around their summits thunders roared and lightnings flashed 5 
from their recesses rang out the notes of a trumpet blowt!L V^^ 
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no human lips; and from the bold bluff of Sufsafeh the voice 
of Grod pronounced those Ten Words which are the final 
summary of all human duty.'* 

Jebel Moosa was for ages the traditional Sinai. The 
ascent is by a grand ravine behind the Convent. The stones 
have been adjusted to form rude steps. The beautiful spring 
called "the Fountain of Moses/' shaded by a huge 
rock, is reached after half- an -hour's climbing. Here Moses 
is said to have watered the fiocks of Jethro. 

A Chapel of the Virgin, commemorative of deliver- 
ance from a famine, is next passed, with the usual ornaments, 
and some paintings. According to another statement, this 
chapel was built in memory of the extirpation of fleas in the 
adjacent convent. After climbing some distance farther, 
the two gateways are passed under, at which, formerly, 
pilgrims confessed to St. Stephanos and his successors, and 
were shriven before ascending to the holy heights. The 
rude Chapels of Elijah and Elisha,with their common 
court, now a refuge for goats and ibexes, stand on a little 
plateau, with a beautiful cypress, seventy-five feet high, and a 
spring of water close at hand. Monkish tradition locates 
here the sublime scene in i Kings xix. 9, 10, when Elijah, 
fleeing from the wrath of Jezebel, sought a refuge in " the 
Mount of God,*' and after wind and earthquake and fire had 
passed by, heard " the still small voice '* speaking words of 
comfort and promise. Half-an-hour*s ascent by a steep 
rugged path, conducts to the summit. The asserted print 
of Mahomed's camel's foot, made in his famous night ride 
from Mecca to Sinai and back, may be viewed in passing. 

The summit of Jebel Moosa is about 7000 ft. above 
the sea level and 2000 above the Convent. A Chapel 
(still used), a Mosque (only used for an annual sacrifice), 
and some ruins, occupy a small level space of solid rock. 
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The scene, as far as the eye can reach, is wild and desolate — 
an assemblage of innumerable mountain peaks, with no 
place in sight where Israel could have stood to witness the 
awful scenes that took place on Sinai. But at the same 
time it is not improbable that Jebel Moosa is the portion 
of the mountain where Moses was alone with God. 

Descending from the summit of Jebel Moosa to the 
spring of Elijah (p. 262), a start may thence be made for the 
bold peak, or series of peaks, at the north-western end of 
the same range, called R^s Sufsafeh. A wild and rugged 
path leads over intervening peaks to a small circular plain. 
Here stands the willow (sufsdfeh) which names the moun- 
tain, and hard by the goats are seen sheltering in the Chapel 
of the Virgin of the Zone. Hence half-an-hour's severe 
climbing conducts to the summit of the cone. The moun- 
tain is separated into two peaks, and from the little plateau 
between there is a grand view. Immediately in front 
stretches the great plain Er Rahah, '* the Plain of Rest," 
while in full view are the huge Wadies centring on it, and 
far beyond on every side are extended plains and hills. Er- 
Rahah would easily accommodate all the congregation of 
Israel, and the adjacent Wadies and plains afforded excellent 
sitoations for encamping. The visitor need hardly doubt 
that he is "standing at the very spot on which Jehovah 
descended in awful majesty, and from which His voice 
announced the moral law to man. The whole scene is 
worthy of Him, and of the august occasion." Mount Sinai 
was altogether on a smoke, because the Lord descended upon' 
it in fire, and " the smoke thereof ascended as the smoke of 
a furnace, and the whole mount quaked greatly. And all 
the people saw the thunderings and the lightnings, and the 
noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking; and when 
the people saw it, they removed, and stood afar off. And 
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they said to Moses, Speak thou to us, and we will hear 3 but 
let not God speak to us, lest we die." 

On returning, the Convent is reached by a precipitous 
gorge from near the Plain of the Willow. It was probably 
whilst descending this ravine that Moses and Joshua heard 
the noise of the people shouting, but could not understand 
the reason till, on reaching a farther point, the Golden Calf 
was seen 5 and then, in sign of the broken covenant, the 
Tables of the Law were shattered at the foot of the moun- 
tain (Exod. xxxii. 15 — 20). In descending this ravine, a 
grotto is passed, from which issues a spring of ice-cold water. 
This is the Cave of St. Callistratus. 

The Wady el Leja, another locality easily visited from 
the Convent, is a deep, narrow gorge, running between the 
range of Sinai and the Jebel Abu. Here is another of the 
alleged sites of the striking of the rock by Moses. This 
Wddy conducts to the ruined '* Convent of the Forty," 
the oldest in Sinai. It was erected to commemorate the 
slaughter of forty monks by Arabs. It is now inhabited by 
the Arabs who till the beautiful gardens surrounding it at the 
foot of Mount Katereena. 

The Jebel Katereena, 8536 feet, affords a splendid 
view of the Sinaitic peninsula -, the two arms of the Red Sea 
can be traced almost to the point of union. Various sites 
chosen by the monks for Bible scenes are passed on the 
way — the Burial-place of the Tables of the Law, the Mould 
of the Calf, the Cave of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, etc. ; 
also the Stone of Moses, which he is said to have severed 
with his sword. 

SINAI TO SUEZ. 

The traveller, after exploring Mount Sinai and its sur- 
rounding attractions, can, if he shrinks from the sixteen or 
seventeen days' journey by 'Akabah and Petra, or has reason 
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to consider a visit to those places undesirable, choose either 
of two modes of reaching Syria which still remain open to 
him. The journey by Petra should not be persisted in unless 
intelligence is received from 'Akabah that all is well. From 
Mount Sinai, Hebron can be reached via Nahkl in eleven days, 
but the route is very uninteresting to most, and it is far pre- 
ferable to return to Suez, proceed by the canal to Port Said, 
and then take the steamer to Jaffa. (See Cook's Tourists* 
Handbook to Palestine and Syria,) 

In returning from Sinai to Suez a variation is made in 
the route, which will now be briefly described. 

Crossing the plain of Er Rahah, a parting view is taken of 
the Sinai group and its surroundings, and then by the Wady 
Aboo Seileh, the Nugb Hawa is reached, and the Wady 
Soleif as in coming. From the head of this valley the 
traveller passes by the Wady Soleif into the Wady-esh- 
Sheykh, along which poured the hosts of Israel in their 
march to Sinai. The Wady Soleif then conducts to the 
plain of Erweis-el-Erbeirig. A narrow gorge between 
two gigantic cliffs of red granite conducts, to the Wady 
Berrall, with Sinaitic inscriptions on the rock called Hajar- 
el-Laghweh. The road next crosses a plain with some signs 
of vegetation, and then passes into the broad Wady 
Labweh, in which is seen a cleft in the rock with a spring 
of water, called Shageek-el-'Ajooz. The Wady Bark is 
long and broad, enclosed by steep rocks of gneiss ; a group 
of the hive- like stone houses already described are seen soon 
after entering the valley, and subsequently some rude attempts 
at fortification erected by the Arabs against the soldiers of 
Mahomed Ali. The plain of Debebat Sheykh Ahmed 
is so named from the tomb of a sheykh beside the road -, other 
tombs and more of the hive houses (called mawdmees) are 
seen in the vicinity. 
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Passing down the Wady Khameelell, Sinaitic in- 
scriptions are seen on two rocks, and then a point is reached 
at which the camels are left to pursue an easier route by 
ihe Wady Mery to the Wady Suwig, whilst an interesting 
lie tour is made on foot. 

A path leads the traveller to the summit of Nugb Suwig, 
and by a winding track he descends into the WAdy Suwig. 
The rocky gorge of Sarabit-el-Ktiadini is ascended, 
and after a little climbing the ruins of Sardbit are reached 
on a small plain 700 feet above the valley level 5 these ruins 
consist of the remains of two Egyptian temples founded by 
Amenemha II., of the twelfth dynasty, in connection with 
the mining colony that extended southwards to Maghdrah ; 
ihe names of Thothmes, Amunoph, Sethi, Rameses, Meneph- 
thah (the Pharaoh of the Exodus), and other monarchs are 
inscribed on the tablets 3 the deities represented are Athor, 
Set, and Knoum. In the Wady Suwig the camels are 
rejoined, and by way of the Wady Buba, the plain of Debbet- 
er-Ramleh, and the Wady Hamr, rounding the base of 
Sraboot-el-Jemel, 1200 feet, the Wady Shebeikeh, or valley of 
the Net is reached (p. 252). The remainder of the route is 
the same as described in coming from Suez to Sinai (p. 249). 

SINAI TO'AKABAH, 

(Six days' journey.) 

Leaving Sinai, the route lies north-east towards the Gulf 
of 'Akabah. Arab or monkish tradition links every promi- 
nent object with Israelitish history. The Wlldy-esh- 
Sheykh. sometimes broadens to an extensive plain where the 
Israelites would have every facility for encamping and pas- 
turing their cattle. The Tomb of Neby Saleb, a Mus- 
lim saint, giving \ts name Vo \)cv^ n^«^ , \^ ^^^a.^ <3cl *^^ 
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left. Ragged garments presented by the Arabs as offerings 
hang from the wooden rack above the grave. A three days* 
festival is held here annually. The palm embowered foun- 
tain of 'Ain Suweirali is a captal halting place for re- 
freshment. Crossing some rough hills, the watershed be- 
tween the two gulfs of 'Akabah and Suez is reached. 

The Fer*a range is entered by the Wady Sa'M. This is 
mostly a narrow gorge betweea lofty mountains of green- 
stone, very beautiful in its golden hues — it is green inside 
when broken. The valley abounds in acacia trees and 
juniper bushes. Of the latter, charcoal is made by the 
Arabs -, allusion to which is made in the text referring to 
'^ coals of juniper." 

Debbet er Ramleb, or the Sandy Plain, is an excep- 
tion to the ordinar}' hard gravel or rock in the neighbour- 
hood of Sinai. Here the El Tih. mountains are full in 
view, spanning the Peninsula from Suez to * Akabah 5 looking 
backward the peaks of Sinai are seen rising in majestic gran- 
deur from a wilderness of mountains. 

A steep pass conducts to the romantic glen of 'Ain 
Huderah, probably the Hazeroth of the Bible. This is a 
deep ravine, nearly a mile long, and perhaps a third of a 
mile wide, completely shut in by mountains, except a narrow 
path at each end. The spring is at the north-east end, 
marked by a beautiful grove of palms and sycamores, and a 
few small plots of grain. There is an abundance of sweet 
water. From the upper pass the view is very fine. The 
rocks all around are richly coloured 3 at the further 
end nestles the little green oasis. On the summit of a 
mountain in the distance is seen a mass of rock which is 
considered to bear a striking resemblance to the Capitol at 
Washington. 

Hitherto the traveller has pte^X^ c^o^-^ V^cs^^^ '^'^ 
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route of the Israelites from Sinai towards Palestine (see 
Numb, xi., xii.) After the long rest at Sinai^ the people 
again began to murmur at the difficulties of the journey. 
At Taberah, which was probably in the rough country, near 
the water-shed, " the fire of the Lord burnt among them." 
Then they murmured for flesh, and quails were sent, and 
also a plague that destroyed many. This was at a place 
which they called Kibroath Hattaavah, the Graves of Lust. 
Palmer identifies the spot as in the region where he found 
remains of an ancient encampment, surrounded by nume- 
rous graves. Arab tradition says it was the encampment of 
an immense pilgrim host many ages ago. At Hazeroth, 
which is identified with Huderah, Miriam was smitten with 
leprosy for joining with Aaron in sedition against Moses. 
The course of the Israelites from this point is exceedingly 
doubtful. 

The Wady Wetir is a very romantic and beautiful 
valley, with many sharp turns. Vast and exquisitely coloured 
mountains encompass it. 

In the Wady-el-Ain a stream flows between groves 
of palm and tamarisk. This is probably the mosrt wonderful 
glen on the peninsula. Mountains of granite hem it in, 
abruptly rising to a height of a thousand feet, often only 
fifty feet from each other at the bases, and about two 
hundred feet apart at the summits. The colours are brown 
and red in every possible combination, with frequent dykes 
of dark porphyry stretched ribbon-like across the cliflfe. 
The stream flows on for a few miles and then disappears in 
the sand. About an hour after reaching the sea the traveller 
arrives at the palm and tamarisk groves of *Ain Nuweibi'a. 

For two days the journey lies along the shore of the 
gulf^ which is here from ^\e lo d^lvt miles wide. On each 
side rise loity mountain xan^e^, som^\A«vt^ •a.Y^^^rM^xxj^^l^ ^^^ 
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edge of the water. Several bold headlands scarcely leave 
room to pass in single file, and sometimes a detour must be 
made in consequence of the shore path being closed. 
Myriads of curious and beautiful shells in endless variety, 
and some of them very rich, lie on this wild shore. 

'Akabah is an Arab village at the north east end of the 
gulf. About forty soldiers keep guard in its sixteenth 
century castle. It derives its importance as a station on the 
great pilgrim route from Egypt to Mecca. A vessel comes 
annually with supplies from Suez. 

' Akabah is in itself fitted to be a great place. It stands 
on a convenient plain surrounding the head of the bay, at 
the mouth of the great Wady 'Arabah. Facing the sea is a 
grove of palms half a mile long. The climate is delicious j 
but in spite of many favourable circumstances the town 
seems utterly barren of all activity and resources. Next 
to nothing is done to develop a commerce, either from the 
land or sea ; a few dirty figs, dates, and raisins are the sole 
products. The Arabs catch a few fish by wading out breast 
deep and throwing a hook or light net. 

The ancient Elath, or Eloth, was probably at the north- 
eastern head of the gulf, and hence this portion of the Red 
Sea was often termed the Elanitic Gulf. The town is first 
mentioned in the wanderings of the Israelites (Deut. ii. 8). 
When (2 Sam. xviii. 14) David conquered Edom, and 
"throughout all Edom put he garrisons," Elath probably 
came into his possession. Hence in Solomon's reign it was 
a Jewish port of entry for the wealth of the unknown lands 
beyond 5 through its gates flowed to Jerusalem the gold and 
silver, and precious stones and other treasures, till copper 
became as iron, and gold as silver in the streets of the holy 
city (see i Kings ix. 26, and 2 Chrou. vvvv. ^'Y^* ^^^^kcs. 
Edom TebeWed against Judah, ¥.\a\.\i^2i^\o^\.'^Qit -a. •Cykss. V> 
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Kings viii. 20). But in 2 Kings xiv. 22, we read that 
Amaziah " built Elathand restored it to Judah." But it was 
not long before " Rezin king of Syria recovered Elath to 
Syria, and drave the Jews from Elath " (2 Kings xvi. 6). 
It remained for a long period probably an outpost of the 
Kings of Syria, but we do not again hear of the town till 
Roman times, when it is mentioned as a frontier town of 
the South. It subsequently became the seat of a Christian 
Bishopric. Under Roman rule it had dwindled into insig- 
nificance, through the development of Roman commerce by 
way of Suez, but it attained to some note in early Maho- 
medan times. All that now remains to tell of the former 
importance of 'Akabah and its environs are the picturesque 
ruins of a mediaeval fortress on the rocky island of 
Kureiyeh. 

Ezion-Geber so frequently mentioned in connection 
with Elath, is supposed to be represented by Ain-el-Ghudy^n, 
about ten miles up the now dry bed of the Wddy 'Arabah. 
It is supposed that the Gulf of 'Akabah once extended con- 
siderably farther northward than at the present day. In 
Numbers xxxiii. 35, 36, Ezion-geber is spoken of as the last 
place in which they tarried before entering the Wilderness of 
Zin. In I Kings ix. 26 we read that " King Solomon made 
a navy of ships in Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth, on 
the shore of the Red Sea, in the land of Edom." In chap, 
xxii. 48, we read that " Jehoshaphat made ships of TarshiA 
to go to Ophir for gold -, but they went not, for the ships 
were broken at Ezion-geber." A visit to the place by 
Solomon to start off an expedition to Ophir, manned jointly 
by his own people and the people of Hiram, king of Tyre, 
is recorded in 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. 
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'AKABAH TO PETRA- 

(Four days* journey.) 

After leaving 'Akabah, and ascending the 'Arabah about 
two hours, travellers turn eastward and enter the gorge of 
W^dy-el-Itllin. At the entrance to the gorge is the 
mountain Jebel-et-Nuin, the near summit of which, Jebel 
Gingeh, is identified by Dr. Beke as Mount Sinai. This 
view is not generally received, and it is difficult to harmonize 
it with the Biblical narrative of events and itinerary of travel. 

The traveller is now on the ancient caravan route from, 
Petra to the Red Sea. Traces of the old Roman road and 
remains of towers and fortresses are frequently found. The 
Israelites, when refused a passage through £dom, descended 
from Mount Hor down the 'Arabah to the sea, and then for 
some distance along the Wady el-Ithm till they reached a 
valley which led them further eastward. The scenery of the 
Wady el-Ithm is less sterile than in the peninsula. The valley 
widens into a plain often covered with green. The rocks 
around are of soft sandstone, and are often very beautiful 
in form, rising like huge cathedrals, crowned with domes, 
cone-like towers, and minarets. 

Petra is situated in the midst of wild and magnificent 
scenery which bursts suddenly upon the traveller. Whilst 
skirting the lofty mountain-chain that encloses it on the east, 
the wilderness of rocky peaks is seen beneath, intersected by 
deep ravines, and coloured with the richest hues. Mount 
Hor rises in lone majesty directly opposite 3 beyond it lies 
the 'Arabah like a lake of gold, with the Mountains of the 
Tih wilderness for a background in the far distance. On 
approaching the city the country gives constant evida^^sft. ^"^ 
former cultivation. High \ip tYie rcio\x^\aiVDL-€\^^^ ^vsfc *^^ 
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terraces, now mostly broken, and ruins of ancient aqueducts 
and edifices are seen. 

The Sik, or Cleft, which forms the entrance to Pctra, is 
reached somewhat suddenly. It is a narrow ravine, with 
rocks of red sandstone, from one hundred to three hundred 
feet in height, rising perpendicularly on each side. A narrow 
line of sky is mostly seen between, but at places the passage is 
completely overarched. The Arab tradition asserts that this 
was the cleft caused by the stroke of Moses' rod when the 
Israelites were miraculously supplied at Kadesh. 

Dean Stanley identifies Petra with Kadesh Bamea. 

Near the entrance to the Sik are two temples with large 
chambers, excavated in the solid rock, and ornamented with 
columns and pyramidal towers. Chambers variously adorned 
fill the rocks on either side the valley. Several immense 
monoliths in the form of sarcophagi, evidently intended for 
tombs, are carved out of the rock, and adorned with cornices 
and bas-reliefs. 

Entering the Sik, the traveller soon passes under a beau- 
tiful Roman arch, 75 feet in height, which formerly sup- 
ported an aqueduct. Yew trees and creeping vines in 
festoons clothe the recesses of the rocks. Along the cleft 
flows a stream, and here and there fragments of the old 
Roman road are perceptible. Niches, once filled with 
statues, are seen on either side j and whenever a widening 
of the Sik gives space, ruins of temples can be observed. 
For a mile and a half the traveller journeys through this 
wonderful ravine, and then emerges on the wider valley, 
called the "SATady Moosa. 

In the Wddy Moosa, just opposite the Sik, stands the 
edifice called by the Arabs El Khuzneh Faraon, or 
Treasury of Pharaoh. It is a temple or sepulchre, cut in 
the rock, with a facade of two stories. The lower story 
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consists of six Corinthian columns 5 the upper is in three 
parts, of which the centre is a circular colonnade. The 
whole is surmounted by a pillared dome, crowned by an urn 
believed by the natives to contain great treasures. The effect 
of the edifice in that grand ravine, bursting on the traveller 
as he emerges from the Sik, is very fine. The building can 
be explored . A fine vestibule conducts to three insignificant, 
plain rock chambers. 

Proceeding along the valley, sculptured temples, palaces, 
and tombs are seen high up on each side. The colours are a 
rude blending of brown, red, purple, and lighter shades. 

The valley, now turning to the right, leads on to the 
Amphitheatre, with seats and aisles still existing, cut from 
the solid rock. In this building, which stood in the midst 
of magnificent fagades, and temples, and palaces, chiefly of 
Roman origin, four thousand persons could be seated. From 
the uppermost steps of the theatre, the visitor can see into 
another deep valley. 

' Descending from the Theatre, and continuing the course 
along the valley, innumerable remains of fine buildings are 
seen. The hill-sides are everywhere honeycombed with 
deep chambers. Fragments of ruined bridges, and heaps of 
broken columns and cut stones fill the open spaces. The 
first impression with some travellers is that there would not 
have been enough open space for a city, and that the tombs 
must have been largely utilized as dwellings 5 but on 
examining more closely the area of open space, it is seen 
that, considering the narrowness of the streets, and the height 
and closeness of the houses in ancient cities, there might 
have been ample space for a great city. The ground was 
rigidly economized, as is shown by the broken terraces rising 
one above another. But of those buildings erected where 
the busy people traded, or the luxurious merchants lived 
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in voluptuousness, none remain 5 all lie in a promiscuous 
heap of ruins. There are one or two public edifices suffi- 
ciently preserved to show what they were. The Triumphal 
Arch, the abutments of which stand in the heart of the 
place. Not far from it the so-called Palace of Pharaoh, 
about one hundred feet square, with broken columns in front, 
and having in the interior a vestibule and one principal 
chamber, with an elevation for a throne. Some good 
sculpture, and fragments of stucco work, can be seen on the 
cornices, and about the walls. To the south of this stands 
a lone pillar, and beyond this pillar, on the crown of a conical 
hill, is what is supposed to have been the Acropolis, Still 
beyond are the remains of an old rock fortress, which com- 
manded the pass from the Wddy Ghurundel. 

El Deir, which is considered the grandest monument 
of the old city, is approached by climbing up a steep ravine. 
It is a very conspicuous structure cut in the cliff facing Mount 
Hor. It measures i jo ft. in height and the same in breadth. 
The fagade is of two stories, with Corinthian columns. 
The urn, which once surmounted a pillared dome, has 
broken through the frontal of the upper story. The capitals 
are rude blocks in an unfinished condition. Inside is a 
large room, forty-five feet square, with a raised altar niche, 
and a cross on the wall. The edifice was no doubt utilized 
as a Christian church at a later period, whence its present 
name. On the rocks opposite El Deir are traces of a very 
large temple, about a thousand feet above the valley 
level. 

Petra, anciently Sela or Selah, is alluded to as *' the 
rocky'' in Judges i. 2^^, 2 Chronicles xxv. 12, and Obadiah iii. 
In 2 Kings xiv. 7 it is called Selah 5 also in Isaiah xvi. i. 
The original inhabitants of the city were Horites — cave- 
dwellers. The Edomites were also so called, and the whole 
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surrounding country is full of chambers in the rocks, still 
used as dwellings in the winter by the Bedouin. 

The city of Sela was taken by Amaziah, and its name 
changed by him to Joktheel, " God-subdued." According 
to the record (2 Kings xiv. 7, and a Chron. xxv. 11 — 13) 
ten thousand Edomites were slain in the battle, and ten 
thousand more were hurled down from the rocks above their 
city. 

At the end of the fourth century before the Christian 
era, Sela was the head-quarters of the Nabotheans, who 
successfully resisted the attacks of Antigonus. About 
70 B.C. the Arab princes named Aretas are found residing at 
Petra. It was reduced into subjection to the Roman Empire 
by Trajan. As the Romans gradually opened out direct 
conmiunication from Suez to the East, the importance of 
Petra as a trading station declined. In the sixth century 
this city disappears from history. For 1200 years its very 
site was unknown, till Burckhardt entered the W^dy Moosa 
in J8ij. 

"This is the ancient Selah of Scripture," says a recent 
writer, ''the famous rock city of Edom. It is now silent 
as the tomb, except as the Bedouin now and then pitch their 
tents in the desolate valleys, or retreat in the winter to the 
rock-chambers for shelter. The elements are gradually 
wearing away this soft sandstone, and effacing many of these 
sculptured forms of beauty. This silent city of rock^ 
standing entrenched in these mountain fortresses, and, ap- 
proached through this narrow, wonderful cleft, has no 
parallel on earth. Here Edom in boastful security lifted up 
her head against God, and persecuted His chosen people. 
It seemed as if no human power could reach her there. But 
the prophecy of Jeremiah is fulfilled (chap. xlix. 16), 'Thy 
terribleness has deceived thee, and the pride of thy heart, 
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O thou that dwellest in the cleft of the rock, that holdest 
the height of the hill -, though thou shouldest make thy nest 
as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation, every one 
that goeth by it shall be astonished 5 ... no man shall abide 
there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it.' " 

From the hostility of the Bedouins, who imagine that 
death and misfortune are foreboded by the entry of strangers 
into this city, many travellers have failed in attempting to 
visit Petra. A fee of fifty dollars for each person is de- 
manded by the sheikhs of the district. Even after this and 
other precautions have been duly observed, visitors to Petra 
have been insulted and robbed. 

Leaving Petra, and crossing the plains of Aaron, the path 
is still amongst sculptured tombs and caves. 

At the foot of Mount Hor, or Jebel Haroun, the 
camels, etc., are left, and a rugged ascent conducts in about 
an hour to the highest of the two summits, which is about 
4300 feet above the sea. It is crowned by a mosque, partly 
built with the remains of a more ancient structure. In the 
columned room which forms the interior is a simple cenotaph 
with ostrich eggs hung over it. Beneath are steps leading to a 
small room, which is regarded as the true tomb of Aaron. 
Without vouching for the identity of the grave, this moun- 
tain top is probably the very spot where Moses, Aaron, and 
Eleazer stood, and the first Hebrew High Priest died. 

The view is very grand. To the west lies the great plain 
of the 'Arabah, and beyond it the mountains of the wilder- 
ness of Tih. On the north the 'Arabah valley stretches to 
the Dead Sea, which, with its peninsula and the mountains 
of Judaea, is in full sight. The mountains of Edom lie to 
the east and south. This spot is one of the most undoubted 
localities of sacred history, and the mountain stands as an 
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imperishable monument to the aged priest who caught a 
glimpse of the Promised Land, and then laid down to 
die. 

The descent from Mount Hor is very long and difficult. 
Rough and steep ravines are crossed for the best part of a 
day to reach the 'Arabah. This wonderful valley commences 
near Antioch, in Syria j through it flows the Jordan j it 
contains also the Dead Sea, and the broad valley lying be- 
tween the Dead Sea and the Gulf of ' Akabah. The part of 
the valley now entered is from ten to fifteen miles wide. 
The sandstone mountains of £dom bound it on the east, 
and the limestone mountains of the Tih wilderness on the 
west. There are frequent areas of grass and flowers, and 
acacias, and junipers abound. Most of it, however, is a 
gravelly surface like the desert of Sinai. The traveller is 
now entering the "wilderness of Zin," where the tribes of 
Israel wandered, and with every part of which they must 
have been familiar. 

'Ain el Weibeh, about a day and a half from Mount 
Hor, is the supposed Kadesh Barnea. It is on the 
western side of the 'Arabah, where the hills begin to slope 
up towards Palestine. The whole immediate vicinity is 
moist and overgrown with reeds, flags, and bushes. There 
are several springs, of which four are especially conspicuous 
— one of them is strongly sulphurous. 

Next to Sinai, Kadesh was the most important point in 
the wilderness life of Israel. But it was a well-known place 
long before. In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis we find 
Chederlaomer and his associate kings coming to En-mishpat 
which is Kadesh, in the course of that fierce war, the tide of 
which was turned by the intervention of the great Sheikh 
Abraham. Kadesh was the farthest point to which the 
Israelites reached in their direct journey to Palestine. Hence 
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the spies went up to view the Promised Land, and hither 
they returned with grapes of Eshcol, and other proofs of 
abundant plenty, but also with tales of terrible warriors and 
giants. Israel murmured, and at this place received the sen- 
tence of forty years' wandering in the desert (Numb. xiii. 
xiv.) Here, when determined to invade the land in their 
own strength, the Israelites were defeated by the Ammonites, 
and driven to Mount Seir (Deut. i. 44). Thirty-eight years 
passed away, and the host again returned to Kadesh Bamea 
(Numb. XX.) Here Moses laid his sister Miriam in the 
grave. Water was scarce, and a miraculous supply was 
obtained 5 but in executing the miracle Moses and Aaron 
offended God, and were told that they should not enter the 
Promised Land. From Kadesh, Aaron went up to Mount Hor 
to die. Then Israel being refused a passage through £dom, 
the long weary journey was taken " to compass the moun- 
tains of Edom." In reading of these above events we 
must remember that the district of Kadesh is sometimes 
spoken of, and not the town. There are no rocks (see 
Numb. XX. 11) at the site of the town, which was once an 
important place, but now shows nothing but its clumps of 
palm and rushes, and its wells of water. 

A weary ride of about nine hours brings the traveller to 
Nugb Sufah. This is a difficult mountain pass, occupying 
two hours in its passage ; the road is steep and slippery, and 
it is often as much at the camels can do to cross it with their 
burdens. From the summit the view of the 'Arabah and the 
mountains of £dom is magnificent. 

It was at this pass that Israel was defeated, when after 

their rebellion and condemnation, "they presumed to go up 

unto the hill-top," to force their entrance into Canaan, 

'^'^and the AmaleVites carcve down ^tA the Canaanites which 

dwelt in that hiW, aivd smoVe NNxexts.^ Ksv\ w^ ^^soS^sei^ 
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for a handful of men could hold that pass against the 
world. 

The Negeb, or South Country of Judaea, which was given 
to the tribes of Judah and Simeon, is now entered. The 
desert journey is over, and cultivation smiles on every hand. 
Fields covered with flowers take the place of the long 
stretches of gravel and rock, and the palm and acacias are 
also, for the most part, left behind. In passing on, abund- 
ant evidences are seen of the former richness and fertility of 
the soil. 

At Kurnub the ancient Thawara, are extensive 
ruins. This was an important town in mediaeval times, and 
the remains are probably of Roman or early Christian origin. 
The site of Aroer is now only a green valley, the Wady 
Ar'arah j it is the one of the several towns of this name to 
which David sent some of the spoils of the Amalekites, 
when, with four hundred followers, he took vengeance upon 
them for their raid upon Ziklag (i Sam. xxx.) Several 
ancient wells are passed on the route — wells that may have 
been there in the times of the patriarchs. 

Milh is the Moladali of the Bible (Josh, xv, 26, 
xix. 2 5 I Chron. iv. 28 5 N^h. xi. 26). Two very deep 
wells, with heavy masonry, are noticeable here 5 the kerb- 
stones indented by the ropes to a depth of from four to six 
inches. Here the flocks of the patriarchs were watered, and 
hither David led his forces against the wild desert tribes who 
were ravaging the fields of Judah. 

Passing on, the traveller will notice the immense tracts of 
grain, mostly wheat. The fields are divided, as of yore, 
with landmarks of stones. The pastures often resemble a 
gay parterre of flowers. Lilies of several varieties, daisies, 
poppies, anemones, mignonette, and others^ floiisv^Jc^ vck. *5©?^ 
luxuriance. Here and there Eedovxva. I'wyXs ^ofv. '^^ ^•^^'^'* 
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whilst in every direction shepherds and herdsmen are seen 
watching their flocks and herds, to keep them from straying 
beyond the landmarks on to other fields. 

On the second day after leaving Kadesh, the Hill 
Country of Judah is entered, and the ancient pass leading 
towards Hebron is ascended. To the right lies the Dead 
Sea. but too much in the hollow to be seen 5 to the left is 
the region between Beersheba and Hebron. Hills are seen 
terraced to the summit, and wherever the rocks admit, crops 
are seen growing, or husbandmen preparing the soil. The 
plough is just such an instrument as was used thirty cen- 
turies ago — two pieces of wood with an iron point, mostly 
drawn by oxen, sometimes by a camel. 

The traveller is now in the region in which David was 
hunted by Saul 5 it is full of large caves, in many of which 
the former may have hidden from the jealous king. The 
route passes near Tell' Arad, which marks the site mentioned 
in Josh. xii. 14 as a royal city of the Canaanites ; also alluded 
to in Num. xxi. i and xxxiii. 40, where ''King Arad the 
Canaanite" should read "the Canaanite King of Arad." 

Kurmel is the ancient Carmel, mentioned in Josh. 
XV. 5j. Here Nabal dwelt and sheared his sheep, and 
churlishly repulsed the messengers of David; and from 
hence David took his favourite wife, "Abigail the Car- 
melitess" (see i Sam. xxv.) In i Sam. xv. 12 we read of 
Carmel in connection with Saul's return from the slaughter 
of the Amalekiies. Here were situated the vineyards of 
King Uzziah (2 Chron. xxvi. 10). When Eusebius wrote 
there was a Roman garrison in this town. The extensive 
ruins now seen are entirely of mediaeval origin. 

"The whole scene," says a recent traveller, "exactly 

corresponds with the naTtatlve. It is situated among rocky 

hills £tted only for sVieei^ i^2i%.\.\rc^s., ^:t^^ ^X:^ x^s^^ ^% ^xis3cL, 
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David was approaching Carmel from the wilderness of 
Paran, the region near the Dead Sea, where he had protected 
Nabal's flocks from the raids of the Bedouins, when Abigail 
met him and appeased his anger. Such was, doubtless, the 
chief work of David and his band during the long period of 
his persecution by Saul 5 he defended the frontier shepherds 
and husbandmen of Israel from the marauding, devastating 
Bedouins, who then, as now, by swift incursions swept off 
the harvests and herds." 

After winding along a succession of rocky but not sterile 
hills, suddenly, from an elevation, the minarets of Hebron 
and the beautiful adjacent valley come into view. For miles 
above and below the city stretches the Valley of Eshcol, 
with its fig and olive orchards, vineyards and corn-fields — 
the bright hues of luxurious vegetation enhanced by con- 
trast with the bare rocky hills surrounding the Valley. 

For description of Hebron, and continuation of route 
through Palestine, see Cook's Tourists' Handbook for Pales- 
tine and Syria. 

CAIRO TO SYRIA, BY THE SHORT DESERT 

ROUTE. 

(Kantarah to Gaza, 148 miles.) 

This was at one time a favourite route between Egypt 
and Syria, as being shorter and easier than the route by 
Sinai -, but few travellers now make use of it. If any now 
prefer this journey to the steamboat voyage between Alexandria 
or Port Said and Jaffa, there is still no need to commence 
the desert journey at Cairo ; Kantarah (p. 227) can be readily 
reached by railway and canal, and then the camels used 
from that place forward. 

At Ei Arish mounds oi dr\ive\ saxv'^ ^xijtcsfc^ ^.^ "^^ 
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monotonous level hitherto passed through. Here anciently 
stood the town of Rhinocolura, a penal settlement where, in 
the days of the Pharaohs, criminals were allowed to live, but 
were deprived of their noses — ^whence the name of this place. 
Quails abound in this vicinity at certain seasons. 

Hard by is the Wady-el-Arish, which is considered to be 
the "river of Egypt *' mentioned in Numbers xxxiv. 5* 
amongst the borders of the Promised Land, also amongst the 
borders of Judah in Joshua xv. There are also allusions to 
this river in i Kings viii. 6j, where Solomon's kingdom is 
seen extending " from the entering in of Hamath unto the 
river of Egypt." (See also 2 Kings xxiv. 7 and Isa. xxvii. 
12.) The bed of the torrent occupies the centre of the WAdy. 
As is usual in the desert valleys the stream is only flowing 
after rains. 

About a mile beyond El Arish a chain of small hills is 
reached on the frontiers of Syria. Here is a guard-house. 
The road continues near the sea coast the whole way to 
Gaza. 

At the tomb of Sheikh Abu Tunid are two columns 
erected by Mahomed Ali to mark the boundary between Asia 
and Africa. 

Refhah is the ancient Rhaphia, which according to 
Josephus was the first halting-place of Titus when on his 
way to the siege of Jerusalem. 

Khan Yumas^ or Yopnes, is the first Syrian village, and was 
long notorious for the wretched stone building, encircled by 
morass, where travellers by this route used to spend five 
weary days in quarantine. The theory which identifies this 
place with the ancient Jenysus, and also the interpretation of 
the name of the place as the " resting-place of Jonas," are 
doubtful points. 

Gaza, surrounded \>y\\s ^os^s* cJl ^•aNxsi^'as^^^Ji'^e^and 
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cactus, is a town whose population is variously estimated at 
from 10,000 to 15,0005 it is an ancient city, once strongly- 
fortified, and is conspicuous in the Scripture Wstory. 

For further description of Gaza and route to Hebron, etc., 
see Cook's Tourists' Handbook for Palestine and Syria, 

PETRA TO HEBRON, BY KERAK AND THE 

DEAD SEA. 

M'aan, five hours from Petra by crossing the eastern 
ridge of Edom, is a station on the Syrian Haj Road. Here 
probably dwelt the Maonites, mentioned by Joshua in his 
address to the repentant Israelites, as having leagued with 
the Amalekites in war against them (Judges x. 12). A 
castle of the time of the Caliphate, in partial ruin, is the' only 
object of interest. 

Shobek, in all probability the Mons Regalis of the 
Crusaders, is a strong castle six miles north of Petra, reached 
after seven hours* journey from M'a^ amongst the moun- 
tains of Edom. Some four hundred Arabs inhabit the 
interior of this fortress. On the adjacent ruins of an old 
church is an inscription in Latin, dating from the time of 
the Christian kingdom of Jerusalem. There are fine views 
from the castle walls. 

Proceeding northwards, an ancient road is met with, 
where Roman milestones and portions of Roman pavement 
still remain. 

Ghurundel is reached in six hours; the hill-side is 
covered with extensive ruins, a few columns still remaining 
erect. Though now entirely deserted, it was, in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, a flourishing city and bishop's 

Busiereh ("Little Busrah") is three kov\x% ^?>sS!s>fix 
north-west. It is probably ticie svl^ oi ^oix-aisx^ -asNKx^^cis- 
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capital of Edom. The traveller will, of course, be reminded 
of the text — "Who is he that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bozrah? this that is glorious in his 
apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength ? ** (Isa. 
Ixiii. i). A strong fort, protecting a cluster of miserable 
huts, is all that is to be seen. There are no ancient remains. 

Bozrah is first mentioned in Gen. xxxvi. ^^, as the birth- 
place of Jobab, the son of Zerah, one of the kings "that 
reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned any king 
over the land of Israel." (See also i Chron. i. 44.) Besides 
the prophecy previously quoted, Bozrah is also mentioned in 
Isa. xxxiv. 6 — " The Lord hath a sacrifice in Bozrah, and a 
great slaughter in the land of Idumea." Jeremiah declares 
(xlix*. 13) — "Bozrah shall become a desolation, a wasting, 
a reproach, and a curse." (See also verse 22.) The message 
in Amos i. 1 2 is, " I will send a fire upon Teman, which 
shall devour the palaces of Bozrah." "The sheep of 
Bozrah " are incidentally mentioned in Micah ii. 12. 

Tuflleh is three hours farther north. It stands on the 
mountain side above the Wady Tufileh, into which its 
numerous fountains flow, and unitedly run down to the 
Jordan valley. The village is large for these parts, as it 
contains about 600 houses, and its sheikh is nominal chief 
of the district of Jebel. Tufileh is the site of Tophel 
(Deut i. i). 

Kerak, or Rir Moab, has a population of about 
3000. It is twelve hours* journey from Tufileh. Some 
imimportant villages are passed on the way,'Aimeh, Khan- 
zireh, 'Orak, Ketherabba, etc. Kerak has a very bad repute 
amongst travellers 3 Burckhardt, Tristram, and others have 
been shamefully plundered at this place. The inhabitants 
are fanatical and extortionate. 

In Tristram's Land of Moab the site of Kerak is thus 
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described : "A lofty brow pushes forward to the west, with 
a flattened space on its crest — a sort of head behind which 
the neck at the south-east contracts, and gives it the form of 
a peninsula, at the same that the isthmus, if I may so call it, 
rapidly slopes down before rising to join the loftier hill to the 
east. The platform of Kerak stands 3720 feet above the sea, 
yet on all sides it is commanded, some of the neighbouring 
heights being over 4000 feet. It is severed except at the 
neck, and at a less degree at the south-west angle from the 
encircling range." On the north and south the platform 
(which is triangular in shape, and measures above a thou- 
sand yards each way) is flanked by precipitous valleys, a 
thousand feet deep. Strong fortifications once hemmed in 
the town 5 of these a half-ruinous wall and seven towers still 
remain. Anciently the town could only be approached by 
two tunnels, each a hundred feet in length, through the 
solid rock. The massive Citadel, of Crusading origin, with 
its roughly-frescoed church, is on the western side of the site 
of the ancient city. 

Kerak is in the Bible called Kir Moab, Kir Haraseth, 
Kir Haresh, or Kir Heres. When Jehoram, with the 
Kings of Judah and Edom, warred against Moab, as detailed 
in 2 Kings iii., we read that Kir-haraseth was the only 
city left 5 " Howbeit the slingers went about it and smote it." 
There, in sight of the surrounding armies, the King of Moab 
offered his son to Chemosh on the city walls, and the belli- 
gerent hosts withdrew in amazed horror. The Crusaders 
took this city and fortified it, and in error called it Petra, 
and moreover established here a Bishopric of Petra, of which 
the title is still retained in the Greek Church. 

'* Kir of Moab is laid waste, and brought to silence," 
says the prophet Isaiah in chap. xv. 1 5 and again, " for the 
foundations of Kir-haraseth shall ye mourn,'* (chap. xvi. 7, 
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see also v. ii). ''Mine heart shall mourn for the men of 
Kir-herer," is the declaration of Jeremiah (chap, xlviii. 31); 
see also succeeding verses in which the desolation of Moab 
is set forth. From the word Heres it is conjectured by some 
that the worship of the Sun is possibly referred to as a char- 
acteristic of this city. 

The Land of Moab, of which Kir of Moab and Ar of 
Moab were the principal cities, was peopled by Moab, the 
son of Lot, and the brother of Ammon. The Moabites 
refused permission to Israel to pass through their lands to 
Canaan. In after years they were at times the tributary 
allies, and at others the determined foes of the Israelites. 
They were evidently a wealthy and civilized pastoral race. 
Their cities were numerous, and famous for the cruel rites 
of Chemosh and Molech, the lascivious worship of Baal- 
Peor. The denunciations of the prophets against this land 
are numerous. Of its language nothing is known, and of 
its manners and customs the prophetic allusions give only 
passing glimpses. The country is for the most part an un- 
dulating plateau scattered over with an extraordinary number 
of ruins. 

Zoar is probably marked by the mounds of ruins, four 
and a-half hours from Kerak at the south-east extremity of the 
Dead Sea. It was one of the most ancient cities of Palestine, 
and was originally called Bela. Though in close connection 
and alliance with the Cities of the Plain (Gen. xiii. 10 5 and 
Gen. xiv. 2, 8), it was spared as a refuge for Lot at the time 
of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gten. xix. 22). 
In the account of the death of Moses, Zoar is mentioned as 
one of the boundaries of the prospect from Pisgah. In 
Isaiah xv. 5, it is declared that the fugitives from Moab 
** shall flee unto Zoar"; the town is also mentioned by 
Jeremiah (chap, xlviii. 34). In the time of the Crusaders 
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there was a large village here called Segor, noticeable for its 
abundance of dates. 

Skirting the Red Sea the base of Jebel Usdum is reached 
in five hours. A range of hills is passed^ about five miles in 
length, and consisting of mineral salt. Here probably was 
the " Valley of Salt," where the Edomites were vanquished 
by David and Amaziah. The range is called Jebel 
Usdum, probably from Sodom, which was situate a little 
to the north, where now are the waters of the Dead Sea. 

For the notice of the Dead Sea and the Cities Of 
tlie Plain, see Cook's Tourists* Handbook for Palestine and 
Syria, 

Leaving the Dead Sea on the right, the W&dj Zumeirah 
is reached and entered, and a Saracenic fortress is passed, 
and then, after a few hours of dreary wilderness travelling, 
a steep height is climbed, and the traveller is in '' the hill 
country of Judea.'* 

Tell Arad is a mound marking the site of ancient 
Arad, a royal city of the Canaanites, whose inhabitants 
defeated Israel when the disobedient attempt to enter 
Palestine from Kadesh was made. Joshua subsequently 
destroyed it (Num. xxi. i — 3). 

Tell Main has numerous ruins and caves 5 here the 
churl Nabal was born (i Sam. xi^v. 2). 

Maon, here the view comprises many historic sites — 
the Wilderness of Engedi, where David and his followers 
sought refuge (i Sam. xxiv. 2)3 Tell Ziph, where David 
was twice nearly betrayed into the hands of Saul 5 Carmel, 
where occurred the events related in the story of David, and 
Nabal, and Abigail; Eshcol; Hebron with its minarets; 
also Jutta (Yutta), Anab ('An^b), Eshtemoa (Semu'a), 
Socoh (Shuweikeh), and Jattir ('Attir) can be seen (Joshua 
XV. 48-55)- 
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Carmel is the next stage^ which, with the route 
thence to Kirjeth-Arba or Hebron, is described at p. 280. 

For description of Hebron, and route thence to Jeru- 
salem, see Cook!s Tourists* Handbook for Palestine and Syria, 

SINAI TO HEBRON BY BEERSHEBA- 

This route is not often travelled, as most shrink from the 
monotonous Wilderness of Et Tih. 

From Sinai the pass of Mureiky in Jebel-et-Tih is 
reached in two days. 

" One lovely morning, after an arduous climb," says Dr. 
Wallace, "we got to the lofty plateau of Et Tih, the 
Wilderness of the Wanderings, and were struck with 
astonishment at the almost complete change in the scenery. 
Great stretches of hard yellow sand made us think, in 
respect of colour, of the harvest-fields of our own country j 
low stunted shrubs, completely dried up and withered, and 
all with a tinge of dark green and blue, like the leaves of 
green tea ; to the right immense cliffs of limestone rock, 
with buttresses like the steps of a stair, and sloping inward 
from the base 5 in many places these curious formations had 
the appearance of waterfalls, and, such was the influence of 
imagination that, in that clear atmosphere, we actually 
thought we heard the sound of rushing water. Sometimes 
this rock formation spreads over a large surface in broken 
waves or hummocks l|ike the Mer de Gl^ce. No one has 
any reason to complain of the monotony of this part of the 
desert 5 for hours you pass cliffs of limestone as white as 
the driven snow 5 here and there large detached masses 
have been left standing in utter isolation, like immense 
solitary sphinxes, round which the storm has been raging 
for countless ages. . . . One long line of wall like an 
embankment, stretches far away into the distance, and ends 
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abruptly in a frowning headland as if the sea was surging at 
its feet. There must have been pyramids and sphinxes here 
long before Egypt was ever heard of — the builders, the 
storms of the desert 5 the materials with which they were 
wrought, the mountain masses of limestone rock which have 
been detached from the main body and formed into almost 
every conceivable shape." 

Nukhl is thirty hours' journey farther, where the terri- 
tory of the Tawarah Arabs terminates. Here Tiyglhah Arabs 
are in possession, and the traveller must change his escort, 
unless no Tiy^hahs are forthcoming. In that case the 
Tawarah go forward. 

EP Abdeh, forty-five hours from Nukhl, is the next 
station. Some adjacent ruins mark the site of Eboda. 

"Wady Ruhaibeh, five hours. Wells are found here. 
Some neighbouring ruins are thought to be the possible site 
of Rehoboth (Gren. xxvi. 22). 

From this Wady, Gaza (Ghuzzeh) (see p. 282) can be 
reached in thirteen hours. 

Khulassah is near the site of ancient Elusa, mentioned 
by Ptolemy, a large city where Venus was the tutelary god- 
dess. The ruins are very extensive. 

Bir-es-SebSL is ancient Beersheba. Here are wells of 
very remote antiquity. It was called Beersheba, " the Well of 
the Oath, because there Abraham and Abimelech sware both 
of them " (Gen. xxvi. 31). According to other accounts, it is 
the " Well of Seven " (Heb. Shela, seven), referring to the 
" seven ewe lambs " set apart on that occasion. The two 
principal wells can be seen from a considerable distance. 
They are about a hundred yards apart on the northern bank 
of the Wady-es-Seba. The larger of these wells is I2| 
feet in diameter, and when Dr. Robinson visited it, it was 
44 j feet to the surface of the water. The surrounding 

19 
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masonry reaches iSJ feet down. The other well is 5 feet in 
diameter and 42 feet deep to the water. The action of the 
ropes for so many centuries has worn deep grooves in the 
kerb-stones round the wells, so that they " look as if frilled 
or fluted all round." In the bed of the Wady is a group of 
five smaller wells. The foundations and ruins of a moderately- 
sized town are scattered over some low hills to the north of 
the two principal wells. The vicinity is quite bare of either 
trees or shrubs. 

Beersheba, or Beershaba, as it is called in the earlier 
records, is mentioned again in connection with Isaac, who 
tarried here after digging the wells in the valley of Gerar 
made by his father, which the Philistines had stopped up. 
Here God renewed the Promise, and here a fresh treaty was 
made with Abimelech, king of the Philistines (Gren. xxvi.) 
The place is again mentioned in connection with Jacob, who 
tarried here on his way down to Egypt. The Divine Pro- 
mise was again renewed on this spot (G^n. xlvi. i — 4), and 
hence the patriarch set forth with his sons, ''and their little 
ones, and their wives, in the waggons which Pharaoh had 
sent to carry him." Beersheba is next mentioned as one of 
the towns on the southern boundary of the tribe of Judah 
(Joshua XV. 28). In xix. 2 it is given to the tribe of 
Simeon; see also i Chron. iv. 28. The sons of Samuel 
" were judges in Beersheba " (1 Samuel viii. 2). The expres- 
sion, "from Dan to Beersheba," as in Judges xx. i, and in 
other passages — or ''from Beersheba to Dan,*' as in i Chron. 
xxi. 2, and elsewhere — became a familiar mode of signifying 
the whole of the Land of Israel 5 as in after times, when the 
ten tribes had revolted, "from Geba to Beersheba," as in 
2 Kings xxiii. 8, etc., or "from Beersheba to Mount 
Ephraim," as in 2 Chron. xix. 4, etc., signified the extent of 
the k ingdom oi Juda\v. Mlex \}!\e C^^NanW.^ , ra. xs^^^ limited 
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territory Is referred to by the phrase, " from Beersheba to 
the valley of Hinnom*' (Neh. xi. 43). Idolatrous worship 
was carried on here in the time of Amos. In v. 4, j, the 
prophet exhorts Israel to seek the Lord, and " pass not to 
Beersheba,'* and in viii. 14, he declares that ''they that 
swear by the sin of Samaria, and say. Thy god, O Dan, 
liveth ; or. The manner of Beersheba liveth ; even they shall 
fall, and never rise up again." From the time of the return 
from the Captivity, there is no mention of this place in the 
Bible records. It was a place of some importance in the 
time of Jerome, and subsequently became an episcopal see 
under the Bishop of Jerusalem. 

For description of Hebron, and route thence to 
Jerusalem, see Cool^s Tourists^ Handbook for Palestine and 
Syria. 
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Many of which are referred to in the course of the present 
volume. 
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The Crescent and the Cross . . 
Itin^raire de la Haute Egypte . 
Apergu de THistoire de I'Egypte 
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HOTEL ACCOMMODATION COUPONS, 

ORIGINATED AND ISSUED BY 

THOMAS COOK AND SON. 



The Hotel Coupon business, which was commenced as a friendly 
arrangement of mutual interest to ourselves, to Hotel Proprietors, and 
Tourists, has far exceeded our most sanguine anticipations ; and as its 
benefits become better known, they will be more highly appreciated by all 
who are interested in the success of the scheme. 

The European Hotel Coupons are issued at the uniform rate of 8s. per 
day, and are arranged as follows : 1st Coupon (yellow) — Breakfast ^ 
specifying of what it shall consist. 2nd Coupon (red) — Dinner at Table 
(THote, with or without Wine, according to the custom of the Hotels. 3rd 
Coupon (blue) — Bed-room, including lights and attettdance. 

These are the ordinary features of Continental Hotel life, all else being 
regarded as extras, and as such they are left to be paid for by Supplemental 
Coupons or Cash. 

The Coupons are accepted at full value at one principal Hotel in 
each of the chief cities, towns, and places of Tourist resort in Switzerland, 
Italy, on the banks of the Rhine, and at a great many places in France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Austria, &c. ; also for meals on board the Great 
Eastern Channel Steamers and the Rhine Steamers. 

SUPPLEMENTAL AND EXCEPTIONAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

In London Tourists maybe accommodated en route io or from the Con- 
tinent at Cook's British Museum Boarding House, 59, Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury, at 6s. per day, for Bed, Breakfast, and Tea with meats. 
(Hotel Coupons accepted at their full value in payment.) 

Hotel Coupons are also accepted at the London and Paris Hotel and 
Refreshment Rooms, Newhaven Wharf. Coupons are accepted for 
meals on board the Great Eastern Channel Steamers and on the Rhine 
Steamers. 

Special Coupons are issued for Vienna, available at the Hotel 
de r Union, and Hotel Metropole, at 13s. per day. 

For Paris, Hotel Coupons at special rates are issued for the Grand 
Hotel and for the Hotel Bedford. 

In Paris, the other Hotels in Messrs. Cook & Son's connection are 
not equal in appearance and style to those of the Continent generally ; but 
the Proprietors having long evinced a kindly interest in promoting the 
comfort and convenience of Excursionists and Tourists, the Covi3$^\>s» -ax^ 
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allowed to be accepted at the London and New York Hotel, Place du 
Havre; Hotel St. Petersbourg, 35, Rue Caumartin ; at the Hotel Baretta 
(late Londres), 8, Rue St. Hyacinthe, Rue St. Honor^. For these Hotels 
accommodation cards are also issued at the rate of 8s. per day, including 
meat for IJreakfast. Special Coupons are issued on the Grand Hotel at 
1 6s. per day, and on the Hotel Bedford at 12s. per day. 

At Rolen, Mrs. Daniells, widow of the late Interpreter at the Station, 
who keeps a small Hotel, the Victoria, near the Station, wishes to accept 
Coupons from parties breaking their journey there. 

Additional Charges are made on the Coupons as follows : 

At Baden-Baden, at the time of the Races, 2 francs per day. 

At Rome, from the ist of December to the end of April, from i franc 
to 3 francs per day, according to the class of rooms, are now agreed to as 
extra charges ; but new arrangements may have to be made in consequence 
of Rome being now the capital of Italy. Whatever change is made, 
notice will be given thereof. 

For Rome, an additional series of Hotel Coupons can be had, pro- 
viding for three meals per day, and other accommodation, at the Hotel 
d'Allemagne, at an extra charge of 2s. per day. 

At the RiGi-KuLM Hotels, i franc extra is required on the Bedroom 
Coupon. All these extras can be paid by Supplemental Coupons or Cash. 
Travellers wishing to spend the night at this Hotel must give at least one 
rlay's notice by letter or telegram to the Manager, stating that they hold 
*' Cook's Coupons," and wish rooms reserved. 

GiESSBACiL — The Dinner Coupons can only be accepted at this Hotel 
when the passengers remain for the night. 

Conditions and terms of Repayment for unused Coupons are printed 
in the Coupon Books. 

Any Complaints which parties have to make as to the use of the 
Coupons, or the conduct of Hotel Proprietors or Servants, to be addressed, 
in writing, to Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, Fleet 
Street, London. 

Coupons can be obtained at the offices of Messrs. Thomas Cook & 
Son, Ludgate Circus, and 445, West Strand, London ; Cases Street (oppo- 
site New Central Station), Liverpool ; 43, Piccadilly, Manchester ; 16, 
Stephenson Place, New Street, Birmingham ; i. Royal Exchange, Leeds; 
Front of Midland Station, Bradford ; 15, Place du Havre, Paris ; 22, 
Galerie du Roi, Brussels ; 40, Domhof, Cologne ; 90, Rue du Rhdne, 
Geneva; IB, Piazza di Spagna, Rome; and also at the Hotels Swan, 
Lucerne ; Trois Rois, Bale ; Trombetta, Turin ; Victoria, Venice. 

Repayments for unused Hotel Coupons, less 10 per cent, can 
only be made at the Chief Office, Ludgate Circus, Fleet Street, London, 
and no agents are authorised to repay for any not used. 

Hotels in the East. — A special Series of Coupons is provided for 
the East Levant, and we append List of Hotels. 

For Scotland and Ireland also a special series is provided, as per 
Programme. 



EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS 

WHERE cook's COUPONS FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATION WILL 

BE ACCEPTED. 

Hotels in France and French Savoy. 

Aix les Bains . Hotel de la Paix. 
Amiens . . Hotel de TUnivers. 
Amphion (Lake of Geneva) Grand Hotel des Bains. 



Annecy 

Bapneres de Bworre 


Hotel d'Angleterre. 
Hotel de France. 


Bordeaux 




Hotel de France. 


Boulogne 




Grand Hotel Christol. 


Calais 




Hotel Dessin. 


Cannes 




Hotel Beau Site. 


Chamber y 




Hotel de la Poste. 


Chamouny 
Dieppe 




C Hotel de TAngleterre. 
( Hotel Royal. 
Hotel Queen Victoria. 


Dijon 
Fontainelleau 


Hotel Jura. 
Hotel de Londres. 


Gorges du fier 


Chalet Hotel. 


Grenoble 




Hotel Monnet. 


Hyeres 




Hotel des lies d'Or. 


Lyons 
Macon 
Marseilles 




Hotel de I'Europe. 
Hotel de I'Europe. 
Hotel du Louvre et de la Paix. 


Men tone 




Hotel Grande Bretagne. 


Modane 




Grand Hotel International. 
^ Station Buffet. 


Nice . 




Grand Hotel. 


Paris* 


• 


/ Grand Hotel (Special Coupons). 

1 Bedford Hotel (Special Coupons). 

< t Londres et New York, Place du Havre. 


Pau . 


• . 


/ St. Petersbourg, 31;, Rue Caumartin. 
^ Londres, 8, Rue St. Hyacinthe. 
Grand Hotel Gassion. 



* See special note on covet oi lloleY Q,qv3l>^q.xv^. 
fAt the Hotels marked thus -V eooV?.T\0«L^V.^m-a.-3\>^^'=^^' 
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Pontarlier . 


Hotel de la Poste. 


Rouen 


Smith's Albion Hotel. 


Semnoz Alps 


Chalet Hotel de Semnoz. 


Toulon 


Grand Hotel. 


Vichy . 


Grand Hotel des Bains. 


Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, Germany, am 




Austria. 


Adelslerg . 


Grand Hotel. 


Aixla'Cliapellc 


Hotel du Dragon d'Or. 


Amsterdam . 


Old Bible Hotel. 


Am 


C Hotel de la Paix. 
' C Hotel de TEurope. 


Antwerp 


Arnhem 


Grand Hotel du Soleil. 


Augsburg 


Hotel de Baviere, 


Baden-Baden 


Hotel de Hollande. 




( Mark graft's Hotel de T Europe. 


Berlin 


\ Hotel Bartikow. 




( T6pfer's Hotel. 


Bingen 


Hotel Victoria. 


Bonn . 


Grand Hotel Royal. 


Boppard 


Hotel du Rhind. 


Botzen 


Hotel Kaiserkrone (Imperial Crown) 


Breda . 


Hotel Swan. 


Bremen 


Hotel de T Europe. 


Brixen 


Elephant Hotel. 


Bruges 


Hotel de Flandre. 


Brussels 


C Hotel de la Poste. 

( Hotel du Grand Miroir. 


Carlsruhe 


Hotel zuni Erbprinz. 


Cohlence 


Hotel du Geant. 


Cologne 


5 Hotel Belle Vue. 


\ Hotel de Hollande. 


Constance . 


Hotel Hecht. 


Darmstadt . 


Hotel Traube. 


Dresden 


C Grand Union Hotel. 
\ Hotel de Saxe. 


Ems . 


Hotel Darmstadt 


Field of JVaterloo . 


Museum Hotel. 


Frankfort . 


Grand Hotel du Nord. 


^rtel'urg (Baden) . 


Hotel Tresc\iei xmvvv^I^lwtvv 



Ghent , 

Gmunden 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Heidelberg 

Innsbruck 

Ischl . 

Kiel . 

Leipsic 

Mayence 

Met% . 

Munich 

Namur 

Neuwied 

Ostend 

Passau 

Regensburg 

Rendsburg 

Rochefort 

Rotterdam 

Salzburg 

Schwalbach 

Spa 

Stettin 

Strasburg 

Stuttgart 

The Hague 

Trieste 

Vienna 

Wiesbaden 
JVorms 



EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS. 



Hotel de Vienne. 

Hotel Belle Vue. 

Hotel Streit. 

British Hotel. 

Hotel de TEurope. 

Hotel Tyrol. 

Hotel Kruez. 

Hotel Germania. 

Hotel Baviere. 

Hotel de Hollande. 
C Hotel de Paris. 
( Grand Hotel de Metz. 

Hotel Belle Vue. 

Hotel Holland. 

Moravian Hotel. 



Hotel Bayrischen Hof. 
Hotel Three Helmets. 
Hotel Bergman. 
Hotel Biron. 
New Bath Hotel. 
Hotel Erzherzog Carl. 
Hotel Metropole. 
Hotel de I'Europe. 
Hotel du Nord. 
Hotel Mai son Rouge. 
Marquardt's Hotel. 
Hotel du Vieux Doelen. 
Hotel de la Ville. 

Special ) Union Hotel. 
Hotel Coupons ) Hotel Metropole. 
Grand Hotel du Rhin. 
Hotel de I'Europe. 
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Switzerland and the Alpine Districts. 

Hotel de la Cigogne. 
Hotel Victoria. 
Hotel de la Poste. 
Hotel Pilalvis. 
Hotel Ttois'^avs. 
Hinterho?. 



Aarau 

Aigle 

Airolo 

Alpnacht 

y^ndermati . 

Baden (Stmtxerland) 
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Basle . 

BeNinzona . 

Berne . 

Bex 

Biasca 

Brienz 

Brigue 

Cfiaux de Fonds 

Coire . 

Einsiedeln . 

Engelherg . 

Falls of the Rhin 

Fluelen 

Frilourg 

Geneva 

Giesslach 
Grindelwald 
Hospenthal . 

Interlahen . 

La Tour 

Lausanne 

Lauterhrunnen 
Leukerhad . 
Lode 

Leoche-les- Bains 
Lucerne 

Lugano 

Lunirern 

Martigny . 

Meiringen . 

Mendrisio . 
Monte Generoso 

Montreux . 
uMorges 

jVeuc/iatel . 
jRagalz 



{ 
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Hotel Trois Rois. 
( Hotel de T Ange. 
( Hotel de la ViUe. 

Hotel Belle Vue. 

Hotel des Baias. 

Hotel de Biasca. 

Hotel de la Croix Blanche. 

Hotel de la Poste. 

Hotel de la Fleur de Lis. 

Hotel Steiabock. 

Hotel da Paon. 

Hotel Sonnenberg. 
{Neuhausen) Schweizerhof. 

Hotel Croix Blanche et Poste. 

Hotel Zaeheringen. 

Hotel du Lac. [cai 

Grand Hotel de Russie et Anglo- Ame 

Hotel Giessbach. 

Hotel de TAigle Noir. 

Meyerhof. 
\ Hotel Victoria. 
\ Hotel Ritchard. 

Hotel du Rivage. 
( Hotel Gibbon. 
( Hotel TAngleterre, Ouchy. 

Hotel du Capricorne. 

Hotels des Alpes and Belle Vue. 

Hotel Tura. 

Hotel des Alpes. 

Hotel du Cygne (Swan). 

Hotel du Pare. 

Station Buffet. 

Hotel du Lion d'Or. 

Hotel Oberwald. 

Hotel Clerc. 

Hotel du Sauvagc. 

Hotel Mendrisio. 

Hotel de Monteroso. 

Langbein's Hotel Beau-Sejour au Lac 

Hole\ des >A^^?». 

Gtatid Ylo\.e\ d\x Y.^q,. 
Hotel QLvxe\\eti\vol. 






Rigi-Kulm 

Rigi-StcLjlfel 
Rorschach 
Rovio . 
Samaden 

Sarnen 

Schqffliausen 
Sierre . 
Splugen 
St. Gall 
St. Nicholas 



Thoune (Thun) 

Thusis . 

Trient 

Vernayaz 

Vevey . 

Visp , 

Zermatt 

Zurich 



EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS. 

C Hotel du Rigi-Kulm. 
( Hotel Schreiber. 

Hotel Rigi-Staffel. 

Hotel See h of. 

Hotel Rovio. 

Hotel Bernina. 
I Bninig Hotel. 
( Hotel de TOberwalde. 
z — See Falls of the RJdne. 

Hotel Belle Vue. 

Hotel de la Poste. 

Hotel de St. Gall. 

Grand Hotel. 
J Hotel Belle Vue. 
( Grand Hotel de Thun. 

Hotel Via Mala. 

Hotel du Glacier de Trient. 

Hotel des Gorges de Trient. 

Grand Hotel Vevey. 

Hotel de la Poste. 

Hotel du Mont-Cervin. 

Hotel Belle Vue. 
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Hotels in Black Forest. 

Allruck . . Hotel Albthal. 
brennet (Station) . Hotel Werrathal. 
Belgen {High Mountain Station) Rasthaus Belchen. 
Donaueschingen . Hotel Schiitzen. 
Feldlerg (High Mountain Station) Hotel Feldbergerhof. 
Furtwangen . . Angel Hotel. 
Gernshach . . Bath Hotel. 
Hochenschwand . Hotel Maier. 
Holsteig (Hollenthal) Golden Star Hotel. 
Hornberg . . Hotel Baren. 
Lorrach . . Hirsch Hotel. 
Lenxkirch . . Hotel Poste. 
Miillheim . . Hotel Kittler. 
Neustadt . . Hotel Poste. 
Ottenhqfen . . Hotel P^ug. 
Olerkirch . . Hotel "Litide, 
Sckluchsee . . Hotel Star. 
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Sackingen . 


Hotel Schiitzen. 


Schonau 


Hotel Sonne. 


Schopjheim . 


Hotel Three Kings. 


St. Gear gen {Black Forest) Hotel Hirsch. 


St. Blasien . 


Hotel St. Blasien. 


Todtnau 


Hotel Ochsen. 


Triherg (Town) . 


Lion Hotel. 


Triherg {Cascade) 


Black Forest Hotel. 


Vohrenbach . 


Hotel Kreuz. 


Villingen 
kyaldkirch . 


Hotel Blume (Poste). 


Hotel Poste. 


WaUshut . 


Hotel Kuhner. 


Walfach . 


Hotel Krone. 


IVehr {IVerrathal) 


Hotel Krone. 


midlad . 


\ Hotel Freg. 
( Hotel Keim. 




Hotels in Italy. 


Alassio 


Hotel de Londres. 


Ancona 


Hotel della Pace. 


Arona 


Hotel de ritalie. 


Bellaggio 


Hotel Grande Bretagne. 


Bologna 


r Hotel Brun. 
I Station Buffet. 


Bordighera . 


Hotel d*Angleterre. 


Brindisi 


Hotel Oriental. 


Cadennabl'ia {Lak 


e of Como) Grand Hotel Belle Vue. 


Capri . 


Hotel dii Louvre. 


Caserta 


Hotel Victoria. 


Castellamare 


Hotel Royal. 


Cernobhio {Lake Oj 


f Como) Grand Hotel Villa d'Este. 


Chiasso 


Hotel Chiasso. 


Chiavenna . 


Hotel Conradi. 


Como {on Lake) 


Hotel de la Reine d'Angleterre. 


Corfu {Greece) 


Hotel St. George. 


Cornigliano . 


Grand Hotel Villa Rachel. 


Domo dOssola 


Hotel de la Ville. 




C Hotel New York. 


M J t ^^ /UB ^^0^% ^\ ^% 


r/orence 



EUROPEAN AND EASTERN HOTELS. 
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Genoa . 


Hotels de Ville and Trombetta Feder. 


Ischia (Cassamicciola) Hotel Belle Vue. 


La Tour 


Hotel de I'Ours. 


Leghorn 


Hotel du Nord. 


Lucca . 


Hotel de rUnivers. 


Luino . 


Hotel Simplon. 


Mantua 


Hotel de TEcu de France. 


Menaggio 


Hotel Victoria. 


Milan . 


Hotel Royal and Station Buffet. 


Naples 


Hotel Royal des Etrangers. 


Orvieto 


Grand Hotel Delle Belle Arti. 


Padua . 


Hotel Stella d'Ore. 


Pallanxa 


Grand Hotel Pallanza. 


Parma 




Perugia 


Hotel de Perugia. 


Pisa . 


Hotel de Londres. 


Pompeii 


Hotel Diomede. 


Rome . 


Hotel d'Allemagne. 


Salerno 


Hotel Victoria. 


San Remo . 


Hotel Victoria. 


Sienna 


Grand Hotel. 


Sondrio (^Faltelina 


) Hotel de la Poste. 


Sorrento 


Hotel Tramontane. 


Spezia . 


Hotel de la Croix de Make. 


Stresa . 


Hotel des Isles Borromees. 


Syracuse 


Hotel Victoria. 


f Turin 


Hotel Trombetta. 


Varese . 


Grand Hotel Varese. 


^ Venice 


Hotel Victoria. 


Verona 


( Hotel Tower of London. 


' \ Station Buffet. 




Algeria and Tunis. 


Algiers 


\ 


Batna . 


Hotel de Paris. 


Biskra . 


Hotel du Sahara. 


Blidah 


Hotel d'Orient. 


Bona . 




Constantine , 


Hotel d'Onent. 



f At the Hotels marked llius "V CooVs T\cV^\s mvj \i^V^^« 
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Gael ma 
Oran . 
Souhakras 
Tlenwen 
Tunis . 



Catania 

Messina 

Palermo 

Syracuse 

Taormina 



APPENDIX. 

Hotel Auritl. 
Hotel de la Paix. 
Hotel Thagaste. 
Hotel de France. 
Hotel de Paris. 

Hotels in Sicily. 

Grand Hotel. 
Hotel Victoria. 
Hotel de France. 
Hotel Victoria. 
Hotel Timeo. 



Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. 



Aarhuus 
Christiania . 
Copenhagen . 
Helsinglorg . 
Honefos 
Jonkoping . 

Stockholm . 



Hotel Royal. 

Grand Hotel. 

Hotel d'Angleterre. 

Hotel Molberg. 

Gladvett's Hotel. 

Hotel Jonkoping. 
[ Grand Hotel. 
( Hotel Rydberg. 



EASTERN HOTELS (SPECIAL COUPONS). 



Alexandria . 
Cairo . 
Sue% . 
Port Said . 
Jaffa . 

Damascus . 

Jerusalem . 

Bey rout 
Constantinople 

Athens 



Hotel de TEurope. 

Shepheard's Hotel and New Hotel. 

Suez Hotel. 

Hotel de France and Hotel du Louvre. 

Hardegg's *' Jerusalem Hotel" (Cook's 
Agency) . 

Dimetri's Hotel. 
C Mediterranean Hotel. 
\ Hotel de l*Europe. 

Hotel Bellevue. 

Hotel de Luxemburg. 
( Hotel des Etrangers. 
\ llot.e\ ^' Kiv^^\ft\t^, 



INDEX. 
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PAGE 


Aaron's Hill 


2S8 


Alexandria (continued)— 




Aaron, Tomb of . 


276 


Mahomedan Cemetery 


70 


Aboo Girgeh 


138 


Mahmoodeah Canal . 


71 


,, Hamed 


218 


Mosques . . . . 


. 72 


,, Hommoos . 


77 


Pompey's Pillar 


. 70 


„ Kebeer 


244 


Theatres . . . , 


. 63 


„ Kesheyd 


124 


The Pharos 


65 


,, Shekooh . 


245 


Alexandria to Cairo 


74 


Abooser .... 


236 


,, Rosetta . 


• 73 


Abooseer, Rock of 


206 


,, Suez 


. 218 


Aboo Simbel . 


203 


Ammon, Oasis of 


. 224 


Great Temple . 


203 


Amusements of Egyptians , 


- 41 


Smaller Temple 


. 204 


Ancient Canals . 


. 220 


Abooteeg .... 


148 


,, Egyptians 


• S3 


Aboukir Bay 


73 


Antinoe . . . . 


' 144 


Abydoa .... 


ISO 


Aphroditopolis . 


. 136 


Achmour, Canals of . 


241 


ApoUinopolis 


. IS9 


'Ain-el-Ghudyan . 


270 


Arab Architecture 


• 45 


'Ain-el-Weibeh . 


277 


*Arabak, The 


. 271 


'Ain Hawarah 


?S2 


Aroer .... 


. 279 


,, Huderah 


267 


Asinoe 


. 209 


. ,, Moosa .... 


249 


Awes-el-Guarany . 


. 201 


,, Nuweibi'a . 


268 


Ashmoun . 


. 240 


,, Suweirah 


267 


Associated travel, benefits of 


I 


'Akabah .... 


269 


Assouan . 


. 186 


„ Gulf of 


270 


Asyoot 


. 146 


„ to Petra 


271 


Atfeeyah 


. 136 


Alexandria . 


61 


Atfeh .... 


. 74 


Arsenal .... 


73 


Athritis 


. 80 


Baths of Cleopatra . 


72 


Attakah 


. 249 


Bazaars . 


. 69 


Aven .... 


. 216 


Catacombs 


72 


Ayserat 


. ISO 


Churches . . ( 


>3-72 






Cleopatra's Needles . 


- 71 


Backsheesh . 


. 7 


General Notes . 


62 


Bahr Yoosef 


. 'i.w 


History of 


. 64 


I Ba\ooxa. 




Landing at 


. 61 


\ BaW^is . . . • 
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Barrage, The 
I^ths of Pharaoh . 
liattle of the Pyramid 
Bayt-el-Welly . 
Hebayt-el-IIagar . 
Hetlareh 

Bedreflhayn . 

Beersheba . 

Behnesa 

I^lbeis 

Bellianeh 

Benefits of associated 

Benha 

Beni All 

Beni- Hassan 

Beni Salameh 

Benisoocf 

Benoob 

Benoot 

Benoweet 

Berimbal 

Bershom 

Biahnoo 

Bibbeh 

Bible Associations 

Biggeh 

Birket-elKom 

Birket-es-Sab 

Bitter Lakes, The 

Booayb 

Bordein 

Bozrah 

Bubastis 



INDEX. 



travel 



»> 



Canal 



Byadeeyah 

Cairo 

Amusements 

Arrival at 

Baths 

Bazaars . 

Churches 

Citadel . 

Esbekeeyah 

Festivals . 

Health resort 

Heiiopolis 
History of 
Joseph's Well 



PAGE 

i29» 235 
252 

74 
199 

237 
148 

135 
289 

138 
216 

150 

I 

80-236 

146 

141 

207 

^37 
238 
158 
149 
240 
236 
214 

55 
194 

209 

80 

224 

185 

216 
284 
216 
217 
144 



PAGE 

96 
125 

87 
129 

89 



Cairo {cotuintt^ — 

Library . 
Memphis. 
Modem Cairo . 
Mokattam Mountains 
Mooskee 

Mosques . . 22, 94, 119 

Museum at Boulak . . 97 
Old Cairo , . .119 

Petrified Forest . .129 
Philanthropic Institutions . 97 
Pyramids of Ghizeh . . 106 
Sakkarah . . .125 

Schools . . . . 96 
Shoobra . . . .121 
The Barrage . . .129 
Theatres . . .84 

The Sphinx . . .118 
Tombs of Memlooks . 129 

Virgin's Tree . . .123 
Cairo to Damietta . . 241 
,, by water. 23 j 

the Fyoom . . 2S 
„ Natron Lakes 207 

Suez • . .215 

Syria 

by Mount Sinai 245 

by short Desert route 281 



it 



>> 



a 



a 



a 



ft 
it 



tt 



tt 




tt 



tt 



tt 



Canals, Ancient 
Canal of Achmour 

Menzaleh 

Moez 
Canopus 
Carmel 
Cataract, First 

,, Ascent of 
,, Descent of 

Second . 
Catherine, Convent of St 
Chalouf .... 
Chenoboscion 

Climate . . •• . 

Commerce .... 
Contra-Lycopolis . 
Convent of St. Catherine 

,, The Forty . 

Cook &. Son's Arrangements. 

CooV% "^^^-t Tqvos. \a Y>xst 



220 

241 
240 

241 

P 
280 

189 

190 

196 

206 

258 

218 

153 
31 

148 
258 
204 

8 
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PAGE 



*s Tours to Great Desert 

and Palestine 
)s . . . 



dilopolis 



ms and Manners 

Egyptians 

ms of Mahomedans 

polls . 



of 



beahs and Steamer 

•Jile 

eh . . . 

mhoor . 

lietta 

)t-esh-Sher^ef 
)t Oshmoon 
Ambra Bishoi 

Baramoos 

-el-Bukkara 

el-Macarius. 

Sudani 
et-er-Ramleh 
Dat Sheykh Ahmed 
, The . 

derah 

o6r 

« 

ok 
boea 

eh 

of Egyptians 
sties . 



s on 



14 

158 

36 
212 

197 

38 
42 

138 
19S 

IS 
201 

77 
238 

145 

20S 

208 

146 

208 

208 

266, 267 

265 

78 

154 
199 

202 

75 
5 
4 

153 
3 

39 

47 



m Tours, Season for 
ayr en Nakhl 



byias . 
Ekhmeem . 
:ic Gulf 
antine, Island of 



rish . 




144 
182 
182 
, 269 
269 
188 
252 
269 
281 

245 



El Deh" 

Edwa 

Fendane . 

Guisr 

Hareib . 

Helleh . 

Kab 

Khargeh. 

Khuzneh Faraon 

Kom-el-Ahmar 

Koola 

Markhah 

Muggreh 

Muktala 

Murrkeiyeh 

Tih 

Wasta 
Embabeh 
Erment 
Er Rahah 
Erweis-el-ferbeirig 
Erzion-geber 
Eshcol . . 
Esh Shurafa 

Esneh 

Faid . 

False Pyramid, The 
Farras. 
Farshoot 
Feiran . 

Feiran, Oasis of 
Feriiyg ' 
Feshun ? 
Fiddin*ieen . 
Fouahl . 

Founi^bdn of Moses 
Fow '< . 
Fyo6 ,ni. The 

Gate ? of Widy Feiran 

Gaza^ 

GebO Aboo Ghaboh 

Gebi^el Abouiaydan 

Gebera^-TiTT . / 

y. . ^.« *. • _^ 

19 "' 
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. 274 
. 211 
. 227 
. 227 
. 146 
. 182 
. 182 
» 235 
. 272 
. 182 
. 182 

. «45 
. 245 

210, 148 

. 74 
. 180 

.263 
. 26s 
. 270 
. 281 

! 180 
. 218 

• «35 

• »s 

• >53 
. 256 

• 255 
. 20c 

. 138 
. 214 

. 74 
. 262 
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GeneC^ 



185 
MS 
•3g 
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INDEX. 


ACI 




29 


Jebel Usdnm 


187 


i&V . ■ ■ ■ 


30 


„ Gingeh . 


IJl 


G«f Hoaayn . 


200 


„ Hanunam Pharoon 


151 




19S 


„ Haroun 


4 


Ghiieh, Pyramids of . 


iS 


„ Katereena . 


l&t 


Girgc!. 


150 


,. Moosa 


161 


Gur-el-Agoos 


l*J 


Joktheel . 


175 


Gol6sneh . 


Jephsean . . . 


145 


Gow .... 


148 


Jethro's Well 


I^ 


"Graves of Lust" 


368 


Jethro, VallCTof . 
JudaK Hill Country of 


■£ 


Great Oasis . 


234 


Gulfof'Akabak . 


370 






Gutteea 


;s 


Kadish Bamea . . ,72 


-an 

77 


Hadji Kandeel . 

Higar es Salim . 

„ Silsileh . 


14S 


Kafr-el-Iyst . . 
Kafr-ei-Zyat 
EalsbBheh . 


3 


Harbeyt . . 
Hozeroth 
Ittith 


.at 


Kalioob 

Kalouseneh . . . 

Kantarah . . 


2J7 




Earoak . . . ,59- 


-in 


leheeyah '. '. '. 
Heliopolis . . . 
Hdwan . . . 

HieraconopoliE . 
HIU Cauntry of Judah . 
History of Egj-pt . . 
Hor. Mount 


244 
"a3 
I3S 

1 

ago 
46 

216 

153 
'45 


Keneh 

Kent. . 

Khamseen . . 
KhlnYnmas 
Khedive MaU Steamers 
Kibroath Hattaavah . 
Sobt . . 
Kom Ahmar . 


■£ 
J 

■si 
141 


How . . . . 
Hoirarte . 


„ Ayr . 
„ AxnbOO . . 
Koortee 


IS6 


Ibreem 


202 




fJS 


Illness. 




Koos .... 


IS9 




203 


Korosko 
Kostanineh . 




ilh^a"" ; ; ; 

Island of Elephantine . 
^„ ..Kureiyeli , 


79 

270 


Kureiyeh, Island of . 

Kunnel 
Kumub. . 


i 

279 


ZsniBllia ■ 


22s 








"37 


Labyrinth, The . . . 


312 


Itfoo .... 


149 


Lake Mareotis . . 


76 






„ Menialeh . . 228- 




lebel-ed-Deyr . . 
Jebel-e!-Markhah . 


'2S7 


„ Mteris 




2S3 


„ Timsah . . 


115 


„ Mondjah 


.156 


lake., Tiie Bitter 


'5 


„ Tahciieh 


. 156 \ Vc™i^mita,T>«, . 


^ebel-el-Tih 


. ;^ 


\ \jtft05 toA^^VT™! 


• -i 
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lauxor 

Maabdeh, Pits of 
Maghagha . 
Maharniker . 
Mahatta 
Mahomedanism and its 

toms 
Malate6ah . 

Manfaloot 

Manners and Customs 

Mansoorah 

Manufacturers 

Maon . 

Mareotis, Lake • 

Matareeah 

Medamdt 

Medeeneh 

Mellawee 

Memphis 

Menoof 

Mensheeyah 

Menzaleh, Canal of 

„ Lake . 
Metahara 
Milh . 
Mineh-el-Ganah . 

Minieh 

Mishte 

Moab, Land of . 

Moez, Canals of . 

Mokattam Mountains 

Moladah 

Money 

Money-table 

Mosques 

Mount Hor . 

Serbal 

Sinai 
Mungabat . 
Mutaneh 
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PAGE 
159—176 
146 

201 
196 
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144, 



228 



42 

138 
146 

38 

238 

37 
287 

76 

244 

159 
211 

145 

125 

74 
150 

242 

240 

141 

279 
217 
140 
149 
284 
241 
129 

279 

2 

2 

44 
276 
256 
266 
146 
180 



Natural History and Produc- 
tions . . . •31 
Neby Saleh, Tomb of . . 266 
Nefiche .... 218 
N^deh .... 159 
Negeb, The .... 279 
NUe^ Itinerary to First Cata- 
ract .... 16 
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Nile, Itinerary to Second 
. Cataract 
Rise of 
The . 

Bible Associa- 
tions of 
Embarkation for 
The History of. 
.,, ,, Journey of. 
Nitria, Desert of 
Kubia 
Nugb Buderah 
Hawa. 
Sufah. 
Suwig 
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Oases, The 

Oasis, Great 

Little 

of Ammon 
,, of Feiran 
Old Cairo . 
Om Baydah 
On 

Onion . 
Ophthalmia 



Passage of the Red Sea 
Passports 
Peninsula of Sinai 

Fetra 

Petra to Hebron. By Kerak 

and the Dead Sea . 
Pharbaethus . 
Pharaoh, Baths of 

Fhilee 

Pharaoh's Bed . 

Temple of Athor 
„ ,, Esculapius 
>> >> *sis . 
Pi-Beseth . 
Plain of Suez 
Population . 
Fort Said 
Postage to the East 
Practical IwC^c^rscA^*^^ \ftx 



25 

34 

131 

132 

134 

131 

133 
207 

196 
254 

257 
278 

266 

233 

234 

234 

234 

255 
119 

234 
123 

215 
5 

249 

3 
246 

271 

283 

245 
252 

191 

196 
196 

195 
192 

216 

223 

228 
6 
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Pyramids of Sakkarah 
The False 
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Rahah, Valley of 
Railways in ^ypt 
Raimeh 
Ramaneah . 
Ramleh 
Raramoon . 
Ras Aboo Zeneemeh 
Ras^l-Ech . 
Ras Sufsafeh 
Red Sea, Passage of 
Refhah 
Rephidim . 
Rhaphia 
Rhinocolura 
Rigga . 

Rise of the Nile . 
Roda . 
Rosetta 

Routes from London 
East . 
from America 
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SaiB • 

Sakieh, Use of the 

Sakkarah 

Season for Eastern Tours 

Seewah Shargieh . 

Seih Baba . 

Sela . 

Selah . 

Semaloot 

Sembellanein 

Semenhood . 

Senhoor 

Senoris 

Serapeum . 

Serbal, Mount 

Shabeka 

Shadoof, Use of the 

Sharara 

Sherg Selin 

Sheykh FodI 

,, Timay . 
Shibeen-el-Kanater 
Shobek 
Shoobra 
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72, 242 
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254 
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138 

245 

237 
214 
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224 

256 

149 

79 
141 

148 

138 
143 

283 
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Shnt-el-Ragel 
Sidfeh. 

Silsilis 
Siliweh 

Sinai, Mount . 

Sinai to Akabah . 

Sinai to Hebron. By Beer 

sheba • 
Sinai to Suez 
Sooadee 
Souhag 
Sphinx, The 
Steamers and Dahabeahs on 

Nile 

Suez. 

Suez Canal, Opening of 
Changes in 
Prospects of 
Statistics con 
ceming 
Suez, Plain of 
„ to Mount Sinai 
,, to Port Said 
Surabit-el-Khadim 
Sweet- Water Canal 
Syene 
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Taberah 
Tafah 

Tahteh . 

Talkah 

Tanis 
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NEW ARRANGEMENTS 



FOR 



TOURS IN EGYPT, PALESTINE, 



AND 



OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST. 



THOMAS COOK & SON 

Have been enabled to secure the services of Mr. Floyd, and in one of 
those seasons of unusual difficulty, occasioned by snow storms in the 
Lebanon, his services were appreciated at the highest value by a party of 
nearly thirty, amongst whom were many distinguished travellers, both 
American and English. Mr. Floyd is now engaged to superintend the 
business of Thomas Cook & Son in Palestine and Syria, to engage the 
best Dragomans of the country, and to travel with iis many parties as possible. 

New and important arrangements have been made with the proprietor 
of the Jerusalem Hotel at JafSi to accommodate our travellers, and to place 
at our disposal all available carriages between Jaffa and Jerusalem. For 
excess of numbers horses will continue to be provided for the best riders, 
and the aim will be to complete the journey between the port and the Holy 
City in a day. With a view to the probability of effecting such a desirable 
arrangement, Thomas Cook & Son last year purchased a large and con- 
venient house outside the walls of Jerusalem, which may be used as a Depot 
for tent equipments and stores, and a centre of organizations for travelling 
through the country. 

These new itineraries will be worked out under the supervision of Mr. 
Floyd, who has been engaged as the Palestine representative of Thomas 
Cook & Son, and who will have the selection of the best dragomans that 
can be found in the country, such dragomans being under his control. 

Parties in any numbers can select any of the following itineraries, and 
travel quite independent of any other parties, having their own dragomans 
and camp servants. 

The scale of charges will be regulated by the numbers, from two to ten 
persons ; ten and upwards being the numbers for which the lowest uniform 
charges are made. Quotations of fares will be given when the numbers are 
made up and the routes to and through Palestine are determined upon. We 
can furnish tickets to travel by any line of Atlantic and Mediterranean 
Steamers, and by any route over the European Continent, and it will be 
to the interest of travellers to take through tickets from America, England, 
or elsewhere^ to Palestine and back. 

XOTPT. a 
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PALESTINE ITINERARIES. 

We commence with the shortest of our tours, and extend the arrangements 
to the longest, embracing the Desert and the country east of the Jordan. 

FIRST ITINEBABY. 
For a Ten Days' Tour in Judea. 

Land at Jaffa, and after stopping a day there, go by carriages or riding 
horses to Jerusalem, crossing the plains of Sharon by Yasur, Beit Dejan, to 
Ramleh, Valley of Ajalon, Kirjath-Jearim, Kolonieh (the traditional 
Emmaus), ten hours to Jerusalem by carriage in one day ; twelve hours on 
horseback in two days. For all possible journeys carriages will be provided 
at the yerusalent Hotels Jaffa. Jerusalem to Mar Saba, seven hours* riding, 
by Rachel's Tomb, Solomon's Pools, Bethlehem, Shepherds' Field, and 
over the hills of the Wilderness of Judea ; encamp in the Kedron Valley, 
near by the convent of Mar Saba. Second Day from Jerusalem, ride over 
the hills of Judea to the plain of the Dead S.ea» tarry there about an hour, 
giving time to bathe, and then ride to the Jordan, lunch on its banks, bathe 
in its stream, and then ride across the plain to the site of Jericho, and 
encamp near the Fountain of Elisha, at foot of the Mountain of Tempta- 
tion : eight hours in the saddle. On the Third Day travel back to Jerusalem, 
ascending the hilly road by the brook Cherith, Enihemesh, Bethany, Mount 
of Olives, and by the site of Gethsemane, and across the Valley of Jeho- 
shaphat to Jerusalem. The stay at Jerusalem can be regulated by the time 
of sailing from Jaffa. The tour may occupy from ten to fourteen days. 
The return journey from Jaffa may be either by the direct road, via Kirjath- 
Jearim and Ramleh, or by Mizpah ( Neby Samwil),Gibeon, Upper and Lower 
Bethhoron, Gimzo, Lydda, and direct over plains of Sharon, or round by 
Ramleh to Jaffa. The Bethhoron road will occupy two days of moderate 
travel. The journey the direct way can be made in a day, either by carriage or 
by tolerably good riders on horseback. The descent of nearly 3000 feet from 
Jerusalem to the sea is favourable to the rider in that direction, whether by 
carriage or in the saddle. At Jaffa, the returning traveller is subject to the 
caprice of winds, waves, and irregular steamboat sailings, which frequently 
render embarkation a matter of great uncertainty. Nevertheless it is neces- 
sary to be there at the time appointed for sailing, and if the steamer is seen 
to go past in the distance, wait patiently for the next. 

SECOND ITINEBABY, 
Ccmbining the Land of Judea with. Philistia. 

Jaffa to Jerusalem, by carriage or riding horse, as shown in the Fiitt 
Itinerary. Make the stay at Jerusalem to correspond with the time requu«l 
for the following seven clays' trip : — 

First Day. — ^Jerusalem to Jericho, by the Mount of Olives, Bethany, and 
down the hiUy road by the brook Cherith to the Plains of Jericho, a ride of 
about six hours. Encamp near the Fountain of Elisha. 

Second Day. — Ride across the plain, about four miles, to the Jordan, 

and from -thence to the Dead Sea After lunch, proceed across the plain, 

and through zig-zag mountain passes to Mar Saba. After viewing the con- 

vent, encamp fdr the' lujj^t *\n ?L\a.\\e^^ of the Kedron. Day's ride about 

e/glif hours. 
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Third Day. — Proceed from the camping-ground to Bethlehem, crossing 
the field " where shepherds watched their flocks by night." Several hour? 
may be spent in examining the church, grottoes, and other places of interest 
in the famed historic city, after which proceed to Solomon's Pools by way 
of Rachel's Tomb, and encamp near the upper pool. This is not a heavy 
day, the ride being but about six hours. 

Fourth Day — From Solomon's Pools to Hebron, by the course of the 
ancient royal road, and through the valley of Eshcol, passing near to Abra- 
ham's Oak. Encamp at Hebron, and see there all that may be seen of the 
Cave of Machpelah. The ride from four to five hours. 

Fifth Day. — From Hebron to Beit Jibrin, passing at a short distance 
from the Caves of Eleutheropolis, which may be partially visited in the day, 
the ride being not more than about six hours to the camping-ground. 

Sixth Day. — Pass through the famed valeof Elah, where the Philistines, 
with Goliath, defied the armies of Israel, and where David gained his signal 
victory over the giant. Proceed by Bethshemesh to Gath, and encamp 
there ; a moderate day's ride of seven to eight hours. 

Seventh Day. —Complete the tour from Gath to Jaffa, a journey of six to 
seven hours ; wait arrival of steamer at the Jerusalem Hotel, delightfully 
situated on the eminence overlooking the orange-groves and the sea. 

THIRD ITINBRABY, 

Comprising a greater extent of Philistia with the Land 

of Judea. 

This is a tour by carriage or riding horse, from Jaffa to Jerusalem ; camp- 
ing arrangements from Jerusalem to Jericho, the Jordan, Dead Sea, Mar 
Saba, Bethlehem, Solomon's Pools, Hebron, etc., to Beit Jibrin, same as 
described in Second Itinerary, requiring to that point six or seven days, 
and from thence taking the following course : 

Seventh Day. — Beit Jibrin to Gaza, passing Ain Lachish and Eglon. 
Encamp at Gaza, and spend Sunday there, if possible so to arrange. Gaza 
is a considerable city, with schools and other Christian agencies in operation. 

Eighth Day. — Of actual travel, take the course by Askelon, Migdol, 
Gad, and camp at for the night. 

Ninth Day.— Completing the tour by Ekron to Jaffa, passing «j route 
the Jews' model farm and colony. This tour will occupy about fifteen days, 
giving four or five days to Jerusalem. 

These Itineraries, Nos. 2 and 3, had better not be attempted in wet 
weather, as the low-lying lands of Philistia are frequently rendered impass- 
able by storms and floods. 

FOURTH ITINERARY. 
First of the Tours going IVorth of Jerusalem. 

First Day. — ^Jaffa to Jerusalem by carriage or riding horse, as in the 
three previous tours. Stay at Jerusalem to be governed by the sailing of 
steamers, and the six days required for travelling after leaving the holy city. 

Second Travelling Day — ^Jerusalem to Mar Saba by the way of Rachel's 
Tomb, Solomon's Pools, Bethlehem, the Shepherds' Field, and over the 
hills of the Wilderness of Judea. Encamp in the Kedron Valley, near Mar 
Saba convent 

Third Day. — Over the hills and throxx^Jv V\tvA\T\^N?k)\e3'JN*xA^^^N^^^^!««-^ 
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to the Valley of the Dead Sea, to the head of the great and mysterious 
lake ; bathe in its waters, and then resume the journey to the banks of the 
Jordan. Lunch there ; bathe with careful avoidance of its dangerous cur- 
rent ; afterwards ride to Jericho, where the camp will be pitched for the 
night. About eight hours in the saddle. 

Fourth Day. — Proceed over the hills by a rough way to Bethel ; cross 
the frontier line which divides Judea and Samaria, and ride forward through 
one of the best-cultivated districts of Palestine to the Valley of the Rob- 
bers' Fountain. Encamp in the valley or on the high land of Sinjel. A 
day's ride of about eight hours. 

Fifth Day. — Pass over the valley and gentle slopes of Shiloh, and from 
thence to the great and fruitful plain of Beulah ; call at Jacob's Well, and 
then ride through the interesting valley, on the sides of which rise the 
mountain ranges of Ebel and Gerizim. Near the entrance to the valley is 
the reputed tomb of Joseph, where his remains were buried after being 
brought up from the land of Egypt. Encamp at Nablous, the ancient 
Shechem, the home of all that remains of the sect of the Samaritans, where 
old copies of the Pentateuch are sacredly kept in a poor little building 
occupied as their " temple." The ride of the day about eight hours. 

Sixth and Seventh Days. — Will be consumed in going from Nablous to 
Jaffa, the camp stopping for one night by the way. The ride of the two 
days must occupy fourteen or fifteen hours. The road between Nablous 
and Jaffa has been ** improved " after the Turkish fashion, but it is not yet 
available for wheels. This is the last of our series of itineraries that begin 
and terminate at Jaffa. 

FIFTH ITINERARY. 
Including all of the Fourth, and extending to the Sea of 

Galilee, Nazareth, and Carmel 

For five days the route and travel the same as the Fourth Itinerary, 
and then pursuing the northerly course to Samaria and otherplaces as shown 
below : — 

Sixth Travelling Day. — Leave Nablous by well -watered and well-culti- 
vated grounds and orchards in the direction of Samaria, the site of the 
Ivory Palace of Ahab. Interesting ruins of a Crusaders' temple, asso- 
ciated with legends of the tombs of John the Baptist, Elizabeth, and others 
of Scriptural associations. Beautiful slopes on the northern side of the 
hill, and a rich plain with broken jp;ranite columns lying about in all direc- 
tions. Pass near to the village of Dothan, where Joseph was sold to the 
Ishmaelitish merchants, and halt for the night at Jenm, after a ride of 
about eight hours. 

Seventh Day. — T eaving Jenin, enter on the great plain of Esdraelon, 
pass by Jezreel, the Fountain of Gideon, Shunem, and other interesting 
localities, to the foot of Mount Tabor, and- encamp there, at a short dis- 
tance from Nain and Endor A day's ride of about seven hours. 

Eighth Day. — Travel from Mount Tabor to Tiberias, and halt for the 
night on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, where a day or more may be spent 
at the discretion of the travellers. The journey from Tabor to Tiberias 
need not exceed about five hours. 

Ninth Day of Travel. — Ascend from the shores of the lake, by the 
Mount of Beatitudes, to Kenna or Cw\a. o^ QliJC^Vtt., v^ ^^weth, a journey 
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of about six hours. Contrive, if possible, to spend Sunday at this deeply 
interesting, historical village, where ancient sites are the subjects of con- 
tention between Greek and Latin Christians, and where a beautiful edifice 
has been erected for Protestant worship. 

Tenth Day. —Travel from Nazareth to Carmel, crossing the riverKishonr 
and passing near to the place of sacrifice. Caifa, at foot of Mount Carmel, 
is being rapidly brought under cultivation by a colony of Germans, who 
have built an hotel and a number of cottages. Here a day or two may be 
pleasantly spent if the travelling and steamer arrangements are carefully 
calculated. The Austrian Lloyds steamers call at Caifa on their passage 
both ways between Alexandria and Constantinople. The tour should be 
arranged to harmonize with the steamboat service, which is fortnightly 
both ways. 

SIXTH ITINERARY. 

Embracing all of the Fif rh as far as Caifa, and including 
the Coast Route by Tyre and Sidon to Beyrout. 

After the ten days of travel described in the Fifth Itinerary, the Sixth 
Tour may be accomplished by four additional days, as shown below : — 

Eleventh Day. — Travel from Caifa to Acre, visit the ancient fortress, 
and encamp at Achzib — not a heavy day if the weather is favourable. Five 
or six hours in the saddle. 

Twelfth Day. — Ascend the ladder of Tyre — a rough and difficult way, 
greatly improved — to the city of Tyre. Ancient fountains, the reputed 
tomb of Hiram, King of Tyre, and submerged ruins, engage the attention 
of travellers here, where the camp will be stationed for a night, after a ride 
of perhaps six to seven hours. 

Thirteenth Day. — Travel by Sareptato Sidon, another moderate riding 
day of six or seven hours, to the camping-ground at Sidon, the city so 
frequently associated in the sacred history with Tyre. 

Fourteenth Day. — From Sidon to Beyrout is a coast journey of seven to 
eight hours, and this day completes our Sixth Itinerary. Beyrout is a 
delightful place to rest in after a journey through Palestine and there is 
more certainty of embarking than at Jaffa. 

SEVENTH ITINERARY. 
The Beaten Track of a Thirty Days' Tour in Palestine. 

This itinerary has been frequently described in the programmes of our 
Personally-conducted Tours. In the late autumn we prefer to travel from 
north to south, thus going with the season. In the spring the contrary way 
is preferable, as the way of the Lebanon and Mount Hermon is frequently 
snowed up in the early part of the year. 

Seven travelling days are shown in the Fifth Itinerary to Jenin, and 
from that point we travel on the 

Eighth Day — To Nazareth, crossing the Plain of Esdraelon byjezreel, 
Gideon's Fountain, Shunem, leaving to the right Nain, Endor, Mount 
Tabor, etc., and going by Shunem, across the plain to the foot of the 
Galilean Hills, the ascent of which to Nazareth requires ^«aX ^»x^^>^.\«s«!iS8 
very precipitous, and moderate riders must tioV cr^ecV \» ^ccwtccs^^ "^'^ 
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journey from Jenin to Nazareth in less than seven to eight hours. Again 
we advise the spending of Sunday at this place of sacred memories. 

Ninth Day. — The journey from Nazareth to the Sea of Galilee, by 
Kenna, or Cana, occupies about six hours in the saddle, or more if the 
camp is stationed at the head of the lake. If possible two days should be 
appropriated to this locality, so rich as it is in historical reminiscences, in 
addition to its pleasant natural attractions. 

Tenth Day. — Two ways present themselves from the head of the lake— 
the site of the ancient Chorazin and Capernaum, to Banias— Caesarea 
Fhilippi. The way by the Waters of Merom occupy two days, and that 
by Sated and Naphtali takes three days. The latter is the most interest- 
ing, and is free from the swamps and damp of the lower road. The 
choice of these two ways is generally left to the travellers, who may be 
guided by the state of the weather and the time at their disposaL Assuming 
that the high road is preferred, three days will be consumed between the 
Sea of Galilee and Banias, and to that section of the itinerary we allot the 

Eleventh, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Days of travel, arriving at Banias on 
the Thirteenth Day of actual travel, not including the time spent at Jeni- 
silem and the Sunday at Nazareth, to attain which the start from Jerusalem 
should be not later than Wednesday morning. 

Fourteenth Day. — Starting from Banias, there is a pretty sharp rise up 
the slopes of Hermon until an elevation of about 5000 feet from the sea 
level is reached. It is a rough way at best, and in stormy weather the 
most disagreeable part of the journey, often blocked with snow, and then 
difficult to discern the outlines of the track. Eight hours of uninterrupted 
travel bring the riders to ATtt/r Hawar^ a camping-ground still too elevated 
and exposed to the rude blasts from Hermon to be very agreeable. It is 
always pleasant to get safely on the way to the great plain on which 
Damascus is located, and the 

Fifteenth Day is generally a pleasant ride of about six hours to Da- 
mascus, where a Sunday and about a couple more days are required to get 
a good view of the peculiarities of the city. 

Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Days are spent in traversing 
the heights and depths of the Anti-Lebanon, following for a day or more 
the course of the Barada (the Abana of Scripture), which is crossed and 
re-crossed at several points. The ride altogether is very fine in good 
weather, and the day's work not very heavy. We generally get into BaaJbec 
a little after midday, on the third day out from Damascus, and a long 
afternoon and evening, and pleasant early morning, are consumed amid the 
ruins of the famed group of demolished temples, which still present features 
of great artistic beauty and strength. 

Nineteenth Day. — A comparatively easy ride of about eight hours down 
the fertile valley of the Lebanon brings the traveller to a convenient camp- 
ing-ground, adjacent to the diligence road from Bejrrout to Damascus. It 
is interesting to deviate a little from the beaten track, and pass through the 
Christian village of Zahleh, where the good effects of Christian education 
are seen in the marked decorum of an apparently thriving population. 

Twentieth Day. — The journey to Beyrout is continued over an excellent 

coach road rising to an elevation of 5000 feet, and then descending by 

winding slopes, with magnificent sMnery on either hand, to the best-built 

Biid most prosperous city m S7TV8C. At Beyrout the itinerary termi- 
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From Beyrout the usual course is to take steamer along the coast to 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Smyrna, and Constantinople ; from thence to Syra and 
Athens, and back to Italy and Austria. But of the routes to and from 
Palestine we shall speak when we have done with this series of itineraries. 

EIGHTH ITINERARY. 

Combiniag all that is included in the Seventh, with the 
addition of the Coast Route by Sidon, Tyre, and 
Carmel to Jaffa. 

Forty days are required to do justice to this extended tour, which should 
commence at Beyrout, and be taken in the following routine to Jaffa, from 
which point the whole of the Seventh Itinerary may be taken, as given 
above :— 

First Day. — Start with the camp from Beyrout, cross a sandy plain, and 
get to the coast as soon as practicable, continuing near to the sea to Sidon. 
Seven to eight hours will be required for this section. 

Second Day. —Pass the little village or **city of Sarepta," as described 
of old, to Tyre, and stop there a night Six or seven hours in the saddle. 

Third Day. —Descend the Tyrian Ladder to the Valley of the Kishon, 
halting for a night at Acre. A day's ride of about six hours. 

Fourth Day. — Pursue the course from Acre to the foot of Mount 
Carmel, and encamp there. It will be interesting to visit the monastery, 
and get the commanding view which its position affords of the "great sea" 
and the Carmel range, which are full of interesting Scripture memories. 

Fifth and Sixth Days should suffice for the journey by the coast, past 
Csesarea, the seat of Roman power and magnificence, and the scene of 
various events and incidents recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. There 
is not much left to indicate the magnificence of the palace that existed 
there. 

As indicated above, having arrived at Jaffa, the route already described 
may be taken just as it stands in the Seventh Itinerary, or deviations may 
be made at discretion. Either way, by Kirjath-Jearim or Bethhoron, may 
be taken to Jerusalem, or it would be practicable to go southward to 
Philistia, reversing one or other of the itineraries already given, round by 
Gaza or Gath to Hebron, and thence to Jerusalem. In forty days this 
might be accomplished. 

The foregoing eight itineraries cover the chief districts of interest west 
of the Jordan and in the Lebanon. We now propose to cross the Jordan, 
and show a couple of practicable routes in the Land of Moab, and one in 
the Hauran to the east of Damascus^ 

NINTH ITINERARY. 
First Tour to Moah. 

Jaffa to Jerusalem, as already described, by carriage or saddle horses in 
one day or two ; allowing two days for the journey, we begin on the 

Third Day — And take trip, already described, by Solomon's Pools and 
Bethlehem to Mar Saba. 

Fourth Day. — From Mar Saba to the Dead Sea and t\vt ^^x^i»k^ ^ssl- 
camping on the bank of the river after a '^ouTtve^ cA «SQo>a\. ^fcH^wV^N«^- 
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Fifth Day. — From the Jordan, crossing the river above its outlet into 
the Dead Sea, and making the journey of about seven hours to Heshbon. 

Sixth Day. — To Mount Nebo and back, the camp remaining at 
Heshbon. 

Seventh Day. — From Heshbon to Rabbath Ammon, via Elealeh, 
seven hours' journey. 

Eighth and Ninth Days. — From Rabbath Ammon to Jerash (Gerasa) 
by the course of the river Jabbok. This journey will require two days of 
about seven hours each, the camp to be fixed where most convenient for water. 

Tenth Day. -A rather long ride of eight and a half hours from Jerash 
to Es Salt (or Ramoth Gilead). 

Eleventh Day. — Es Salt to Jericho, nine hours. 

Twelfth Day. — ^Jericho to Jerusalem by the road already described. 
Deducting the two days allowed for the journey from Jaffa to Jerusalem, 
this tour to Moab will be accomplished in ten days of actual travel, taking 
the circuitous route from Jerusalem to Mar Saba and the Dead Sea. A 
longer route is given in the next itinerary. 

TENTH ITINERARY. 
A More Extended Tour East of the Jordan. 

Taking the course described in the Ninth Itinerary as far as Rabbath- 
Ammon, seven days of travel from Jaffa or five days from Jerusalem, bom 
which point we take our calculation, and begin on the 

Sixth Day. — From Ra))bath- Ammon to Es-Salt (Ramoth Gilead). 

Seventh Day. — From Jerash to Wady Zabeis (Jabesh Gilead), via Suf 
A*Glun to Helaweh, a journey of seven hours. 

Eighth Day. — From Wddy Zabeis to Um Keis (Gadara), «/w Pella, 
seven hours. 

Ninth Day. — From Um Keis to Bethsaida of the Desert, via El Husn 
(Gramala), seven hours. 

Tenth Day.^From Bethsaida of the Desert to Tiberias, zna the Jordan, 
Chorazin, Bethsaida of Galilee, Capernaum, and Plain of Genessaret, seven 
and a half hours. 

Eleventh Day. — From Tiberias to Safed, by the Mount of Beatitudes, 
Beth Arbela, and W&dy Hamman (Valley of the Pigeons), eight hours. 

Twelfth Day. — From Safed at Mes-el-Jabel, via Hazor and Kadesh 
Naphtali, seven and a half hours. 

Thirteenth Day. — From Mes-el-Jabel to Banias (Csesarea Philippa) wii 
Beth Rehob and Dan, about six hours. , 

From Banias to Damascus, the route has been already described in a 
journey of two days, halting for a night at Kefr Hauwar. Three days 
more from Damascus to Baalbec, and two days from Baalbec to Beyrout 
A Tour of twenty days of actual travel from Jerusalem, and with necessary 
stoppages such a Tour ought to have forty days allotted to it, though with 
hard work it might be got over in thirty days. 

These Tours to the east of the Jordan would require the special pro- 
tection of the local sheikhs, and would involve costs for this protection, 
varying in amount in proportion to the number of the parties. This would 
have to be arranged by special contract at the time, as no fixed charges can 
be satisfactorily arranged. Mt. ¥\o^d\s as capable as any man to nandle 
these black -mail exactioni». 
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ELEVENTH ITINERARY. 
Tour from Damasous to the Hauran. 

Taking Damascus as the starting-point of this extension to ther 
Hauran» we will simply show the number of days required from that city, 
instead of repeating any of the routes leading to Damascus. 

First Day. — From Damascus to Burak in eight hours' ride via Nejha 
and the river Awaj. 

Second Day. — From Burak to Dama via El Mismiyeh (Phaene), Shaa- 
rah, and Samma, seven and a half hours. 

Third Day. — From Dama to Urn es Zeitun via Dier el Dama (ascend 
Mount Tel Amarah to view the Land of Bashan), eight hours* ride. 

Fourth Day. — From Urn es Zeitun to Thuhba via Bethemyeh (Bota- 
nen) and Shukah (Luccea), seven and a half hours. 

Fifth Day. — From Thuhba to Hebron via Tuliem, Kunawat (Kenath)„ 
and Jeweidh, seven hours. 

Sixth Day. — From Hebron to Saleh via EI Kufr and Jesneh, eight hours. 

Seventh Day. — From Saleh to Basrah zna Orman (Philippopolis) and 
Sulkad (Saleah), eight hours. 

Eighth Day. — From Basrah to Derah by Ghusam and Adraha, seven 
and a half hours. 

Ninth Day. — From Dera to Muyeidel via Meyarile and Edhra (Edrei), 
seven hours. 

Tenth Day. — From Muyeidel to Kesweh via Es Sunamein (Apre) and 
Dean, seven hours. 

Eleventh Day. — From Kesweh to Damascus zna Ashrafijeh and Es 
Sabineh, six hoursi 

To make this tour, a fortnight would have to be added to a Palestine 
tour which would include Damascus. 

TOURS TO PALMYRA 

Can be made from Damascus in twelve days for the double journey, but 
Palmyra is under the power of rapacious sheikhs, and great care has to be 
observed in arranging for a tour to that city of grand ruins. 

TWELFTH ITINERARY. 
Tour to the Great Desert and Palestine. 

We conclude the series of Itineraries by indicating the general route 
from Egypt to Sinai, Petra, Mount Hor, and Palestine. 

Forty days are required for the journey from Cairo to Sinai, Petra, and 
by Mount Hor to Hebron and Jerusalem. We have not at command the 
details of the tours made through the Desert by parties travelling under our 
arrangements in the last two seasons. One of these parties was headed by 
Dr. Strong, of Drew Seminary, and consisted of ten or eleven energetic 
and enthusiastic explorers. The party had with them a photographer, who 
took home a fine collection of photographs, which were exhibited in the 
Photographic Hall of the Centennial Exhibition. An extensive map has 
also been prepared by two gentlemen of the party, and other educational 
results of their great tours may be anticipated. Without attempting to 
define the course of these and other travellers for whom we hsive, b»aA. ^^ 
honour to arrange, we may say here briefly iVvaX vf^ caxv \aiJ«A ^\«5j?s;g?:a^«:«^^s» 

BOTPT. b 
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and supply all necessary camp equipments for tours through the Desert ; 
and in every engagement of this kmd we will employ none but the most 
trustworthy dragomans, who will do justice to the travellers as well as to 
ourselves. A graduated scale of charges, according to the number of party, 
is adopted ; and we can take engagements for Desert travelling nearly as 
cheap as for Palestine. But the details and conditions of such tours are 
best settled by private negotiation, and we are ready to go into them as 
soon as required. 



NILE TOURS TO THE FIRST & SECOND CATARACTS. 

Our reference to these tours in coimection with this series of itineraries 
will be very brief. For eight years the agency for Nile tours has been 
committed to us by the Khaiivie Administration* During that time con- 
stant improvements have been made in the service ; steamers have been 
fitted with deck saloons, and the sleeping berths greatly improved. 
The food supplies have been under our control to a great extent, and will be 
emphatically so in the future, as we intend to exercise more rigid regulations 
for the interest and comfort of voyagers. Contractors, dragomans, and 
servants of every grade will be most vigilantly watched and rigidly dealt 
with if any incivility or inattention is shown to passengers. Last season's 
extension of arrangements for the Second Cataract will be improved, and 
we hope ere long to see a class of steamers on the Nile that will ensure a 
large Passen£[er traffic. 

The service of steamers commences in November, and Nile trips may 
precede or follow tours to Palestine as most convenient to the travellers who 
wish to embrace the two objects in one visit to the East. The trips to the 
First Cataract and back occupy twenty days, and fifteen more are allowed 
for trips to the Second Cataract 

Dahabea^hs can also be secured on the best terms for all who desire 
them, and dragomans and other necessary servants and fiDod si:^plies can be 
arranged by us on the best terms. Our office at Cairo, on the grounds of 
Shepheard s Hotel, affords excellent facilities for the management of this 
business. Early application is necessary to secure the best boats and the 
best men. 

TBIFS TO LOWER B&YPT AND THE PYBAMIDS 

Constitute a feature of all our Palestine Tours. Our Personally-conducted 
Tours always include a full week in Lower Egjrpt, with special anange- 
ments for carriage trips to the Pyramids of Ghizeh. 

FEBSONALLY-CONDnCTBD PABTIES 

Are arranged for several tours to the Nile and Palestine,, or for Palestine 
without the Nile. These parties leave London at the lattec end of Sep- 
tember, or in October, for Autumnal Tours. These arrangements will be 
followed by others throughout the winter and early spring. We have 
generally at least three parties under personal escort for £e months of 
March, April, and May. In addition to these personally-conducted parties^. 
we arrange for 
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INDEPENDENT TBAVELLEBS 

In any numbers, the charges depending on the routes selected and the 
number of travellers in each party. Such parties are furnished with all 
needful equipments of tents, bedding, food supplies of all kinds, riding 
horses, or, where practicable, carriages ; mules to carry luggage, intelligent 
dragomans and willing and obedient camp servants. 

BOUTES FBOM LONDON TO THE EAST. 

In connection with Palestine Tours the routes from London may be 
classified under two heads, as follows : — 

FIRST, ROUTES OF PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS. 

(I.) For long tours the usual course is to cross the English Channel by 
either the Calais route (the shortest sea passage), or by Dieppe (the shortest 
distance to Paris). From Paris go direct to Turin by the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, and from Turin by Bologna and Ancona to Brindisi ; thence by 
steamer to Corfu, and then to Alexandria ; after visiting Lower Egjrpt or 
going up the Nile, cross the land of Goshen to Ismailia, and there take 
steamer on Suez Canal for Port Said ; from Port Said sail to Jaffa and land 
there ; make the tour of the country, and re-embark on steamer at Beyrout 
for Constantinople ; thence to Athens, and complete the tour of the Medi- 
terranean and Adriatic by landing at Trieste ; return through Italy by 
Venice, Milan, and Turin, and back to Paris and London. 

Whilst this is the general course of the conductors, many modifications, 
extensions, or abridgments may be made to suit the convenience and meet 
the wishes of the travellers, who may go through Italy and meet the con- 
ductor at Brindisi, or may go round by Nice, Mentone, etc., and meet the 
party at any practical point The route from Palestine may be varied by 

foing direct from Smyrna to Athens, then to Constantinople, and up the 
)anube to Vienna ; or from Trieste, parties can go direct to Vienna. 

From other ports of northern Italy the Alps can be crossed, so as to 
return by Bavaria or Switzerland and the Rhine, or some other deviations 
from the beaten track can be provided for if desired. 

(2.) The route for short tours to Lower Egypt and two or three weeks. 
in Palestine, is usually from London to Turin, as described above, then to- 
Genoa, and take steamer there for Alexandria, calling at Leghorn, Naples,. 
and Messina. Proceed through Lower Egypt to Ismailia and Port Said^ 
and thence to Jaffa. Return from Jaffa or Catfa to Alexandria, and thence 
to Naples, and by railway to Rome, Florence, Bologna, Turin, or round by 
Venice and Milan to Turin en roitte for Paris. This is the cheapest and 
most popular route to Palestine. The whole may be covered from New 
York and back for 500 dols. to 600 dols. first class, or 400 dols. to 
500 dols. second class, hotels included. But this route can be modified, 
extended, or abridged in many ways. It can be reversed throv^h Italy,, 
and other lines of steamers can be taken from French or Italian ports. In 
all cases of personally-conducted tours it is necessary to define the route 
the conductor will take, and those who keep with him will fare the best, as 
all baggage, omnibus, and other incidental diarges are paid by him ; but if 
any leave him it is not possible to control these expenses, and the travellers- 
must then take their own course and pay the extras. But tickets can be. 
provided for travelling by any conceivable line of railway cit ^V'eass^i^'^s^ 
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ROUTES FOR INDEPENDENT TOURS. 

Independent travellers, in small or large parties, can be provided for 
over any route they choose to select, either from America, London, Paris, 
Brussels, Berlin, Switzerland, the South of France, or Italy. Travellers 
from any point can have tickets to travel when they please and how they 
please, with or without coupons for days, weeks, or months. 

We have already intimated that we can provide passages from America 
by any line of Atlantic steamers ; and taking London as the starting-point 
for the East, the following, amongst other routes, can be provided for :— 

London to Paris, Dover and Calais, or by Dieppe ; London to Brussels, 
by Calais, Ostend, Harwich, Antwerp, or Flushing. 

Paris to Italy by Macon and Mont Cenis, or by Marseilles, Cannes, 
Nice, Mentone, and Genoa. 

Paris to Italy by Geneva or Bale, through Switzerland, and by any 
Alpine road. 

Paris to Brussels, Cologne, and up the Rhine to Heidelberg, Strasburg, 
Bale, and over the Splugen or St Gotthard to Milan ; or from the Rhine 
to Munich, and over the Brenner to Verona, and through Italy. 

Italy may be traversed in going out or in returning, and travellers may 
tarry as long as they like in any Italian city. 

All steamers from France or Italy are available. From Marseilles, the 
Messageries Maritimes, which also take up at Naples. From Genoa, 
Leghorn, or Naples, the Rubattino steamers to either Alexandria or Port 
Said. From Venice, Ancona, or Brindisi, the Mail Steamers of the Pen- 
insula and Oriental line to Alexandria, which line is also available from 
Southampton to Port Said or Suez. From Venice, Trieste, Brindisi, or 
Corfu, the Austrian Lloyds, which encompass the circle of the Levant, and 
the steamers of which line are most practicable for Palestine tours. All 
our personally-conducted tours go by that line because it is the best adapted 
for our purposes. 

On the Syrian Coast we offer a choice of Austrian, French, Russian, or 
Egyptian steamers. We thus command the entire steamboat accommo- 
dations of Italy, France, and the Levant, and we can also give tickets to 
go through Algiers, Sicily, and other islands of the Mediterranean, in 
connection with Palestine, Egypt, the Nile, and the Desert. We can 
furnish tickets to return to America by the south course of the Atlantic, 
from Gibraltar direct to New York, without returning through Europe ; 
or we can arrange for visiting Scandinavia either before or after the Pales^ 
tine tour. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONa 

In face of such variety of routes it is almost impossible to quote fares 
for independent travel until it is known exactly what applicants desire. 
We prefer that Passengers should make out their own programmes, or name 
the places they wish to visit, and the time they wish to spend abroad, and 
we can then give them quotations. 

All communications to be addressed to 

THOMAS COOK & SON, 

CMef Ot&Qe— liU'leate Cirons, London. 
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IMPOHTANT TO AMEHICANS, 



W. C. WILLIAMS, 

MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 

102, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., 

Begs lo call the attention of his numerous Patrons to his 

large and well-selected Stock of 

FURS, 

SEAL SKIN JACKETS, 
Russian Ssible, Seible Tail^ 

CHINCHILLA, ERMINE, ETC», ETC. 



The Manufacturing Department being entirely under 
the supervision of Mr. Williams, he is able to offer his 
Customers the advantages of dealing direct with the 
producer, 

102, REGENT STREET, LQTOQ^, ^ 



ADVERTTSEKESTS. 



APPOINTMENT 



TO H, R, H. THE *«a PRINCE OF WALES, 



ALLENS PORTMANTEAUS 



37, WEST STBAND, LONDOIT, W.O. 

ILLUSTRATED CAT410GIIES OF HEWLY IISTENTED UD 

KECISTERED ABTICLES POST FREE. 




FBIZE UEBAI, AWARDED 



FOR 



ASVEBTISEXENTS. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION. 



The MACASSAB OIL for the liair, ODONTO for the Teetb, 
and KAIiTDOB for the Face. ManuEactuced by A, BO WLAND 
& SON'S, of SO, Hattoa Oaidon, Ltrndon, for the last 60 jease, snd 
bearing their aignatnre in red ink on the wrapper, are the onl; 
e«n'miie articles sold under these or an; SIM.ILAE names ; therefore, 
do not be persuaded to bay wortlileea imitatioOB of BawLAXo'e 
BfACASBAB Oil, Eai:Yik)b or Ooonto. however cheap. 




ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 

Prerenta the hair falling off, ajid eradicates scurf and dandriff. Sizes 
8b. 6d., Ts., 10b. 6d ; family bottles, equal to four small, and 21a. 

ROWLAND'S EUKONIA 

Is a, new and f r^rant Toilet Powder, BpeciaUy recommended to ladies. 
Size 3s. per box ; or double that size with Fnff, Ss. 

ROWLAND'S ODONTO 

Whitens the Teeth and prevents and arrests their decay. 2a. dd. 
per boi. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 

Emdicat«8 Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Cutaneous Ernptioua, and 
produces a beautiful and healthy complexion. During hot 
weather it has a most cooling and refreshing efEect on the face 
and hands. 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. per bottle. 
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BENJAMIN EDGINGTON, 

2, DUKE STREFT, LONDON BRIDGE, S.E. 




' Tlagi of bU NatioDB toi Sale 01 

71^ and Bannen emblazoned with Arma and Devioee to orcler. 
Son Blinds and Coneerratoiy SfandeB. 
Oarden Nettinir, New and Becaired. 

Cotton Nattine for Pce*erTation of Frnit Tcbbb from Proit. 
Biok Clothi, Haw and Seoondhand, with Poles, *o., eomplste. 
Cart and Waftgon Cloths, of ImprovBd Pliable Waterproof MaleriBl, 
AOaraii, BBSJAKDI EDOINaiOlT (only], 3, DnInStreat, London BUdja. &B. 



JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 

Se/if by all Dialers throughout the World. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 




THE PRIMA DONNA 

LOCK-STITCH 
HAND 

SEWING 
MACHINE. 

Awarded the First Prize 
in competition with all the 
leading makers, 

PRICE FOUR GUINEAS, 

TBEA VLE 30g. arid 3 5g. EXTRA. 

The '* PRIMA DONNA '* is extremely simjple, easy to lea/m. 
It will stitch^ hem, fell, hraidy hind, gather, tuck, guilt, and do 
all the sewing required in a family. 

For ladies in delicate health, to whom exertion would he 
injurious, the *'^ Prima Donna ^' Lock-Stitch Shuttle Hand 
Machine will prove a real boon. 

In its construction the defects of other Machines have been 

avoided, and it combines every recent improvement. 

The working ^parts being covered, the fabric to be sewed is 
perfectly protected from oil. 

Its stitch is very strong and durable, far surpassing the best 
hand work. It can be placed upon the most valuable table 

without causing the slightest injury. 

It can be worked either by hand or treadle. Mounted on 
elegant stand the price is £5 14s. 

tEsTimonIaZ. 

EAGLE HOUSE, ECCLE8HALL, 
Messrs. WEIGHT tf- MANN, September Uth, 1876. 

Dear Sirs, — Please send me am^oiher Packet of Needles. Tour Machine, 
which I had more tha/n Twelve Tears ago, is still working satisfactorily. 

Tours truly, LOUISE E. TUNNICLIFFE. 



PATENTEES AND MANTJFAOTTIELEB.^, 
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TIB lEW WILCOX AID GIBBS 

SILENT SEWING MACHINE 

WITH 

AUTOMATIC TENSION, 

AND OTHEE IMPORTANT PATENTED IMPEOVEMENTS. 



A TRULY MABVBLLOUS IMPROVEMENT in Sewing 

Machinery. It does away with the LAST OF THE 
DIFFICULTIES in using the Sewing Machine, while it 
also renders certain the doing of 

PERFECT SEWING, even by beginners — PERFECT in 
SECURITY, PERFECT in BEAUTY, PERFECT in 

DURABILITY. It leaves nothing to the judgment of the 
operator beyond the choice of the style of work to be done. 
After that choice 

ALL IS DONE by this New Sewing Machine, which j^ in every 
respect the 'most PERFECT Sewing Machine yet made. 
Perfectly adapted to all the requirements of Family Sewing. 



A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME 

Carriage Paid. Price List Post Free, 



WILCOX & &IBBS SEWIIfa MACHUfE CO., 

Chief Office for Europe— 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 
West-end Branch— 135, EEGENT STREET. 



CBBTIFrBD A.Qr^^'i^ "» '^^ '^'^^^ 
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BOTAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE 

MADE OF SELECTED & ELASTIC STAPLE WOOLS. 

1^0 other Article manufactured equals this in general uttlity. 

It is Woven for Xiadies' "Drr-^sem in Navy Blue and other solid colours, and in 

Heatiier or Homespun Mixtures, price 1/11, 2/6, & 2/11 per yard ; 

also in Light. Weighted Yarns for Summer Use. 

And for Children's Wear in White and Navy Blue at l/«i per yard. 

Tne qualities for Boya' Hard Weir are Extra Milled and Strengthened, 

as also those for Gentlemen's Suits ; prices, 61 inches wide, frem 4/9 per yd. 

Book of Patterns containing 100 will be sent on application to 

SPEABMAir & SPEAEBiAN, Devonshire Serge Factors, PlymoutL 

N.B.-THB HOYAIi DEVON SERGE is the only true Yachting Serge; 
sea-water cannot ir.jure it. Good wear is positively guaranteed by tne lactors, 
who cut any length desired, and send parcels over Two Pounds in value, carriage paid, 
to Bristol or London, and by steamer to Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Waterford, and Glasgow. 



Heavy and lAghi QualUies are tpecialljf made in dtut colour* for travelling. 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TOURISTS 

THE TBIUMFH 07 THB PHOTOGBAFHIO ABT IS 

THE NEW POCKET CAMERA OF 
ID GUCEE AND CO., which requires no previous know- 

^^ ledge of photography. Extensively used by tourists and travellers, no cheoiioali 
required in the field, the prepared plates are marvels of sensitiveness, will keep for 
years in any climate, price 3s. 6d. per dozen ; every plate guaranteed to produce a pie- 
tore; Camera, three double slides, Alpenstock tripod. Boss's lens, and sling patent 
leather case, price complete £7 10s. ; larger size, No. 2, 5in. by 4in., price complete 
£8 178. 6d. These appliances being made in our own workshops, no other make can 
equal them for quality. Fullest particulars post free, or at the Manufactory. 

W. W. EOUCH and CO., 180, Stband, London. Established 1861. 

WOEKS ON SEA-SIGENESS AND NEURALGIA. 

SEA-SICKNESS. AHD HOW TO PREVENT IT : an Explanation of its 
Nature, and successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nerrous 
System, by means of the Spinal Ice-Bag, with an Introduction on the 
General Principles of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., M.E.C.S., late Physician to the Farringdon Dispen- 
sary, and late Assistant-Physician to the Metropolitan Free Hospilal. 
Second Edition, in Svo, price 3s. 

Also, hy the same AuthoVf 

VSUBALOIA, AND KINDRED DISEaSES OF THE NERVOUS STSTEM: 

their Nature, Causes, and Treatment ; also a Series ot CSa.%^"%.^^ts6RRSi^^ 
by an Analytical Exposition of them, exftm^iiffli^ *^5dl^ "^-coijss.^vsft. 'a»a^ 
Practice of Neuro-Dynamic Medioin^ . %^o , <^Q?Oa.>^Aa . 

London : J. & A. Chubchili.. Paria ; lAV)TOm^Q«Cia«a3W^ 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY. 

LONDON & PARIS IN 10 HOURS, 

VIA DOVER AND CALAIS. 



TICtorU BUUon, Wan Snd Central Termlniu ; Rolbom Viaduct and Lndgitt 
em. City Twroint. 

SxpTia EUitH Siriet Fiati Smut of Mail Stsanum and Specvit Srprea TraiM. 



Vieuiclam.BilIiau.iaep 7 WLm. . SKv-m. Full - 



nv otlier Train ox Dw Lotit*, 
ChaOtam. and Dmitr Kailwaii. 
'"■■■" ■ rtert bftwaa n Englapd Jt the Coirtii imt- 

and PAaiS— i^t ClBss, « 1*^. 

SecoDd OlMS, £3 15s.. BvaiJAble for one moDth, 

Bftg^age CUi be HegLlteied from London to PBria daily darins tlie mont^ 



UaU and E^resB Seivice to BELQIUM, QEBMANT, and the SBJK, 


Via Dover and Oalais. 


P-^f-m. 


"s.^ 


(£,^'i'i 
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undentandiu^^iBt ther^-^ , ^- ^ c_- 

bjTramB thatRrelatclHBBonljontlieCoDtiuent. Ist clam only by the B.lSp.m.Tl 

Thiongh Tickets axe Issued. (Indnding Etenard'a Fee) via Gaiais, to all 
piisoipal GoatiaentiU. Towns. 

Nora.— PaaaHnaere aj-e partionlaj-lj raqnaeted lo obsBrre that oil EwristBied Bw 
from the Continent lor Victoria Stirion is eiaminert at Victoria ; if tor Lndgalaffi 
Holborn Viadiut, at Doier, in Ibe Cnetom HonBc at tha Dover Btation. 

The QUEESBOaOOGH and FLDSHIKB HODTE to the COHTIHEHT ia 
OPEN' lor pnaaengergi itooda. and pttrcelB, b; special Eiprees Trains on the lONI 
CHATHAM, and DOTEB Ballway, (roin Victoria, Holbom Visdnct, and Lnd^ts 
Statione, and tJia Boyal Uai] BteameiB of the Zeeland Company, The Trainsrunil 
side the Boat from the Nen Pier at Qaeenboro', ajid FaeeengerB land and embark n 
oivor^ Qtmtt reduction in Fars. Sleepins accommodstioa on board the Bteai 
lIath applj to General Manager's Office, Londi 



Dorarasil' _,. 

Jobs P. Baar, 123, Cannon 

OFFICES whrre TH&OUQH TICKETS axd HTFOBHATION 

GMefWeBtEndOffice-ViCTORiASiiiiOH I Cologne-Mr. J. Ninsi 
Caty Offices— LoDO.TK Hiu. Statiof ObIbIb— Mi 

JfeBSrs' Thos. Cook « Sob, Lndgato Cir- I ^i" it' 

THE CONTIHENTAIi TIME 'BQOXi 
Ix^tahtB full iikfomiBition aa to t^e nboN' 
: ■. . . :*> tlie Qsnasu. »*in.QM., "^ 
» CfronB. 



ft Boh, IindgateCircnBi ud 
be olitsiiMd ^ 
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MIDLA ND RA ILWAY. 

l!lie Picturesque Eoute between London & Mancliester & Liyerpool, 
through Matlock and the Peak of Derbyshire. 

THE NEW TOURIST ROUTE TO SCOTLAND, 

Via THE SETTLE AND CARLISLE LINE, 

IS NOW OPEN. 

A Morning Express Train runs between London and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, in each direction, with Pullman Drawing- 
room Cars attached ; and a Night Express Train runs in each 
direction, between the same places, with Pullman Sleeping Cars 
attached. First Class Passengers may avail themselves of the 
comfort and convenience of these luxurious Cars on payment of 
a small charge in addition to the Railway Fare, particulars of 
which may be ascertained at the Stations. 

PTJLLMAir BRAWIUa-ROOM AO SLEEPUfe CAES 

are also run by certain Trains between London and Liverpool, and 
London and Leeds ; and a Drawing-room Car between London and 
Manchester, and London and Bradford. 

The Official Time Tables of the Company, and every informa- 
tion respecting their Trains and arrangements, may be obtained at 
any of the Stations of the Line. 

Tickets for all parts of the Midland Railway are issued by Thos. Cook & Son, 
Ludgate Circus, and 445, West Strand, London. 

THE MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL 

(One of the Largest Hotels in Europe), 
Containing upwards of 400 Bed-rooms, with spacious Coffee-room, 
Reading-room, and numerous Drawing-rooms, has been erected by 
the Company at the ST. PANCRAS TERMINUS, and will be 
found replete with every accommodation. The Company are also 
owners of 

THE QUEEN'S HOTEL, LEEDS, 

AND THE 

MIDLAND HOTEL, DERBY, 

Adjoining the Midland Railway Station in each of those Towns. 
BOTH nR&T CLASS HOTELS FOR FAMILIES AND <£B:sn\:ESS!£S.. 
Derby, Sepf,, i S76. J AME.S A\A."^O^C^ , Gen^ Manager 
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General Steam Navigation Co., 71, Lombard Street, and 37, Regent Circus, 

Piccadilly, London. 

GENERAL STEAM MYIGATM COMPANY. 

Wben the Company's Vessels cannot come along'slde tlie Iron^ate and St 
Katharine's Wharf, Passengers and their Luggage are conyeyed hy 
Steam Tender to and from the Ships F&EE of CHaBGE. 

I.OND0M AND BOULOGNE. 

The Falcon, Rhine, Cologne, Moselle, or Concordia.— Direct from and to Iron- 
gate and St. Katharine's Wharf. 
From liondon — Doily. From Boaloiicne — Daily 

FARES. -London to Paris, available for three days, 298. 6d. ; 25s. ; 2Cs. 6d. ; & 17s. 6d. 

X.0NDON AND HAVRE. 

Earl of Aberdeen.— f^om Irongate and St. Katharine's Steam Wharf. 
From liOndon— Eveiy Thursday. From Havre — Every Sunday. 
Fares (Steward's Fee included),— Chief Cabin, 15s. j Fore Cabin, 10s. Eetum 
Tickets, 23s. 6d. and 15s. 6d. 

X.0ND0N & OSTEND, THE RHINE, & SWZTZERI.AND. 

The Swift and Swallow.— From and to Iroi>gate and St. Katharine's Wharf. 
From liOndon— Three times a week. From Ostend — Three times a we^. 
FABES (Steward's Fee included) .—Chief Cabin, 18s.; Fore Cabin, 14b. Setum 
Tickets, 278. 6d. and 2l8. 

XiONDON & ANTWERP, THE RHINE, & SWZTZERIiAND. 

The Penguin, Hawk, Orion, Earl of Aberdeen, Capulet, Cosmopolitan, ot 

Leo.— From and to Irongate and St. Kathanne's Wharf. 
From liOndou— Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
From Antuverp — Every Tuesday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday. 
FABES (Steward's Fee included) .—Chief Cabin, 24s. ; Fore Cabin, 16s. Betum 
Tickets, 37s. and 24s. 6d. 

XiONDON AND HAMBVRO^ 

The Iris, Granton, Virgo, Rainbow, Martin, Nautilus, or Alford. 
From London— Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday. 
From Hamburg— Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday. FABES (including 
Steward's Fee).— Chief Cabm, 45s. ; Fore Cabin, 29s. Betum, Tickets, 68s. and 44fl. 

I.ONDON AND ROTTERDAM iIND THE RHINE. 

The Teal, Widgeon, Florence, Maas, or Dragon. — From and to Irongate 
and St. Katharine's Wharf. 

From liOndon — Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

From Rotterdam- Every Tuesday and Friday. The passenger season con- 
cludes at the end of October, and commences early in the jear. FABES (Steward's 
Fee included).— Chief Cabin, 18s. ; Fore Cabin, 12s. 6d. Betum Tickets, 28s. and 19s. 

I.ONDON AND EDINBURGH (Granton Pier). 
The Virgo and Libra.— From and to the Irongate and St. Katharine's Wharf. 
From Liondon— Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
From Edlnbargrb (Granton Piot).— Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
FABES (Steward's Fee included) .—Chief Cabin, 22s. j Fore Cabin, 16s. Betonx, 
348. and 243. 6d. ; Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), lUs. 

I.ONDON AND NEWGASTZiE. 

The Wansbeck and Pilot. — From and to the Irongate and St. Katharine's Wharf. 
From London— Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

From Mewcastle— Every Wednesday and Saturday. FABES— IBs. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. Betum Tickets, 21s. and 13s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), 5s. 

I.ONDON AND HUIiI., 

The Heron, Ostrich, Pioneer and Hamburg. — ^From and to the Custom House 
Quay, Lower "Diames Street. 

From Liondon— Every Wednesday and Saturday at 8 mm. 
From Mull— Every Wednesday and Saturday. FABES (Steward'sJ'ee included). 
•-Saloon, 9s. 6d. ; Foi© Cabm, fta. 6A.. ^fe\.\JcrQ.T\fikfct8, 15e. and lOs. 

XHirinff the winter months t^iete \a «. w«vx\»x^wa^ vi^«c^a.^^wK<faa^;^«s^^ss6.<sa 

•ptoial daily serrioe. FXBlia.-^^w^.^- % ^''^*^^\^^Q«.%^^,^38«i«. 
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UNDER CONTRACT WITH H.M. POSTMASTER-GENERAL. 



THE 

PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL 

'imm Jtamjgati^tt (Jompng 

Despatch their Steamers, FROM SOUTHAMPTON, vid the 
Suez Canal, with H.M. Mails, as follows : — 

EVERY THURSDAY 

For GIBRALTAR, MALTA, PORT SAID, SUEZ> 
ADEN and BOMBAY. 

EVERY ALTERNATE THURSDAY 

For CEYLON ^;Galle), MADRAS, CALCUTTA, 
THE STRAITS, CHINA and JAPAN. 

EVERY FOURTH THURSDAY 

For AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. 

Corresponding Steamers are despatched from VENICE 
every FRIDAY, and from BRINDISI every MONDAY to 
ALEXANDRIA with the Overland portion of the Mails and Pas- 
sengers. 

INDIAN PARCEL POST. 

The Company are authorised by the Director- General of the Post 
Office of India to receive Parcels for Delivery at any Post Town or 
District throughout India, at an uniform rate of Is. per pound or 
fraction of a pound weight. To Ceylon, Is. 4d. per pound. 

This charge covers the conveyance from London to the address 
in India, and may either be prepaid or paid on delivery. 



jFor Rates of Passage Money and Freight^ and all other infor* 
mation, apply at the Company s Offices^ 

\11, LEADENHALL STREET^ ea, 

Passeagws can be booked at any o€ t.\ie Officer ol tw>s. CQCi*. %-^=«* - 
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RUBATTINO & CO.'S ITALIAN MAIL STEAMERS. 

THOMAS OOOK & SON, Passenger Agents. 

INDIAN LINE. 

BEGTJLAB MONTHLY DEPAETTJ&ES (via Snez Canal) 



From Genoa to Bombay on tlie 
24itli, and from Naples on the 27th 
of each month. 



Prom Bombay to Genoa on the 
lst« and from Aden on the 8th of 
each month. 



The steamers employed by the Company on this line are, as it is 
well known, all first rate English-built vessels, of 1,400 tons register, 
or about 2,500 tons burden, aflEording every comfort and convenience 
to x>a8sengers. Each vessel carries a qualified surgeon. 

The average passage from Naples to Bombay i^ performed in aboat 
18 to 19 days.. 

Besides the regular monthly Indian Line the B. BUBATTINO'S 
Steam Navigation Company have many other important mail services, 
under contract with the Italian Government, as follows : — 

MEDITERRANEAN LINES. 

ALEXANDEIA (Egypt) to ITALY. 



Alexandria to Genoa every 
7,17,27 at 2 p.m. 

(Calling at Mess. Napl. & Legh.) 

From Naples to Genoa 
every2, 12, 22 at 2 p.m. 

Arr. at Genoa 4, 14, 24. 



Genoa to Alexandria every 
5, 15,25 at 7p.m. 

(Calling at Legh. Napl. & Mess.) 

From Naples to Alexandria 
8,18,28 at 2 p.m. 

Arr. at Alexandria 3, 13, 23. 



Begttlab Depabtttbes from Genoa to Tunis, Genoa to Cagliari, 
Naples to Cagliari, Genoa to Portotorres, Genoa, Bastia, Madalena, 
Portotorres, Civita Yecchia to Madalena and Portotorres, Piombino to 
Portoferraio. 

The Company, in order to be agreeable to Passengers, will take 
charge in Genoa of their luggage if they desire to have it forwarded 
direct to England, France, or Germany. 

The Company also undertake to forward goods and any other 
article at any Port touched at by their Vessels, and from those Ports 
to any commercial Place in Europe, at through rates, addressing for 
information E. RUBATTINO and Co., Transit Office, Genoa. 

Xosurancie on Cargo shipped on hoard their Vessels can be eftected at 
moderate terms accoxding to \^i^ CoTitraAt stipulated witii French 
Jnsurance CompanieB, 'wT[ioBeisiioxm«ife\aTLTQai3>i^\ia^^\3aa'C^ 
AgencieB. 
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NOTI CE TO TRAVELL ERS. 

Accidental Death or lEjimes of all Kinds 



INSURED AGAINST BY THE 



OCEAN, RAILWAY, & GENERAL ACCIDENT ASSURANCE 



HEAD OFFICES:— MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 



SD^FO'WSX&SID BY SI>ECIA.Ii .A-OT OB' :E*J^:RXjTJLJ^SllSrT^ 



Tickets covering the risk of travelling by any kind of conveyance throughout 
Europe may be had at any of i?H03. Cook & SoN*s Offices. 

£1,000 available for One Month ... Premiam 5/- 

£500 „ „ ... „ 3/- 

£200 „ „ ... „ 1/6 

£1,000 available for Three Montbs ... „ 10/- 

£500 „ „ ... „ 5/- 

£200 „ „ ... „ 2/6 

(Smtml ^ttiotnt policies. 

£1,000 available for Twelve Months ... Premium 25/- 

i^ailtoag policies for i&iafes in tlje Winitta lttnglr0m^ 

£1,000 available for Twelve Montbs ... Premium 7/6 

Throughout Europe ... 10/- 

Doable these Premiums secure a Weekly Allowance of 10/- for every £100 assured 

in cases of Disablement. 

^cciUents at Sea. 

POLIOIE3 TO Oa IBOM AWr POBT IN" TUB WORLD AT VEBT LoW BaTE9. 

POLICIES ISSUED AT THE OFFICES OF THE COMPANY, 

THOS. COOK & SON, LlTDOATE CIRCUS ; and 445. WEST STRAND. LONDON. 



BIBMINGHAM— 16, Stephenson Place. 
MANCHESTER— 43, Piccadilly. 
liIVEEPOOL-11, EaneloKli Street. 
LEEDS— 1. Boyal Exchange. 
BBADFOBD— Front of Midland Station. 
DITBLIN— 45jJDanie Street. 
EDINBUBOH-9, Princes Street. 



GLASGOW— 165, Buchanan Street. 
PARIS -15, Place du Havre. 
COLOGNE -40, Domhof. 
BRUSSELS— 22, Galerie du Roi. 
GENEVA -90. Rue du Rhone. 
BOME— lb, Piazza di Spsgna. 
NEW yore:— 261, Broadway. 
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COOK'S EXCURSIONS, TOXJRS, 

▲VD 

GENERAL TRAVELLING ARRANGEMENTS. 

TEOMA.S COOK AlTD SOIT, 

PIONEEES, Inangnratora, and Promoters of the principal systems of Totmi 
established in Great Britain and Ireland, and on the Continent of 
Europe, are now givmg increased attention to Ordinary Travelling Arrange* 
ments, with a view to rendering them as easy, practicable, and economical as 
circumstances will allow. Dnring 36 years more than fiyb millioks of 
Travellers have visited near and distant places nnder their arrangements ; and 
their system of Tickets now provides for visiting the chief points of inteiest 
in the Fonr Quarters of the Globe. 

Cook's West of England Tourv, combining Bailway, Coach, and Steamer 
to every point of interest between Bristol and the Land's Bnd. The Tickets are 
prepared in Coupon form, and can be issued in combination, to meet the requiremeDts 
of the Tourist. Hotel Coux>on8 are also issued for First Glass Hotels in the District. 

Cook's Scotch Tours cover all points of Tourist interest in Scotland, 
Oban, StafEa, lona, Isle of Skye, Caledonian Canal, Kjlea of Bute, the Trossachs, the 
Highlands, the Lake District, Edinburgh, etc. ; and can be used in a similar mamier to 
the Irish Tours. 

Cook's Irish Tours.— Thomas Cook and Son issue Tourist Tickets to and 
through all parts of Ireland, including the Giant's Causeway, Belfast, Dublin, GfJwaj* 
Loch Erne, the Lakes of Eillamey, etc. They can be used in connection with Tickets 
from London, or any town on the Midland Bailway. 

Cook's Tickets to Paris are available by the Shortest and Cheapest 
Boutes, and by Dover and Calais. 

Cook's Swiss Tickets are available by every Boute, and Cover eieiy 
part of the Country. Thomas Cook and Son are the only Authorized Agents of ev87 
Swiss Bailway, Steamboat, and Diligence Company. Every Alpine route is included in 
tbeir arrangements. 

Cook's Italian Tickets provide for every Boute to and through Italy, and 
are offered at great Seductions in Fares. 

Cook's Tours to Holland, Belgium, and the Bhlne, are arranged upon a 
most comprehensive basis. Tickets being provided for every Boute, for single and 
return journeys, and for Oircular Tours. Breaks of journey are allowed at all places of 
interest. 

Cook's Personally-conducted Tours have become a most popular featme 
in their arrangements. Parties are organized to leave London weekly during the season 
for Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and various parts of the Continent. 

The Steam Kavigatlon of the Nile is committed by the Khedive Goreni- 
ment entirely to Thomas Cook and Son. The Steamers (the only ones on the Nite) 
ply between Cairo and the First Cataract (600 miles), and the Second Cataract (810 
miles). Tickets can be had, and Berths secured, at any of Thomas COOk ft«<i SCHl'i 
Offices. 

Tours to Palestine are rendered easy, safe, and eoonomioal, by tbB 
superior arrangements ot Thomaa QocilK. «3\d. Son, who now have their own Besid«Bi 
JUanager in Beyrout and 3aSa. They «x« XJ^xocc^Qx^^srew^nsMl to ooaduet laige or OBall 
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Cook's Excubsiovs and Tojjbs— continued. 
parties in tlie most comfortable manner through the country ; to Jerusalem, the Dead 
Sea, the Jordan, Damascus, Sinai, etc. The parties can be so fixed as to go indepen* 
dently or under personal manapement any time between October and April. Over one 
thousand ladies and gentlemen have visited Palestine under their arrangements. 

Tnrlcey, Oreece, the Levant, etc.— Thomas Cook and Son are now pre- 
pared to issue Tickets by any line of Steamers, to any port touched by the Austrian 
Lloyd's, Messo^ries Moritimes, and Bubattino Co.'s Steamers. 

India, China, etc.— Thomas Cook and Son are the Agents of the principal 
Steamship ComjMmies of the world, and are prepared to issue Tickets from South- 
ampton, Venice, Ancona, Genoa, Naples, and Brindisi, to Alexandria, Adtm, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Smgapore, Hong Kong, Shanghai, or any other point in India or China. 

Algerian Tours.— Thomas Cook and Son issue Tickets by any rente 
to Algeria, and over the Algerian Bailways and Diligences. 

Norway, Sweden, and Denmark.— Thomas Cook and Son now issue 

Tonnst Tickets by all principal Bailways and Steamers for the most interesting parts 
of Scandinavia. 

Bound the World.— Thomas Cook and Son are prepared to issue a direct 
travelling Ticket for a Journey Bound the World by Steam, available to go either West 
or East. First Class, from £190. 

Cook's Hotel Coupons, available at over four hundred first-class Hotels 
in Tarious parts of the world, can be had by travellers purchasing Cook's TourlSt 
TltfketS) guaranteeing them first class accommodation at fixed and regular prices. 

Passasres to America and Canada are secured by Thomas Cook and Son 

for all the chief lines of Steamers. Arrangements are made for Tours through America, 
giving a choice of more than 200 Single and Tourist Tickets ; and an OfBce has been 
opened in New Tork, under the joint arrangcmoLt of Cook, Son, and Jenkins, 261, 
Broadway. 

Thomas Cook and Son's General Travelling: Arrangrements are so widely 

extended, that they can supply Tickets to almost any point that Tourists may wish to 
visit, in many coses at reductions, many ranging from twenty-five to forty-five per cent, 
below ordinary fares. The regular Travelling Ticket being issued in all cases printed in 
English on one side, and in the language of the country where it is used on the other, 
and it contains all the information the traveller needs. 

Policies of Insurance against accidents of all kinds, by land and sea, 
are effected through the Office of Thomas Cook and Son, as Agents of the " Ocean, 
Bailway, and General Accident Assnnuice Company, Limited." 

Progframmes can be had gratuitously, on application at the Offices of 
Tliomas Cook and Son, or by post, in return for stamps covering postage. 

Cook's Excursionist is published at short intervals during the season in 
London, New Tork, and Brussels, at 2d., post-free, 3d., and contains programmes and 
lists to the number of nearly one thousand specimen Tours. Tickets for which are 
issued by Thomas Cook and Son, with fares by every Boute. 

Cook's Continental Time Tables and Tourist Handbook, with Eight 
Sectional Maps, price Is. Published monthly. 



THOMAS COOK & SON, 
Ohief Office : Lndgate Oircus, Fleet Street, London, E.O. 

WEST-END AGENCY: 

446, West Strand (opposite Charing Cross ^kWi^j^-^ ^^:^^^^'^Nj^- 
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GUIDE BOOKS. 



T/ie followittfr Books can be obtained at any of the Offices oj 
THOS. COOK &* SON, or sent by Post to any part of the UniUd 
Kingdom : — 

Cook's Tourists* Guide to Holland, Belgium, and 

the Rhine. Price 3s. 6d With Maps. New Edition, 
enlarged. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Sw^itzerland, showing all 

Routes to Paris, with descriptions of the places of interest. 
Price 3s. 6d. With Maps. New Edition. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to the Black Forest. Price 

3s. 6d. With Map. 

New Guide to Ancient and Modern Rome. By 

SHAKSPERE WOOD. Price 6s. With Map. This work 
contains full Particulars of the recent Excavations in Rome. 
' ' This is extremely well done. The information is clear and brief, given 
with judgment and good taste, and apparently exhaustive. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a more useful book for its especial pur- 
pose — that of guiding the hasty tourist to see as much as may be 
with the least expenditure of time." — Guardian. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Northern Italy. Price 4s. 

With Maps. 
"Cook's • Northern Italy' will tell the traveller nearly all he wants to 
know of the chief cities of the North, including Florence, the 
approaches through the mountain passes from France, Switzerland, 
and KmsXii^.*'— 'Graphic. 

Cook's Tourists' Guide to Southern Italy- Price 4s. 

With Maps. 
•'Cook's 'Tourist Handbook to Southern Italy* is another of those 
plain, unpretending guides, which, like Cook's Coupons, are perhaps 
best suited for the mexperienced traveller, but to him will prove of 
more real service than the more voluminous and exhaustive mitnuals. 
It is as good a handbook as tourists can desire." — Graphic, 

Cook's Handbook to Venice. Price is. With Plan. 
Cook's Handbook to Florence. Price is. With Plan. 

"Cook's Handbooks to Florence and Venice form two handy little 
volumes full of reliable information." — John Bull, 

Cook's Handbook for Egypt, the Nile, and the 

Desert. Price 6s. With Five Maps. 

Cook's Handbook for Palestine and Syria. Price 
ys, 6d. With Four "Nla-^s. 

A Few Words ot K^LsrVe.^ ow ^^^^;Jtoi% ^tid its 

Requirements. Kddtesse^ \.o V^^eCx^^.. ^l^\^^ ^^::^>^ \^ 
French and German, aivOi ox\y« ^^^^^u\^^^^T^•^^^ss^^ ^xx^^v^ 
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GUIDE BOO KS, &C -continued. 

Cook's Handbook for London. Full particulars of all 

places of interest, Railways, Omnibuses, Tramways, Steamers, 
Cab Fares, Churches, Chapels, Public Buildings, National 
Institutions, Museums, Picture Galleries, Law Courts, Theatres, 
Clubs and Club Houses, Banks and Bankers in London, Short 
Excursions in the Suburbs, Hotels, &c., &c. With Two Maps. 
Price 6d. ; cloth gilt, lod. By post, yd. and is. 

Up the Nile by Steam. To the First and Second Cata- 
racts. With Maps. Price 6d. 

Programmes of PersonaUy- Conducted and Inde- 
pendent Palestine Tours with extensions to Egypt and 
the Nile. With Maps. Price 6d. 

Cook's Excursionist. Published at short intervals dur- 
ing the Season, in London, New York, and Brussels ; and 
contains Programmes and Lists to the number of looo 
Specimen Tours ; tickets for which are issued by Thos. Cook 
& Son, with Fares by every Route. Price 2d., or by Post 3d. 

Cook*s Continental Time-Tables and Tourists' 

Handbook. Contains the Time-Tables of the principal 
Continental Railway, Steamboat, and Diligence Companies, 
and includes Eight Sectional Maps, specially engraved ; 
full directions as to Passports, Foreign Currency, etc. Com- 
piled and arranged under the personal supervision of Thomas 
Cook & Son. Price is. 

Cook's Centennial Map of Atlantic Steamship 

Routes; and Tourists' Map of Central Europe. The 
two in cloth case. Price Qd. 



London: THOS. COOK &; SON, Ludoate Circus,E.C. 

WEST END AaENCT- Midland Railway Office, 446, West Strand 
(opposite Cliaring Cross Station and Hotel). 

BRANCH OFFICES: 



BIRMIHOHAM — 16, Stephenson 

Place 
HANCHESTEB~48, Piccadilly 
LIVEBPOOL— 11, Banelagh Street 
LEEDS — 1. Boyal Ezcliaxi^e 
BKADPOBD— Front of Midland Sta- 
tion 
DDBLDf— 4S, Dame Street 
EDINBURGH'S, Princes Street 



GLA800W— 165, Buchanan Street 
PABIS—IO, Place du Havre 
COLOONE-40, Domhof 
BRUSSELS— 22, Oalerie du Roi 
GENEVA— 90, Rue du Rhone 
ROME— iB, Piazza di Spagna 
CAIRO— Cook's Tourists' Pavilion, 

Shepheard's Hotel 
3 KTE K— JcroL'aalwa.Taxjfv^ 



AJKEBJCAJTHOUflE-OOOK, BON & JESI33RB. l«V,^Y.^ttS^KS. .^KK«^^S»- 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. Established 1803. 
President for the year, Sra HENRY M. HAVELOCK, Babt., M.P., V.C, C.B. 
Treasurer, Sm CHABLES BEED, F.8.A., Chairmom of the London Bchool Board. 



OBJECTS. 

To promote the Sunday School caase, by assistingf in the formation of new 
Bohools and in the efficient maintenance of those already formed. 

To grant libraries to Sunday Schools and teachers at greatly reduced prices. 

To maintain a reference and lending library for teachers and senior scholars, 
at a merely nominal rate of subscription. Training class, lectures, visitation of 
schools, &o. 

The preparation and issue of numerous Sunday School publications. 

In addition to the work in Great Britain and the Colonies, a large sum i 
annually expended in promoting the establishment of Sunday Schools thronghont 
the Continent of Europe, where the Union has several efficient ag^its actively 
and successfully engaged. 

FUNDS urgently NEEDED. Contributions will he thankfully received on 
behalf of the Committee by Mr. A. Bbnhah, Hon. Finance Secretary, 56, Old 
Bailey, London, E.C. Cheques to be crossed Union Bank of London. 

In carrying out the objects of the Society, the Committee have issued a laige 
number of publications in various branches of literature, all of wMch maybe 
inspected and purchased at the 

BOOK SALOONS, 

Situate at 56, Old Bailey, London, E.C, where a very large stock of Books 
of different publishers is kept on sale. 

Few things can exceed in value the worth of a good book, for books are 
suitable to all times, seasons, places, occasions, and tastes. Milton has said, 
"As gpood kill a man as kill a good book," and many of the world's greatest 
intellects have testified how much they owe to the diligent use of their oppo^ 
tunities for reading, and whether it be in the ** Institute " or the " Library," the 
holiday ramble in the shady lane or upon the sea-shore, or for the fireside and the 
easy chair, nothing is so truly an unobtrusive companion and a quiet friend as a 
good book. 

Any who may be wishing to purchase books for the leisure hour, or for the 
purposes of study, should visit the above rooms, where they may inspect 
Elegantly Bound Books for Study or Becreation, Books of Travel and Aidvcnttoie 
in Bible Lands. Books in which truth is enforced by the aid of Fiction. Work* 
of Beference, Works Illustrative of Scripture, Works on the Principles and Art 
of Teaching, Works on School Management, Teachers* Manuals, Ac., Ac., Ac 

Catalogues upon. app\icadoiL\o x^x^T^ftAa Manager. 

56, OLD ^k\\.^l. , \a^\ra^,-^^. 
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ILLUSTRAT ED BOOKS O F TRAVEL. 

By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNINO, LL.D. 
American Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

Profusely lUostrated in the best style of Wood Entn^vinf^r by eminent English 
and Foreign Artists. 88. elegantly bound in cloth gilt. Just pvblished. 

Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

With nmnerons Illnstrations by Whymper and others. Imperial 8yo. St. cloth 
elegant. 

" In this third edition th«»re are so many additions and improvements that this 
vezy beautiful volume is still more attractive and beautiful than ever." — Standard. 

Italian Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

Profusely Illustrated. Imi)erial 8vo. 8«. cloth elegant. 
" The more we turn over the pages of this book, the more we like it."— Tmum. 

Spanish Pictures, drawn with Pen and Pencil. 

With Illustratious by Gustavo Dor<$ and other eminent artists. Imperial 8vo« 
Ss. cloth elegant. 

"A volume that does credit to the writer and artists employed."— PaU MM 
€taz€ftte. 

" Those Holy Fields." Palestine Illustratbd by P»k asd Psvczt. 
Profusely niustrated. Imi>erial 8vo. 8s. cloth, gilt edges. 

" The author is aided by upwards of a hundred wood engravings, all admirably ex- 
ecuted from sketches ana photographs."— ilrt Jourruil. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. 

EoTPT AirniPSiKAi t Illustbatud bt Pbn and Pencil. 
Profusely Illustrated with fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 80. handsomelj 
bound, gilt edges. 

" Eztvemel:^ well written, with admirable illustrations." — Chtardian. 
" Full of spirited and hitrhly finished engravings." — Standard. 
"A highly interesting description of Egypt and Sinai." — tvblic Opinion. 
** No more charming oook of this kind is known to us." — Becvrd. 

By the Rev. JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 

The Homes and Haunts of Luther. 

With numerous Engravings by Whymper and others. Small 4to. 8*. oloth 
boards, gilt edges. 

" It has the advantage of containing in a pleasing shai>e all the facts about Luther 
likely to interest the general reader." — Hall Mall Gazntte. 
" The engravings are really beautiful."— Literary Churchman. 



" The Leisube Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of 
travel in foreign lands."— iSco(«ntan. 

THE LEISURE HOUR, SIXPENCE, MONTHLY. 

The Volume for 1876, price 7«., contains a series of articles with illustrations on 

THE BORDER LANDS OP ISLAM, 

Slavs and Turks —Bosnia and Herzegovina.— Montenegro. — Servia.— Albaziia.-* 
Bulgaria. — Boumania. 

LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TB.kCTl ^^C^^SVSTCT., 
S6, Patbbvostek Bow, fiS, Bt. PkTii.*^ Ci».\x'BJC»xfc».'tt,^8Ai,^'«.'5^*ssK\a2«-- 
Manchester : Corporation Street. ^T\^^i\«ii.\"^«i«sc^^^*»^ 

Moy be hoA of wwM ^<>*>*«***^ • 
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TOURIST'S SCIENTIFIC REQUISITES 

SUPPLIED BY 

MGMTTI & ZAMBRA, 



* Pocket Barometer^ size of a Watch, for foretelling £ s. d. 

Weather, a most usefal Instrument 3 3 

* Ditto, with Scale of Altitudes for correctly ascer- 

taining the Height of Mountains ... ... 550 

* Tourist's Binocular Glasses, giving distinct definition 

at 10 miles range, with 81mg Leather Case ... 2 2 

* Ditto, with a range of 15 to 20 miles, £3 3s. to 5 5 

* Tourist's Pocket Telescopes 1 1 

* Ditto, for a range of 10 miles 2 10 

* Ditto, ditto 15 to 20 miles, £4 4s. to 5 5 

* Pedometers, for Measuring Walking Distances, size 

of a Watch, in Silver Oase 3 3 



THERMOMETERS, HYGROMETERS, POCKET SEXTANTS & COMPASSES, 

PRISMATIC COMPASSES, CLINOMETERS, Etc., Etc, 



All Instruments warranted of the best and most accurate 

construction. 




NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 

(©jti^ians and Itctcoiiolojgi^al Jnsinimpt llakrs 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCb OF WALES j 

The Royal Observatory y Greenwich ; the Admiralty ; Honorable Board of 
Ordnance ; Board of. Trade ; The Meteorological Society ; 



ALSO AT 

45, CORNHILL ; 122, REGENT STREET ; and CRYSTAL 

PALACE, SYDENHAM. 

» These are to to obtained at THOS. OOOK & S0F8 Office, 
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FOEEIGN MONET EXCHANGE OFFICE. 

Best Current Rates, Special Advantages to Cook's TovHsts. 

BAUM BROTHERS, 

37, HAYMARKET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 



Exchange and Deposit Bank. Established 1850. 



Messbs. BAUM BBOTHEBS continae to receive Money on Deposit, 
in smns of not less than jSIO, at the following Bates of Interest : — jS4 per 
Cent, per Annum at Tliree Months' Notice of Withdrawal ; j65 per Cent, 
per Annnm at Six Months' Notice of Withdrawal ; jS6 i)er Cent, per Annum 
at Twelve Months' Notice of Withdrawal. 



Exchange and Deposit Bank, 
87, HAYMARKET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, S.W. 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 

The aUention of the Travelling Public is particularly directed to a great variety of 

garments specially designed by 

TA iL on, 

294 & 295> HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
The No. 1 ULSTER .OVERCOAT, 50s. to 70s. 

With moveable Cape and Belt, made of knotted or plain Irish Frieze, and other 
materials equally impervious to 'wind and rain. This coat baa a double water- 
X>roof lining, and is a protector against the severest weather. 

The No. 2 ULSTER. 50s. to 80s. 

With moveable Hood and Belt, numerous compartments, &c ; mide of Saxony 
Wools and Shetlan'ls, with Windermere or Welsh Tweed lii.in;. This coat 
combines great warmth with softness and pliability, and is most useful for 
railway travelling. 

The LEINSTER OVERCOAT, 42s. to 60s. 

With numerous additional improvements; made of Saxony Plaids, Cheviot 
Wools, and Homespuns in checks or self colours. This coat, being of lees 
weight than the Ulsters, is more adapted for walking or general wear. 

The TRAVELLING SUIT, 50s. to 70s. 

Made of all Wool Scotch Tweed, texture and colours especially adapted for 
rough wear ; made to order in all fashionable styles. 

KINO'S UNEQUALLED TROUSERS, firom 13s. 

With Improved Clasp Fastener ; all Wool materials ; exclusive patterns. . 
The business being conducted on the S.P.Q.B. principle, purchasers will derive tha 
benefit xesiuting. All goods marked in plain. fiii^^axAik ^^^^ ^Mfi&.^^^sS'OkSSQX. 
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OOOZSl'S 

BRITISH MUSEUM BOARDING HOUSE 

59, Qreat Bussell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 

This Establishment is pleasantly situated within three minutes' walk of Oxford 
Street and High Holbom, the great Omnibus route to the City and the West End, 
with easy facilities for visiting every part of the Metro]K)li8. 

LEICESTER. 

Cook's Goiiercial and Family Teiperance Hotel, 

{Adjoining tJie Temperance Hall). 

Ladies and Gentlemen visiting Leicester, for purposes of Business or Pleasure* 
will And at this Establishment the ordinary comforts of a quiet home, in close 

Sozlmity to the chief centres of commerce. The Hotel is situated in the principal 
oronghfare, within five minutes' walk of the Railway Station, and about an cqnal 
distance from the principal Banks, Public Offices, Mercantile Establishments, 
Markets, Post Office, &c. An Ordinary is provided daily at One o'clock. 

THE MIDLAND GEMD HOTEL, LONDON- 

R. ETZENSBERGER, Manager. 

The Midland Grand Hotel, opened in May, 1873, with the adjoining 

Station constitutes the 

GRANDEST RAILWAY TERMIHDS 

IN THE "WORLD. 

Every modem appliance and improvement has been introduced in a 
most liberal spirit ; Erard's Pianos are at the free disposal of the occupants 
in all first-class private sitting-rooms. The Pubhc Rooms are the finest 
and best of any Hotel in the Kingdom. Bedrooms for 500 guests, most 
luxuriously furnished with couches and easy- chairs, varying in charges firom 
2/6 to 14/- per day. A free aiest oi seNcwl hundred yards* width surrounds 
the building on every side, vf^vidi coTi!crCa\a\fts ^^-a.^^ \a \\\ft privacy and 
comfort of visitors, and maV.es l\ie^\^\^xA^\^TA '^^^s^^-ms.^^^^ 
healthy and most desirable lesidetice i^t nSsvVqx's. \^\.^^$^^a!^\a ^^^esSs. 'sssas. 
time in London. 
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— ♦ — 

ADELSBERG. 

Station between Trieste and Vienna— 2 hoars distant from Trieste. 
THB LARGEST CAVES (GROTTOES) OP THE WORLD. 

GRAND HOTEL— ADELSBERGERHOF. 

Proprietor. F. PSOOLEB. 

Pirst class establishment, with every modem comforfc. Conducted after the 
Swiss system. Surrounded by an extensive Park^ in a beautiful and quiet situation, 
comnumding a fine view on the Ali>8. Spacious Sitting, Reading, Billiard, and Smok- 
ing-rooms. Table d'hote. Servicel a la Carte. Hattas. Weekly and monthly 
anangements can be made at very moderate terms. Omnibus at the station. Every 
la^iSiitj is provided for visiting the leading places of interest in the environs- 
Castle of Luek, Lake of Zirknitz, Quicksilver mines of Idria, etc., etc. During the 
whiter the Hotel is shut. — Trieste, Hotel de la Ville, under the same direction. 

Me»tr$. Cook atfi Son'a Coupon* are accepted here 

AIX LES BAINS. 

HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 

Kept by JEAN SIVOLLIEB, 

Bue des Sonpirs, near the English Church and the Railway Station. View of the 
Lake and the Mountains, shady Gardens and Halls. This Hotel, newly furnished, 
l^resents to Bothers and Tourists every desirable comfort at moderate rates. 

Cook's Coupons aeeepted, 

ALBRUCK. 

HOTEL ALBTHAL. 

Proprietor, FBIDOLIN JEHLE. 

liessrs, CooVs Coupons aeespted kertf, 
ANTWERP. 

HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor, JAMES BABBEB. 

This first-class Hotel is situated in the Placr Vxrts, next the Post^ffice and 
opposite the Cathedral. Hot and cold baths. English, American, and Foreign 
liewspapers. Cook*s Coupons aeespted. 



ANTWERP. 

HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 

Proprietor, ABHAMD COL. 

Bue des Mennisiers, in the centre ol \3aft \ft^wTi,\ffla>«««^ leojeosficj ^J«^^ ^^ 
newJy fornislied. No expense haa been v^tx^^ \o "wn^^^^^^^ J^e^N* ^^Stfaifi 
comfortalde on the Cantinent. l^ceWeut Tato\ea «Yo\a «N» v2.a»» *'^^«*^ 
Moderate cbargea. CooV% Ooitpoivs acoepted. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE, 

AJn> DBPUTDAHCX 

AU BEAU SEJOUR. 

A. R08BLER, Proprietor. 

This favotirite and first-claas Hotel, situated near tlie Knrsaal, Promenade, and 
Theatre, oonunands one of the most charming views in Baden. The Hotel and 
D^pendance consists of 100 sleeping apartments, elegrant sitting rooms, and garden. 
BxtensiTe and airy dining room, and a comfortable public sitting room, witib piano 
and library. It is conducted under the immediate superintendence of the Proprietor. 
English and American newspapers. The Table d'hote of this Hotel is reputed of the 
best qualitr in Baden. Fixed moderate charges for everything. Rooms from 28. 
and upwards. Cook'$ UoUl Coupona accepted. 

BALE. 

HOTEL TROIS ROIS (Three Kings). 

Proprietor, Kr. C. FLUCK. 

An old-established and favourite first-class Family Hotel, facing the Shine, with 
long balcony. 

Meure. Cook and Son's Hotel Coupone are accepted ; fheir Ctreular JHckets and Coupons 

tuppUed. 

BELLINZONA. 

HOTEL DE LAVILLE. 

Conducted by Mr. ANDSEOLI. 

A very comfortable Hotel, of the first-class, which has recently been considerably 
improved and refurnished. It is very conveniently situated in the most central part 
of the town, and contains every requisite accommodation for visitors. There is a 

Sood Table^ d'hote, the cuisine being excellent ; warm and cold baths, newspai>ers, 
c. ; the prices being moderate, and every attention shown to visitors. Horses and 
carriages can be obtained, at fixed charges, for the St. Gothard or St. Bernardino, 
and the Proprietor will be found ready to give all necessary information to Tourists. 
The Hotel Coupons of Messrs. Cook and Son are accepted here. 

BERLIN. 

MARKGRAF'S HOTEL DE L'EUEOPE. 

TAUBENSTEASSE, 16. 

Proprietor, H. MASK GRAF. 

Hotel for families and single gentlemen, situated in the finest part of the town, 
at the place Gbnd'abms Mabkbt, near the Palaces and Museums. A bath house 
has been attached to the Hotel. Charges moderate. -English and French spoken. 
English newspapers, &c. Cook's Hotel Coupona accepted. 

BKRLIN. 

TOEPPER'S HOTEL. 

0*CTO *£015YiSi« IBtoprletor. 

This Hotel, wMch-waa uewly eateaXiSa^^Vci \:sia«^^rfia% c»\^^s§a^\s^>Ksssai«inaxt 
to the Baaway Btations to Haa^o^«,■HsK^i^s^a%»«si.^^*«i*^ JTi«A!«wS«st-^R^^s»^. 
erery comfort, combined ^^ii t\i^moife ^^^\^«a^..^^^^^««.H«^ 
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BERLIN 

BAETICKOWS HOTEL DES PRINCES, 

Leipziger Flatz L, opposite the Potsdoum Railway Station. 
J. H. BABTICEOW, Proprietor. 

This newl^ established Hotel, situated in tlie finest part of Berlin, near five 
Bailway Stations and the Tramway, is, for its fine rooms and moderate prices, well 
recommended to families and single gentiemen. 



BEX. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

Proprietor, KKr. C. HIEB (late Head-waiter of the Hotel Beau Rivage, Geneva). 

This favourite Hotel, thoronghly renovated and newly refurnished, surrounded 
by a fine garden, well laid out grounds and shaded waJks, will now be open all the 
year. Booms overlooking the mountains. Large dining and drawing rooms, 
tteading, smoking, and billiard rooms. Baths on Uie establishment. Pension from 
5 francs and upwards. Oarriages. Omnibus at the station. 

Cook*a OoufOfu accepted, 

BOLOGNA. 

GRAND HOTEL BRUN. 

W. WELLEB and Co., Proprietors. 

Eirst-rate accommodation for families and single gentlemen ; magnificent dining 
room ; conversation room, with pianoforte ; reading room, supplied with the Tim«s 
and other principal papers ; smoking room. Modeiate chaises. Personal Superin- 
tendence of the Proprietor. 

Th9 Hotel Coupone qf Mettrn. Thoe. Cook and Son accepted here. 

BONN. 

GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 

A. EBMEKEIL, Proprietor. 

This excellent Hotel, one of the best on the Continent, patronised by H.M. tbe 
King Leopold of Belgium, and by the Boyal Family of England, is admirably situated 
on the banks of the Bhine, and commands the most beautiful view of the Seven 
Mountains, facing the landing place of the Bhine Steamers, and near the Bailway 
Station. TMb Hotel contains every comfoi t, with moderate clmrges. Ladies' saloon, 
reading, and smoldng rooms, as well as warm and cold baths in the Hotel. Large 
English garden. Advantageous arrangement for winter. 

Cook's Hotel Coupons accepted. 

BREMEN. 

HOTEL DB L'BUROPE. 

G. A. SCHULZB, Proprietor. 

One of the best Hotels in the north of (Germany, is situated on the Boulevaxda^ 
close to the station, post-ofElce, and Exchange. The rocasN& «x^ oss^r^rSw. '«E^^ss^- 
nished in the best Bnglish style. En^^^Ai «xA "Br^aOa. Vsoaroaaia. \at^ "^^^^^^ 
Advantafi'eoas arraxufexDentB can "be TQ8iaA'^>^ l«.TcS5a!e» x^vMaaasssiSt ^ssca ^wo* 
time, wkrm and coM baths. Omm\ms \o viA tcotDL «Sl\s:s&sa. 

The QmpoM qf Jfcttrt. Ck)olc cmd Son «r% acc«s|t»^^** 
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BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DU GRAND MIROIR. 

Proprietor, Mr. DETIENNE BEGNABD. 

A well oondncted and old established Hotel, situated Bus Dx la Movtagitb, 28, 
has au excellent reputation for its general comfort, cleanlin^iss, superior aocommo- 
dation, and very moderate charges. The landlord speaks English, French, Dutch, 
andOerman. 

Th* Hotel Coupons of 2fe$tr», Cook and Son are aceepUd "here, 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 

Proprietor, N. TILMANS. 

This excellent Establishment, situated Bue Fosse aux Loups, 48, will be found 
▼ery convenient to yisitors who prize cleanliness and comfort. It is very substan* 
tdMly fumished, has au excellent cuisine, and displays every attention to visitors, 
the charges being moderate. It is well situated for tourists desirous of renderirg 
themselves fa-niliar with the principal objects of interest in the BelgiEtn capital, 
and the landlord will be found willmg to afford every information in his power. 
Proprietors speaks English, French, German, Dutch, and Italian. 

TA0 Hotel Oouponn qf Me$tr$. Cook and Son accepted here. 

CASTELLAMARE (Gulf of Naples). 

GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 

Proprietor, A. BUOQIERI. 

The only first-class Establishment in the town ; central and salubrious position, 
close to the Railway Station and the mineral springs. Sea-bathing opposite the 
Hotel. English garden. Separate suites of apartments and rooms. Arrangements 
b/ the week. Excursions to Pompeii, Sorrento la Cava, etc., etc. 

CooVm Coupons accepted. 
CHAMOUNY. 

GRAND HOTELS DE LONDRBS ET 

D'ANGLETERRE. 

Proprietor. CBEPAX7X-TAIBBAZ. 

Houses of the first class ; recommended to Famlli^ for their comfort aad 
irreproachable cuisine. These Establishments are newly furnished. Situated near 
to "we English Church, the Post Office, and the Telegraph. Splendid view of Hont 
Blanc. English gardens. Various languages spoken. 

Cook's Coupons acc^ted. 

COBLENCE. 

HOTEL DU GEANT. 

Proprietors, Messrs. EI8BNMANN BBOTHERS. 

This well-known and favourite first-class Hotel is delightfully situated opposite 

the Castle of Ehrenbreitstein. It is the nearest to the landing-place of the Steamers, 

and commands a most beautiful view of the Bhine and surroundim^ country. This 

highly recommended Establishment combines superior accommodation witA mode- 

r&te prices, every attention bei&t^ ^dB^\«.^ed towards Visitors, and faodHtieB afforded 

for their visiting tlie various objects ol \n\feT«i^.\si\2s»^<!&%hbourhood. 

Tlve Hotel Coupons of llesvre. Cook au^ ?«n oAQ«s^A^>w«t«« 
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CORFU. 

GRAND HOTEL ST. GEORGE. 

This first-class Hotel is very well situated, on the north comer of the Esplanade, 
and close to the Boval Palace. It is fitted np after the English style, and is one of 
the most comfortable Hotels, affording first-rate accommodation tor Families and 
Single (Gentlemen. 

Splendid furnished Apartments, with Pianoforte. Hot bath-room. Table d'hote ; 
Private Dinners. Englis)i and Foreit^n Newspapers. Beading-mom, smoking-room, 
and billiard-room. Magnificent carriages and horses. Everything neat, d^^ant, 
and at moderate charges. EngUsh, Grerman, and French spoken. 

Under the patronage of King George the First, the Emperor of Austria, and the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh. 

Pension at the Branch House newly added to the Hotel. 

Cook'* Covponn accepted. 



DIEPPE. 

HOTEL QUEEN VICTOETA. 

CooVa Hotel Coupon* accepted, 
DIJON. 

HOTEL DTJ JURA. 

DAVID and MEBCIEB, Proprietors. 

This flrst-dass Hotel, near the station, is highly recommended. Table d'hote. 
English spoken. 

Zhe Hotel Coupona of Meeert. Cook and Son accepted. 

DRESDEN. 

GRAND UNION HOTEL. 

FBBD. BERAIH-SCHLADITZ, Proprietor. 

This handsome first-rate Hotel, which has been recently built and decorated in 
the newest style, was opened on the 1st April, 1873. It is situated on the Bismarck- 
platz, in the English quarter, close to the Central Bailway Station of the Leii>8io, 
Dresden, Berlin, Munich, and Vienna line. Large dining and breakfast saloons, 
billiard, drawing, and reading rooms. A large garden. Two superior Tables d'hote 
daily. Pension at moderate prices. Cook' $ Hotel Coupon* accepted, 

EINSIEDELN. 

HOTEL PEACOCK. 

Proprietor, CH. GTB-TAVNEB (speaks English). 

An old-established and well-known Hotel and Boarding house, opposite the cele- 
brated Benedictine Abbey, and beautiful church. The greate«t attention is paid to 
the cooking, the service, and cleanliness. Post and telegraph in tiie house ; a rail- 
road will be opened this year. 

The Hotel Coupon* of Meter*, Cook and Sou ore lake%« 
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EMS. 

HOTEL DARMSTADT. 

Proprietor. TH. BIEOEB. 

Splendid first-dasa Hotel; beautifal situation ; close to the mineral springs and 
public gardens. Airy rooms. English comfort. French cooking. Moderate 
charges. Pension, from 7 to 10 shillings a day. 

Cook'$ Coupotu accepted, 

ENGADIN, TARASH, SCHULS, SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL ET PENSION DE LA POSTB. 

Proprietors, VITAL and ALEZANDEB. 

Beautiful first-class Establishment, offering all the comforts and requirements 
of the present time ; commands a splendid view of the mountains. Open all the 
year. Only ten minutes from the Kurhaus Tarash. English Church Serrice at 
Eurhaus Tarash. Lai^ g^den. 

The holders qf Cook and Son*$ Hotel Coupone will always have a cordial welcome, 

FLORENCE. 

GRAND HOTEL D'EUROPE. 

SANTA TRINITA SQUAEE. 

This convenient Hotel, under the direct nmnagement of the Landlord, Mr. F. del 
Bello, is situated in the central and finest part of the town, near Sta. Trinita 
Bridge, Post Office, the Uffizzi and the Pitti G^eries. Families or Gentlemen will 
find very comfortable accommodation, with the most moderate charges. Good 
Table d'^hote. f^alons for Ladies and Gentlemen. Arrangements made with 
Families if desired. Foreitni languages are spoken. 

The lialders of Cook arid Son's Hotel Cou/poris will always liave a cordial toeZcome. 

FRANKFORT. 

GRAND HOTEL DU NORD. 

Proprietor, Mr. MAX GS08SE. 

A well-conducted, commodious, and comfortable Establishment, where Yisitoxs 
will receive every attention ; the nearest to the Bailway StaUon. The charges are 
reasonable, the attendance good, and every desire shown to assist Yisitors desirous 
of making excursions in the environs, or of insi>ecting the various sights of the 
ancient city, including the Cathedral, where the German Emperors were crowned, 
the Bomer, the Villa of the Bothschild family, the Palmengarden, the Zool(^cal 
€ktrden« and the Ariadnoum. English , French, and Italian spoken. English, Fr^ch, 
and German papers. Much frequented by American and English Travellers. Ovtr 
One Hundred Bedrooms. 

The Hotel Coupons of Messrs. Cook a n d Son are aeeeptedh^re. 

GENEVA. 

HOTEL DB liA. COUEONNE. 

Proprietor. F. BATHGEB. 

Pacing the Lake, aiid. in teonXi ol tha T^ational Monument. First-dlass HoteL 
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GENEVA. 

HOTEL DB LA METROPOLB. 

Kept by ITr. F&EDERIGE BAUA. 

Eirst-dass Hotel, facmg the Lake and the English garden. 

Mb. Battb will have the greatest pleasure to assist and help in every way all 
Coox'8 Tourists. 

Cook's Coupont (xeeepttd. 



GENOA. 

HOTEL DB LA VILLB. 

By H. ENGEL. 

This flrst-class Hotel, beautifully situated in the centre of the town, overlooking 
the sea and the environs, highly recommends itself to English and American 
travellers. Omnibus meeting all trains. 

GHENT. 

HOTEL DB VIENNE. 

Kdpt by Mr. BOSZMANN, also Proprietor of the Hotel de Flandre, Bmges. 

This Hotel is admirably situated in the centre of the town, near the celebrated 

'athedral of St. Bavon, and the principal public buildings. The cuisine and wines 

Keof first-rate quality, and the Hotel de Vienne affords excellent accommodation 

r Families or Q«ntlemen at moderate prices. Table d'Hote at (hie and Five 

lock. Omnibus to and from the Trains. 

CooV$ Coupom aeeepted, 
GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL MONNET. 

Proprietor, L. TBILLEBT. 

Messrs. CooVs Coupons are accepted here. 



HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL DE L'BUROPE. 

Proprietor, Mr. HAEFELI GUJEB. 

This splendid and admirably conducted Establishment, in the finest situation of 
the town, near the Bailroad and Post Office, commands, by its charming position, 
the best view of the Promeuade, the Castle, aud the Mountains ; and offers, by its 
superior arrangements, the comfort of the apartments, and careful and civil attend- 
ance, all desirable attractions to Travellers. Ladies' sitting room and well-furnished 
reading room. Hot and cold baths, &c. The charges are moderate, and persons 
desirous of visiting the environs will receive evei y attention. Omnibus meets every 
train. The Motel Cuuporu of Messrs, Cook ana Hon are accepted 4«re« 
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HOECHENSCHWAND. 

HOTEL HOECHENSCHWAND. 

Pxopirlotor, A. MAIER. 

One of the moft healthful resorts in the Black Forest. Situated 1012 metres 
abore the level of the sea. Elegantly and comfortably famished. Pension at 
fixed rates. Noted for the maraificent Alpine Panorama, extending from the 
Bavarian Bange to Mont Blanc. EogLish, French, and German spoken. 

Cook's Hotel Couporu aeetpted. 
INTERLACKEN. 

GRAND HOTEL RITSCHARD. 

Conducted by H. ED. RITSCHARD. 

This splendid first-class Establishment, situated in the centre of the Knrort, 
contains 350 weU-fumished rooms, and a beautiful dining-room for 250 i>eTson8, 
ladies' saloon, conversation, reading, and billiard rooms, 40 balconies, with splendid 
view of the Jungrfrau and Alps. A newly-erected comfortable bathing establishment, 
with douches; large shady garden. The greatest attention is paid to thn oooking 
and service. 

The Hotel Coupone of Me»srt. Cook and Son aeeepUd here. 

LA TOUR. 

HOTEL DE L'OURS. 

(A TOEBE PELLICE). 
Proprietor, LUIGI DURAKD. 

JfcMT*. Cool^t Coupons actepted Msre, 



LAUSANNE. 

HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

Proprietor, GHAS. PERRIN, Jan. 
Cook's Coupons accepted. 



LEGHORN. 

HOTEL DU NORD. 

Conducted by GADDINI and PAPADATO. 

This is now the only first-class Hotel in the city, situated in the moak AMtnl 
and fashionable part, close to the sea, and facing the harbour. ™ww uqhkv 

Kenrt. GooV » Goupwu aeoei^d V«re« 
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LKIPZIG. 

HOTEL DE BAVIERB. 

Hotel I. Rausres, 

FRITZ PFNAUSCH. 
LUCERNE. 

HOTEL DU CYGNE (Swan). 

Conducted by Mr. H. HA£F£LI. 
The Swan Hotel is delightfully situated, immediately facing the Steamboat Station, 
and commanding the beat views of the Bigi, and other mountain scenery. Mr. H. 
Habfkli gratefully acknowledges the extensive support he has received from English 
visitors and tourists, and begs to intimate that, encour>iged by past success, he has 
now added another large estabUshment, which will enable him to provide accommo- 
dation for greatly increased numbers. Tourists travelling under the arrangremeuts 
o( Messrs. Oook & Son will have the best attention, at the same rates as are charged 
by the other selected Swiss Hotels. English spoken by the Proprietor. Various 
circular tickets and the Hotel Ck>upons of Messrs. Cook & Son can be had here. 

MARTIGNY. 

HOTEL CLERO. 

Conducted by M. CLEBC. 

A new and commodious Hotel, pleasantly situated, facing the Rhone Valley, of 
which it commands a magnificent view. Visitors here receive the most liberal 
attention, every care being taken to ensure their comfort. The accommodation is 
good and the prices reasonable. The Hotel forms a capital starting point for 
excursions to the Chateau la Batia, the ForcJaz, the Gietroz Glacier, the Hospice of 
the Ghreat St. Bernard, and, where necessary, guides and mules can be obtained, at 
moderate charges. The TiekeU of Me$»r$. Cook and Son for gulden and mules are 
accepted here, alto Mestrs. Cook and 8on'$ Hotel Coupont. 

MAYENGE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

Proprietor, Mr. FERDIKAND BUDIKGEN. 

This well-known and favourite Hotel is situated opposite the landing place of the 
Rhine steamers, and near the Railway Station, and is one of the best on the Rhine 
for the accommodation of English Families aud Tourists. Mr. Budingen, the Pro- 
prietor, has newly furnished the Hotel throughout, and hoi)es, by unremitting atten- 
tion and moderate prices, to merit the patrons ge of English Travellers. The Hotel 
commands a fine view of the Rhine, and will be found very convenient for Visitors. 
The Hotel Coiiponn of Meters. Cook and Son accepted here, 

MEIRINGEN. 

HOTEL DU SAUVAGE. 

Proprietor, M. E. BAUD. 

" An old established Hotel and Boarding House, situated opposite the Alpbach and 
the Beichenbach, of which there is a fine, prospect from the Hotel. Splendid view 
of the Glacier de Rosenlain, Engelshomer, Wellborn, &c. The Alpbach Falls are 
illuminated every evening throughout the season. The Hotel has been newly 
arranged, and can boast of excellent service and moderate terms. An English 
Church is situated in the large and beautiful garden of the Hotel. English, French, 
and German newspapers. Billiard-room ; warm and cold baths. The Hotel forms 
a good head-quarters for Tourists desirous of making short excursions in the neigh- 
IxniThood. Telegraph and Fost-offloe facing the Hotel. 

Tks Motel Coupon* qf Meeere, Cook and Sotv aet«{>\e9iVnr%, 
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MENDRISIO. 

HOTEL MENDRISIO AND PENSION. 

Proprietor, B. PASTA. 

This first-class Hotel is situated in the centre of a large garden at tlie foot of 
Mount G^eneroso, 1200 feet above the sea. The fine situation between Lakes Come, 
Lutfano, and Varese, the beautnr of the country, and the dry and temperate climate, 
maJKA a soioum between the lakes and the mountain very agreeable. 

The Milk-and-Grape Cure. Moderate prices. Arrangements for the winter. 
CoDYeyanoes to Mount G^eroso. Omnibus to the station. 



MENTONE. 

HOTEL DE TURIN. 

Proprietor, Hone. P. LUOANI. 

This Hotel is situated in the centre of the city, far from the noise of the sea, 
with a southern aspect, and surrounded by magnificent gardens ; it is one of the 
prettiest Hotels in Mentone. It has been entirely renovated by the new proprietor. 

MENTONE. 

HOTEL GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

Conducted by M. DAZIANO. 

This well-sitaited and comfortable first-class Hotel is recommended to English 
families for its accommodation, cleanliness, and English comfort. 

Beading room, supplied with English and Foreign newspapers, books, piano, and 
music; biUiard room, with an English table; smoking room. EEicing the sea. 
Ck>ld and hot baths. 

Th0 HoM Coupotu ofjltwrt. Thoi. Cook and Son aeeepUd here, 

MILAN. 

HOTEL ROYAL BRUSCHETTL 

Proprietors, L. OBELLX and Co. 

This Hotel, only two stories high, has been honoured for upwards of a century by 
the itatrone^e of ^e most distinguished families of all nations. Situated near the 
« jathedral, fifty yards from the General Post Office, and about the same distance 
from the English Church. A large Collection of Paintings and Works of Art by 
ancient masters are to be seen in the private gallery of the HoteL Britiah Oonsular 
Office in the Hotel. 

The Hotel Coupons of Me»»r». Cook and Son are aeeepied here, 

MONTREUX (Vemex). 

LANGBEIN'S HOTEL BEAU-SEJOUR AU LAC. 

Conducted by GEORGE LANGBEIN (speaks English). 

Visitors to Montrenx will find every accommodation at this Establishment, the 
attendance being good and the charges reasonable. Montrenx is one of the most 
lovely spots in Europe (figs and pomegranates flourishing in the open air), and in 
winter is much resorted to by invalids, in consequence of its warm climate. The 
Hotel is twenty minutes from the famous Castle of ChUlon, and commands a fine 
view of the scenery suTroundiiLg the Lake of Qeneva. An English Church is near 
the Hotel, which is also close to tla.e c^AaxckX^on.^. The Hotel Coupons of Meant, Tkoe. 
Cook and iSon occ^ted Kere. H.ot»co\9k.,«.u^«»ai\»JQaa. ^^^j^^^sJumg. 
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NAMUR (Belgium.) 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

BUE DES FOSSES. 

This Hotel is newly and completely fomislied, and affords every possible comfort. 
Situated opposite the Theatre. Omnibuses to all trains. 

Cook't Hotel Coupont aceeptsd here. 



NAPLES. 

HOTEL METRO POLE. 

Proprietors, P. F£R£ABIO and BABBIA. 

CooVe Coupom accepted. 



NICE. 

GRAND HOTEL. 

Conducted by A. SOHMITZ. 

500 Booms and Saloons. Southern a8i>ect 

OPEN ALL THE YEAE. 

The "Hotel Ckntpone of Meters. Cook and Son are accepted here. 



NEUHAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN, FALLS of the RHINE. 

HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOF. 

Proprietor, P. WEGENSTEIN. 

The Schweizerhof (1877 greatly enlai^ed) is now a splendid first-rate Establish- 
ment, opposite the celebrated FALLS OF THE BHINE, surrounded by a fine pork 
and garden, and has long been known to English and American visitors as one of 
the best houses in Switzerland. The situation is imsurpassed, the eye ranging a 
distance of above 180 mUes— a Panoramic View including the whole of the Swiss 
Alps and the *' Mont Blanc." Healthy climate. English Church Service. 
Preserved trout fishing. Prices moderate. Pension. Hotel omnibuses at 
NEUHAUSEN and SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

Cook'e Coupont accepted. 

NKUWIKD ON THE RHINE. 

MORAVIAN HOTEL. 

H. A. KUSTEB, Manager. 

This very comfortable and newly-built Hotel, much frequented by Families and 
Gentlemen on account of the central position of Neuwied on the Bhine, and the 
beautiful excursions to be made in the neighbourhood, is situated in close proximity 
to the largest EdnoaUonal Establishments for young English Ladies and Gentlemen^ 
for which the town is so justly celebrated. 

Moderate charges. EBglisli spoken. 

Cook*» Coupont accepted. 
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OBERKIRGH. 

HOTEL LINDE. 

Proprietor, Mr. OBLDBEICH. 

Pensiou all the year. Oonveyauces to the station, for the Cascades of Allerhei- 
hgea, and the Baths of Sendi. Post and Tel^raph OfBlce at the Hotel. Table 
d'hote at half-post Twelve. Restaurant at all hours. 

PAIDUAi 
DANTE OBLANDI, Proprietor. 

GRAND HOTEL FANTI (Best in the Town), 

• PLACE GARIBALDI, 

NEAR PEDVOCOHI'S CAFE AND THE CHAPEL OP GIOTTO. 

Apartments on the 1st! and 2nd stories. Table d'hote at 6 o'clock, 5 francs. 
Dinners and breakfasts in the apartments at fixed rates, and a la carte at any 
moment. Foreign newsi)apers. Good attendance. Principal foreign languages 
spoken. Omnibus meets all trains. This well recommended Establishment offers 
every comfort to travellers. Cook's Coupons accepted. 

PARIS. 

LONDON AND NEW YORK HOTEL. 

PLACE DU HAVRE. 

Proprietor, Mr. CHABDON. 

Well-known to English Visitors for beixig very centrally situated and homely 
comfortable. Arrangements made with families. Pension by the we^ in winter. 

CooVs KoUl Cowpons accepted, 

PARIS. 

Visitors to Paris will meet with comfort and moderate charges at the 

HOTEL DE LONDRES ET DE MILAN. 

y BEBETTA, Proprietor. 

jri^S, Bub St. Htacivthb— Saiitt Hobobe, near the Tuilebies. Arrangements 
made with families. 

Cookie Motel Coupons are received in ^m Hoiel, 



RIGI-KULM. 

HOTEL SCHREIBER. 

New large Establishment, with 300 beds, 150 sitting-rooms, 45 balconies. 
Pension rates. — — — 

RIGI STAFFEL. 

HOTEL AND PENSION, WITH 250 BEDS. 
Seven minutes from the Knhu, 16 from Klosterli, 10 from Faltbad, 35 firom 
Scheideck, and 10 from Rothstock. Close to the Railway Station. 

&CEKEXSEB. 'SSjyiBSB.8, Proprietors. 

Cook'« Goupout accepUi.^ 
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ROME. 

HOTEL D'ALLEMAGNE. 

Proprietors, Meurs. LUOANI and P&ESBNZINI. 

This is a first-class Honse, with a sonthem aspect, situated in the centre of the 
city, and in one of the healthiest quarters. It contains 120 chambers and 14 saloons. 
Omnibus to all the trains. 

J£et$rs. Cook*§ Couponn accepted here. 



SCHWALBACH. 

HOTEL METROPOLE. 

Proprietor, O. HEBBSTEB. 

* 

Q)oh'$ Coupotu accepted here. 



SIENNA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE SIENNA. 

FOBMKRLT THB PlLAZSM) ZOVZADAXI. 

This Hotel, newly fitted n^ with all modem improvements, affords every comfort, 
combined with moderate prices. Its situation on the Park commands the most 
beautiful view. Omnibuses at all the Trains. The Proprietor, F. Bbtti, has resided 
many years in England. 

Cook*$ Coupon* accepted, 

SPA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L'EUROPE. 

Proprietor, HENBABD BICHABD. 

Firut-class Hotel. Large and elegant rooms. Splendid situation, in the centre of 
n 11 the establishments. Ghund saloon for lectures, and smoke-room. Arrangements 
for Families. Various languages spoken. Omxdbus from the Hotel to all Inins. 

Cook* 9 Coupons accepted. 



SYRACUSE. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

B. KU8EMECI ft SON, Proprietors. 

A very comfortable Establishment, frequented by all strai^rers who visit the 
Greek and Roman ruins. It is pleasantly situated in the gardens of the Hot^ and 
has the benefit of a southern aspect. 

Grande deposito del tanto rinomato Vini di Siracnsa. 
Oook*$ Cmpont aeeept«&. 
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THOUNE (Thun). 

HOTEL BELLE VUE. 

Conducted \3J M. BCHHIDUN. 

This Hotol ia charmingly situated outside the town, in the centre of a large and 
beautiful park, delightfully adorned with gardens, ana will be found very comfort- 
able by those luriuff it; the charges being reasonable, and the attendance good. 
There is an English Church in the park. The Hotel faces the Steamboat Pier, 
which is situate at the end of the lawn ; the boats plying to and from Interlaken. 
Every facility is afforded Tourists desirous of visiting the neighbourhood, which is 
Tery pretty, and full of attractions. 
The Hotel 0>Hpon» of M*$»r». Cook and Son received here. 

THUN. 

GRAND HOTEL DE THUN. 

F. WIENMAN, Director. 

Vast and magnificent first-class Hotel, newly constructed, situated in a large 
Garden. Sni>erb view and matchless panorama of the Lake, and the entire chain of 
glaciers. Eveiy modem comfort, including a lift. Cures and bains de petit lait, hot 
and cold Baths. English Newspapers. Travellers coming from Berne xoishing to spend 
« few hours in Thun before proceeding by the etetrmer, can embark from the Hotel and take 
their baggage with them, thus avoiding tlie necessity of returning to the station in order to 
g9 on board the boat at Scherzligen. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Cookie Hotel Coupons accepted, 

TRIBERG (Black Forest). 

LION HOTEL. 

Proprietor, J. B. FOBTWAENGLER. 

The oldest and best-recommended house in the centre of the town. Direct view 
of the Waterfalls from all the balconies. Noble dining-room, breakfast and reading- 
rooms. Omnibuses meet every Train. Elegant carriages for excursions. Post 
and Telegraph in the house. Charges moderate. English spoken. 

Cook's Coupons accepted, 
TRIESTE. 

HOTEL DE LA VILLE. 

Proprietor, F PBOGLER. 

This first-class well-known Hotel, the only one on the Quai, is well recommended 
for its comfort. Baths in the Hotel. Gk>od cooking and attendance. Modeiate 
charges. Weekly or monthly arrangements can also be made. Omnibus at the 
Station. Carriages for visiting Miramar. Grand Hotels Adelsberg, under the same 
management. 

Cookie Coupons accepted, 

TURIN. 

HOTEL TROMBETTA. 

In the Fiitbst Quabteb of thb Town, at the comer of the Boma and Oavonr 
Sheets, in the neighbourhood of the Porta Nuova Station. 

Proprietor, LEOPOLD BAGLTONL 

The Hotel has been entirely and newly fitted up with great luxoz7,aiid according 
to the latest improvements. It now, more than ever, oners tibe most desirable resi- 
dence to English Travellers visiting this fine climate. Suites of apartments for 
jQunilies, and elegant well-furnished rooms for single gentlemen. Oonvenation, reafl- 
jzig'yand smoMng rooms. TiTrr^>rm^inrrnTnTnndntimi| romMnrd with Ttinooiiablo Isamn 
J?V>zeu;n newspapers. Baths. OtDm\>\v&«l&«.t.\2c^%«l<a^^Q1a.. Axnungemmts made for a 
inx>tzacted stay. CooV » Hotel CoMtfpo^ o^t«s\»a.'yN«t%» 
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TURIN. 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE. 

31, EUE EOMEj AND 2, EUE CAVOUE. 

Opened January 1, 1875. 

Proprietor, LEOPOLD BAOLIONI. 

First-class Hotel, close to the Eailway Station; exoeptionid position; splendid 
view. Eeoommended for comfort and moderate cluurges. EeacQn^-room, ubiary, 
foreign newspapers. Table d'hote, baths, and smoking-room. The waiters speak 
the principal European languages. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Cook'i Coupont accepted, 

VARESE (Italy). 
In direct communication by rail with Milan and Lake Maggiore, Como, &c. 

D. MARIKI, IMEanager. 

Hotel Yarese, opened let July, 1874. Beautiful first-class Establishment, 
offering all the comforts and requirements of the present time. It . contains 200 
rooms and saloons. Baths on each floor. Its situation commands the most exten- 
sive view of the Alps, Monte Eosa Chain, Lakes Maggiore and Yarese. An exten- 
sive park and grounds, with grottoes, etc., surround the Hotel. Pension the whole 
year round. Omnibus to and from the station. The house is heated in the winter 
season. Eegular English Church in the Hotel. Eegnlar diligence service, 
connecting I^es Lugano, Yarese, and Maggiore. 

Cook's Coupon* aeeepUd. 
VENICE. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

Kept by EBm. THOHA. 

The largest and finest in Yenice, conveniently situated near the piazza St. Marc 
and chief Theatres. 180 rooms. Saloons. Eeading-room with Pitmo, Billiard and 
Smoking-rooms: Baths. Every comfort. Cleanliness. Charges more moderate 
than those of other first-class Hotels. Pension. English spoken by att^idants. 

Cook'i Hotel Chupont accepted, 
VICHY. 

GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 

E. JUE7, Proprietor. 

An Establishment of the first class, situated opposite the principal bath (Grande 
Grille). Good cuisine. Ladies' and Gentlemen's Baths. Near the Park and the 
Casino. English spoken. Cook's Coupons accepted. 

Hotel at Nice— Hotel de Paris, Boulevard Corabascel. 



WALDSHUT. 

HOTEL KUHNER, 

3iet9n, Offoik'jCMiponiaceepttd.Xert. 
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GRAND HOTEL DTJ RHIN, 

Conducted by M. E. MOZEN. 

An excellent, oonunodiooB, and well-conducted Batablishment, ia close proximity 
to the Kiirsaal and principalplaces of this beautiful town. The rooms are comfort- 
able and well-funushed. Every accommodation for families, the cuisine being 
good, and the charges moderate. Baths provided. Table d'hote. Capital 
attendance. English Papers. Situation pleasant. Tourists desirous of nu^in;^ 
the establishment their head quarters while remaining in the district, will receive 
every attention. Conveyances and Guides provided when required.. 
Ute Hotel Coupotu qfMetsrB. Cook and Son accepted here. 

ZURICH. 

HOTEL DE BELLE VUE. 

Proprietors, M. M. ERMELL and POHL. 

This splendid and admirably conducted Establishment, situated on the shore of 
the Lake, commands, by its charming i>osition, the best view of the Lake and the 
Alps, and offers, by its superior arrangements, the comfort of the Apartments, and 
a careful and civil attendance, all desirable attractions to Travellers. Ladies' 
sitting-room, and wcdl furnished reading-rooms. One hundred and twenty-five 
l^artments. Pension arrangements mode for Families. N.B. — ^The Belle Vue 
Hotel is situated close to the Lake. To avoid ai^ mistake be sure to ask for the 
"Belle Yue au Lac." Advantages :— Stone Staircase to the top of the Hotel; 
Belved^^ on the fourth floor : nearly all the rooms of the Hotel offering a view of 
the Lake and Alps. Meeen. Cook and 8on'» Hotel Coupons accepted. 



LLANDUDNO (North ^Wales). 

LOCKYER'S BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT 
AND WINTER RESIDENCE, 

2, CLONMEL STREET. 

Slognificent sea and mountain views. Every home comfort with moderate 
terms. Special winter terms. 



All OommunicationB relating to AdTeitisemeiitB in 
COOK'S TOUBIST HANDBOOKS to be addressed to 
THOS. COOK AND SON (AdvertiBement Department), 
Tourist Offices, Lndgate Circxis, London, E.C. 



ADVEBTIBEMSTUTS. 



SAMUEL BROTHERS, 



U BYBTBU of liusiueu originstad bj- 

Bome lorly-otie jwua tfnce, and deautuBtad the "STOENHAU" (noTFHTnda 

Uaik o[ world-Hide repate}, to state that bo thorooghly pnrfeet has it been 

(onnd in iU working that aU Qlmses of cuBtomers, bnth at home and ABBO&D, 

'a» in tie liiBrheflt degree, pro- 



" WEAK KESIBTISa " FABEIOS (Eegd,) POH GEHTLEMEH'S, 
BOYS', KSH YOUTHS' CLOTHIH&. 

SUITS, 16b. to 45i. UliBrSBB, SOB. 



orld-oide . 
^o^in^B opinion that such a Systran i 



entire Batisfaotion 



.b to seUer 





'^SA.'U. 



"Thea.«boroV OVEHCOATB 31. 

TOUHIBTB »nd TRAV^IiLBBB »oU comb comf rt ■ 
ndoptinff for KeneraJ wear these popnlaj and widelj nppreci 
KtiBIBTIMa" ffABKICS (Bcgd.) 

eENTLEUElf'S BUSISESS, HOBKINB, OB TBAVELIIKQ SITITS. 
OeBtlemen'iBiuiiiessorTTaTellligSniti.l Salts fbr b Boy 3ft. Sin. in height. 
"C" ClMB, I "D" CUh. I "G" GlaM. I "D" CImi. 
90i. I B»e. 27a. I 31b. 

Keaid; made ot to mcamie. I Prloes nuylng in propoction to size. 

The special attention ol the TBA.VBI1LINQ FUBLIC ie inTitedto inspect 
the unique uid extensive Btookot TTLSTBBS and OVBBCOATS. 
THBBEWILLuaTBATED BOOK OP FASHIONB,— This book oootiiae a faU 
LincI detailed account of sii the Demttmanta of the Betabliehmeiit ; alao forty-eight 
^Bgrnrinn, mastratiDK the moat fashionable Coatnmea for OentlemeQ, Youtha, and 
Bc>j-»i Hiding HabitB, Jackets, snd [Hsters for Ladies, and LiTeries tor Serrants. 
OuiSt to Self-HframrrtKtHl atji* Pnfeerw* to<t "E»«, 



ADV^BTIBEMENTS. 




DOLLOND, 

1, LUDGATE HILL, 
ST. PAUL'S. 



ESTABLISHED 1750. 



OPERA AND FIKIir) ©LASSKS 

OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY. 

(CoaruuiiD), wTTH Altitude Suli. £3 103. 

x>ocze.x:t coimie>.a.sse:s, 

Wrra PtmT Diu. roB Kubt Use, tnim 49. Qo- 

SPECTACLES AND EYE GLASSES. 

Telescopes ft Hicrosoopes, Thermometers ft Barometers- 

THE NEW 

BINOCULAR^ TELESCOPE. 

This Instrument will be found 
a most excellent Companion for 
Tourists and others. Its power is 
FIVE TIMES that of the Ordinary 
Field Glass. It has two adjust- 
ments : One for centring the eyes ; 
the other for focussing. 





WHY DOES HAIR FALL OFF P 

Fiom many csobm.. Sbmetimet fiom local 
diiturbiiig agencies, such u ucknesa ; aoine- 
tiuiH fiom oegleot in oleansitig ; bnC moM 
frequently from decs; in the Mpa ftnd tiuOM 
which Bupplj each indiTidual hair. Id (oob 



OLDRIDGE'S 

BALM OF COLUMBIA 

la an eic^llent corrective of the manj inaidioui nouivea of deoaj whioh 



It ttimuUtM, itreDgthene, and incrcueB tbegroHth of Hair i iottnw 
and nonriahei it when grown ; and arreita ita decline. BMide* this, it 
acta on thoae pigmenli the conitant (npplj of which i» etHntial to the 
Hair TelainiDg ita colour. 

The Hair of the Head & the Whiskers & Hoistachios 

Are alike bentflted. For children it u itivaluable, as it forma the baai* 
of a magnifioent Head of Hair, prcTenla Baldneei in mature age, and 
riiTiatea the uie of djes and poisonous reetoratiTcs. 



£ST1BUSEED UFWABDS OF S^TT 1HS.S. 



Sold bj all Perfumen and Chemista at 3>. 6d,, 6d., and 111. only. 
Wholesale and Be'ail by the Proprietors, 

C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 

22, WELUNBTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 

BALM OE COLUMBIA. 



DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. | 

ADVICE TO INVALIDS.— If you wish to obtain quiet refresliing 
sleep free from headache, relief from pain and anguishj to calm 
and assuage the weary achingfs of protracted disease, invigorate the 
nervous media, and rcgfiilate the circulating systems of the body, you 
will provide youwclf with that marvellous remedy discovered by Dr. J. ' 
COLLIS BKOWN£ (late Medical Staff) , to which he gave the name of I 

GHLORODYNE 

And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and , 

valuable remedy ever discovered. i 

OHLOAODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consump- . i 
tiou, BroncbitiB, Asthma. | 

OHLOBODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often | 
fatnl diseases— Diiththeria, Fever, Cronp, Ague. I 

OHLOBODYNE acts like a chai'm in Diarrhoea;. and is the only 

Hpecifi^ in Cholera and Dysentery. ! 

OHLOBODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, I 

Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 

OHLOBODYNE is the only pall!^|j|ve in Neuralgia, Eheumatism, 
Gont, Cancer, Toothache, Meniugritis, &c. 

The Bi^ht Hon. EABL BUSSELL has fO'aciouHly favoured J. T. DAYEKPOBT | 

with the following — 

" Karl Ras4ell oommnnicated to the Oollegre of Physicians that he received a 
despatch from Her Mnjestr's Consnl at IflJaQilla, to the effect that OholexH had heen 
ratrmg fearfully und that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLOBODYfiTE." 

— See Lancet, Decomb«sr Ist, 18(i4. 

Prom W. Vi«aXm* PetiigreWt M,D. 

1 have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine so effi- 
cacious as an anti-spanmodic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, 
Diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am perfectly satisfied with the xeaolts. 

Prom Dr. B. J. Boulton and Co., Horncaette. 

We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyue in our practice lately, and 
lookuponit as an exceUent direct sedative and anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
pain and irritation in whatever orgrau, and from whatever cause. It induces a 
feeling of comfort and quietude not obtainable bv any other remedy, and it seems 
to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasant 
aftereffects. ^ • 

CAUTION"— The extraordinary medical reports on the effieacy of Ohlorodyne 
render it of vital imi)o|^iance that the public should obtain the genuine, which 
bears the words "Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne." 

Vice-chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Coixis Bbowne was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLOBODYNE ; that the whole stoiy of the defendant, FreemaD, was 
deliberately untrue. 

Lord Chancellor Selbome and Lord Justice James stated that the defendant had 
made a deliberate misrepresentation of the decision of Vice-Ohaaoellor Wood. 

Chemists throughout the land confirm this decision that Dr. J. 0. BBOWKE 
was the Inventor .of CHLOBODYNK. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. l^d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by aU Chimitts. 

SOLE MANlJFAOTUBlEB, 

J". -T. T:>A.T'Sis>r-E>OR,T, 

88, Gt. ■R'ttB8e\\?it.,"BVo'STsv^MK^,\«KWSB.. 
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NINE EXHIBITION PRIZE MEDALS. 



Pry's 



Cocoa 



In Jib. and ilb. Packets, is. 4d. per lb. 

THE CARACAS COCOA specially recom- 
mended by the. manufacturers, owes its delicious flavour to 
the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other choice 
descriptions. Purchasers should ask specially for "FRY'S 
CARACCA COCOA" to c<i||finguish it from other varieties. 

" CARACAS COCOA has ever been considered the best of all that is pro- 
duced upon the American soil."— R. C. T. Middlicton, Consul-General 
Caracas. — Journal of Applied Science. 

"A packet can easily be obtained, and its delicate flavour and fine aroma 
ensure its adoption as a beverage for breakfast or supper."— S Ian da rd. 



FRY'S EXTRACT OF COCOA 

In 6d. Packets, is. and 2s. Tins. 

A perfectly pure and delicious beverage preparec^ exclusively 
from choice Cocoa Nibs. 

"The 'EXTRACT OF COCOA," reaUy consists of^ocoa Nibs deprived 
of superfluous oil, than which, if prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome 
preparation of Cocoa.."— f'ood, Water, and Air, Dr. IlAssAlX. 



PRY'S CHO<r ■ "S MAS 

ARE DELL 




J. S. FRY & son! ^=^ 



